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BOWMEN’S BATTLE. 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


JOHN BATES lay in the mud 
with his wet blanket wrapped 
round him. It was dawn of a 
late October day and it had 
rained all night. Bates was 
cold and hungry, and burning 
cramps afflicted his insides. He 
had been marching hard for 
two weeks, and during the last 
four days he had eaten only 
what he could pick up. And 
you do not pick up much in a 
hostile and devastated country- 
side, especially if you have six 
thousand comrades as hungry 
as yourself who also are looking 
for what they can pick up. The 
one thing most of them had 
collected without any difficulty 
was dysentery. 

John Bates was in bad shape 
for a fight, but he knew he 
would be fighting for his life 
in an hour or two. There 
was no getting out of it; he 
understood that perfectly. The 
position was so clear you did 
not need to be a strategist to 


understand it. The English 
had to get to Calais or starve, 
and there were the French 
barring the way. Bates could 
see them. Their lines were 
less than a mile away along 
the valley, and they looked so 
thick and stretched so far that 
Bates knew the odds were five 
to one at least against him. 

‘“¢ “We few, we happy few,’ ”’ 
Bates growled. He spat. 
‘Harry may call us that if 
it pleases him; but I’m not 
happy for one, and we’re too 
few by a good fifty thousand 
by my reckoning.” 

He watched his Captain com- 
ing up with a party dragging 
some two-wheeled hand-trucks 
through the puddled mud. He 
hoped it meant breakfast, and, 
draping his blanket round his 
waist, got up. 

His Captain read the hope 
in Bates’ eyes and grinned. 
“There’s nothing for your 
empty belly, lad,’ said he. 
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‘* But here’s some good, strong 
victuals for the French. You 
fill up their guts with these, my 
lad, and you’ll sup tonight in 
Agincourt.” He took two 
sheaves of arrows from a truck 
and dropped them into Bates’ 
arms. 

Bates cursed. He made to 
fling the two sheaves on the 
ground, but checked the im- 
pulse; for the ground was 
liquid mud and Bates was an 
archer. He had never handled 
an arrow roughly in his life. 
He stripped the blanket from 
his waist, and, spreading it on 
the ground, placed the sheaves 
upon it. This revealed him 
naked, from the skirt of his 
leather jerkin to his boot-tops. 
He shivered and tried to forget 
his half-clothed state. [This 
was easy, because the majority 
of the 5000 archers in King 
Henry’s army were in a similar 
half-nude condition. I hesitate 
to explain exactly why, and 
refer curious readers to ‘ Acta 
Regina,’ page 134: “‘ Owing to 
the raging dysentery they 
fought naked from the waist 
downwards.’’] 

Bates untied the lashing of 
the sheaves. They were Stan- 
dard Sheaves, each containing 
two dozen war arrows, and 
Bates examined each shaft with 
care, because he knew enough 
not to trust his life to any 
arrow manufactured by an 
Army contractor. The only 
arrows he trusted were those 
he made himself. He had 
two dozen of his own shafts 
in his quiver and he drew one 
out and compared the ‘ stan- 
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dards’ with it. None of them 
came up to his standard. They 
were too thick, too heavy, 
and, worst of all, too stiff. He 
feared their heart-shaped heads 
were too broad to pierce plate 
armour, except at short ranges, 
and he doubted whether the 
steel had been properly 
tempered. 

He took a piece of wax from 
the leather pouch on his belt 
and rubbed the doubtful broad- 
heads with it. It was a trick 
which he knew would help a 
blunt head to penetrate. He 
spun each shaft in the vee 
between his thumb and finger- 
nail, and those which vibrated 
or jumped in his hand he put 
on one side as being untrue. 
He squinted along the length 
of each shaft and made a cross 
on the shaftment of those with 
unequal fletching. And he 
noted with disgust that most 
of the feathers were not grey 
goose at all, but mottled turkey. 
One arrow, with a jagged nock, 
he took and cursed and broke 
across his knee; for a rough 
nock meant a frayed string, and 
a breaking string meant a broken 
bow. And, in battle, a broken 
bow has all the makings of a 
dead archer. 

When Bates finished sorting 
his arrows he had three piles 
on his blanket. One pile was 
of sixteen arrows, lighter and 
slighter than the rest, with 
small feathers, cut low: his 
standard flight arrows for the 
long ranges. They were bodkin 
pointed, and Bates judged that, 
with luck in finding a chink, 
they might kill, through mail, 
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at eight to ten score paces. 
And he did not think much of 
that; for he had in his quiver 
a shaft of his own make which 
he had loosed at a venture 
before Harfleur at twelve-score 
paces, and found later nailing 
the mailed foot of a French 
man-at-arms to the ground. 

His second pile consisted of 
twenty - six standard arrows. 
They were twenty-seven inches 
long from nock to base of 
head, and the heads measured 
another inch. The shafts were 
of planed pine, thicker than a 
lead pencil, and their weight 
was the weight of seven silver 
shillings. They were fletched 
with two mottled vanes and a 
white cock feather, and the 
shafts were painted red. 

Bates did not propose to 
use the six arrows in the third 
pile if he could help it. They 
were duds. Two had warped 
shafts, one a bent head, and 
one was bob-tailed and head- 
heavy and bound to fly low. 
The other two arrows had lost 
their backbone, or never had 
any. They were “ weak in 
the spine,’ and Bates knew 
they would buckle when loosed 
and fly wide of the mark. 

Bates’ official supply of am- 
munition thus consisted of four 
dozen arrows. He had, besides, 
two dozen of his own shafts, 
but he did not propose to use 
these unless he was forced to, 
because an arrow shot in battle 
is as good as an arrow lost ; 
each of his shafts had taken a 
lot of work and a long time to 
fashion, and he knew the habits 
and individual characteristics 
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of every one. He knew the 
high-flyers and the low-flyers 
and those that flew right or left. 
He knew the shafts that drifted 
to leeward in a beam wind and 
those which tended to work 
to windward. One black pine 
alrow, with ragged white 
feathers, possessed an artistic 
temperament which only Bates 
understood. Most archers 
would have called it a wild 
arrow and shot it away, but 
Bates knew how to tame it, 
and he was used to its tricks. 
On hot days it was tired and 
sluggish—but flew very straight. 
In the cold it jumped from the 
bow, and, drumming like a snipe, 
sped a score of paces farther 
than any arrow in his quiver. 
Bates loved it. But Bates 
would rather have lost a left- 
hand finger than his favourite 
arrow, a waxed shaft of yellow 
cedar made from trunk sap- 
wood, hewed from the south- 
west side of an old tree and 
seasoned in the square for 
three years and for two years 
in the round. It was a light, 
barrelled shaft, weighing less 
than five shillings, and, with his 
short, quick-casting, self-yew 
hunting bow, Bates had once 
shot it no less than eighteen- 
score paces on the Southampton 
butts, and he cherished it. 
[18-score = 360 yards: a long 
shot for along-bow. The record 
is over 480 yards by Homer 
Prouty in 1935; but Prouty’s 
modern arrow was lighter than 
Bates’. The Turks thought 
nothing of shooting over 500 
yards, using sipers, with their 
exquisite and tiny flight arrows 
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and very’ short,  reflexed, 
composite horn and _ sinew 
bows. } 

When Bates had prepared his 
arrows for the fight, he untied 
his bow case of waxed and 
weatherproof cloth, and took 
out his bow. It was a war bow 
and a mighty weapon, 1? inches 
thick through the handle and 
6 feet 6 inches long. It was 
too long for efficiency. Bates 
knew well enough a shorter 
bow would cast his arrows 
farther and faster, but he also 
knew that the longer a bow is, 
the less liable it is to break. 
He preferred to reduce his 
range and striking power rather 
than run the risk of finding 
himself in the middle of a 
battle with a broken bow in his 
hand. 

The bow was made of yew. 
“The bow was made of yew 
wood, of true wood; the wood 
of English bows.’ Bates’ bow 
was made of Spanish wood. 
If he had been a poet his bow 
would, no doubt, have been 
of soft inelastic English yew. 
But Bates was an experienced 
archer who knew his job, so 
he had bought, at Winchester 
Fair, from a wine merchant, 
an imported stave, a knobbly, 
weather - seasoned billet cut 
from a gnarled old yew which 
had spent a tough life struggling 
to grow on the cold and windy 
top of a Spanish mountain. 
It had taken Bates four years 
to season and shape the bow 
to his satisfaction out of the 
rough stave. To the inexperi- 
enced eye the bow still looked 
a@ rough piece of work. It was 
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full of knots, and, when shaving 
it to shape, Bates had been 
careful to leave plenty of wood 
around each knot to strengthen 
it. The bow’s appearance may 
have been marred by these 
‘raised’ lumps (no modem 
sporting outfitter would have 
tolerated such a rough-looking, 
ugly bow in his shop window), 
but they greatly increased its 
strength and efficiency. 

The back of the bow was 
flat and its belly was ‘ stacked’ 
in a high convex arched section. 
Bates knew that, when a bow 
is bent, the back is under ten- 
sion and the belly compressed, 
so he was careful when shaping 
the stave to get at least a quarter 
of an inch thickness of elastic, 
yellow sap-wood all along the 
back, leaving the belly of re- 
silient, red heart-wood. He 
looked the bow over for 
scratches and crystals, and, 
taking from his pouch a lump 
of bee’s-wax mixed with rosin 
and tallow, he carefully waxed 
the bow and polished it with 
his hand. Then he braced the 
bow and heavily waxed the 
flax string and polished that 
till the friction burnt his hand 
and the string shone like a 
piece of catgut. He wound a 
binding of thin twine round the 
middle of the string and nocked 
a standard arrow on it to make 
sure of the fit. 

When an archer has a bow 
in his hand with an arrow on 
the string, it is pretty sure he 
will draw it—just to see how 
it feels. And when the arrow 
is one the archer has never 
shot before, he is liable to 
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loose it—just to see how it flies. 
Bates greased the fingers of 
his shooting glove with a touch 
of deer-fat, put on the glove, 
and drew the arrow to its head, 
a full draw. He held the bow 
in a light grip and let the 
strain come on the ball of his 
left thumb. He drew with the 
first three fingers of his right 
hand hooked on the string, 
with the base of the arrow 
between the second and index 
fmgers, and the strain on his 
fingers at full draw was as 
though he were lifting a 75-lb. 
weight on a loop of thin string. 
But he hardly felt that great 
strain. The muscles of his back 
and drawing arm were tremen- 
dously developed by a lifetime 
of practice, and the skin on the 
pads of his drawing fingers 
was as hard as horn. 

Bates, at full stretch, settled 
his right hand against the 
angle of his jaw, and, using the 
tip of his arrow-head as a fore- 
sight, he aimed it a shade to 
the right of a tree stump some 
60 yards away. [Bates was 
ahead of his time and shot 
like a crack modern archer ; 
he took aim. Most archers 
drew to the ear, and, therefore, 
could not aim. They shot their 
arrows by instinct, just as a 
boy throws a stone.] When his 
aim came on, Bates plucked 
his fingers from the string. He 
could not help it. He felt he 
had to let that arrow fly. 

The arrow missed. It flew 
a foot wide, to the left, and 
buried itself in the earth be- 
yond. Bates swore and cried 
out, “ A curse on all standard 
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arrows. They flirt left ; they’re 
too stiff in the spine.” 

Making allowance with his 
aim to counteract the shafts’ 
deficiencies, he loosed three 
more arrows, and each one 
thudded into the stump at the 
height of a man’s face from the 
ground. [No great feat at 
that range. Even I have occa- 
sionally shot three consecutive 
arrows into a 9-inch circle from 
60 yards.] 

Bates unstrung his bow. He 
never kept it braced unless he 
was shooting, because it was 
a temperamental piece of yew 
which tended to lose a deal 
of its cast if kept braced and 
under strain, particularly in 
damp weather. Bates had been 
happily married for eighteen 
years, and had only owned his 
bow for three, but he under- 
stood its habits better and 
responded more sympathetically 
to its whims than ever he did 
to those of his wife. 

Bates walked out to retrieve 
his four arrows. The first had 
snaked under the weeds and 
wet earth and he had a job to 
find it. The other three were 
stuck so deep in the stump, 
he had to cut them out with 
his dagger. 

Bates looked at the enemy. 
Their nearest picquet was three 
long bowshots away, and beyond 
stretched their great camp, fill- 
ing the far end of the shallow 
valley. The camp was stirring ; 
Bates heard the neighing of 
horses, and the wind carried 
to him the sounds of shouts 
and laughter. No wonder the 
French were laughing! They 
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were fresh, well fed, and, thanks 
to their tents, dry; they out- 
numbered their enemy six to 
one, and they knew the English 
were starved, spent, trapped, 
and as good as done for already. 
Their battle plan was simple— 
to walk, encased in armour 
and sword in hand, into the 
middle of the half-naked mob 
of enfeebled archers and hack 
them to pieces. It seems im- 
possible that the French should 
have forgotten the terrible lesson 
the English archers taught them 
at Crécy ; it seems more likely 
they did not believe that lesson 
could have been true. The 
strength of the French army 
‘“ was composed of a fiery and 
undisciplined noblesse, which 
imagined itself to be the most 
efficient military force in the 
world, but was in reality little 
removed from an armed mob. 
The French knight believed that, 
since he was infinitely superior 
to any peasant in the social 
scale, he must consequently 
excel him to the same extent 
in military value. He was 
‘therefore prone not only to 
despise all descriptions of in- 
fantry, but to regard their 
appearance on the field against 
him as a species of insult to 
his class pride.” + 

Bates leaned his back against 
the tree stump and gazed at 
the English line. It stretched 
across the valley between the 
woods on either side, and it 
looked very thin to Bates. He 
sighed. “Too few,’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘ We’ll stop some, but 
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not enough, and the rest’l] 
ride through us like—like a 
tallowed shaft through a cow’s 
udder.” He grinned at his 
thought. Then his grin became 
rigid, and showed his clenched 
teeth as the belly pains took 
him and doubled him up. 

Presently the pain passed. 
Bates stood up. ‘To sup on 
hedge berries and break your 
fast on the fear of death,’ said 
he. “Tis enough to tum 
any man’s guts to water.” 

He trudged back towards his 
lines. All the ground between 
the armies was ploughed field, 
and the earth was slippery 
loam on clay soaked by weeks 
of torrential autumn rains. In 
places Bates sank in up to the 
ankles, and he was a little 
cheered by the thought that 
this would not be easy ground 
for heavily armoured men, 
charging on armoured horses. 
He made up his mind to use 
his flight shafts first when the 
charge came and shoot at the 
horses. A light shaft might 
not kill, but it would torment 
a horse and make it plunge and 
rear, and, with luck, throw 
its rider. And when Bates 
visualised a man in heavy plate 
armour trying to walk through 
that quagmire, the picture made 
him grin. 

When Bates rejoined his 
mates his Captain ordered him 
to get himself ready for battle. 
He tightened up his belt two 
holes. He spread out his arrows 
in a semicircle in front of him, 
with the flight arrows nearest to 








1 Oman, ‘ The Art of War.’ 
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hand. He placed his cased bow 
on the arrows and his shooting 
glove on the bow. He buckled 
his quiver on his right thigh 
and hung his hammer-headed 
maul on a strap between his 
shoulder blades. He hitched 
his dagger round his belt until 
it hung in the small of his back, 
made sure his second string was 
ready in the pocket of his 
jerkin; and then he sat down, 
because his knees were shaking. 
He was ready. He wore no 
helmet, preferring to fight bare- 
headed, because his method of 
shooting caused his bowstring, 
at full draw, to touch the brim 
of his steel cap, spoiling his 
aim and tending to fray the 
string. He had lost his iron- 
shod stake three days ago while 
wading through the swamps of 
the Somme, and he felt glad 
he had lost it when Sir Thomas 
Erphingham came riding along 
the line of archers and ordered 
them to plant stakes. Bates 
sat where he was and watched 
his mates advance ten paces 
and drive their stakes into the 
ground. He did not think much 
of the result of their efforts: 
a fence of sharpened poles with 
their points inclined towards 
the enemy. They might serve 
to impale a few blindly charging 
horses, but he doubted it. The 
fence was too thin. 

At ten o’clock the sun came 
out and Bates uncased his bow. 
He liked a sun-warmed bow to 
shoot with; the heat melted 
the brittleness out of the wood 
and made it less liable to 
break if excitement caused 
him to overdraw it. He drew 
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on his shooting glove and 
buckled it round his wrist. 
The glove was of supple buck- 
skin and the tips of the first 
three fingers were reinforced 
with strips of black leather 
cut from a horse’s quarters. © 
He was polishing the horse-butt 
tips when an archer beside him 
gave tongue. ‘“ By Saint Cris- 
pin!” hecried. “ They come!” 

Bates looked up, and it 
seemed to him as if a flood of 
molten metal came pouring 
from the clustered tents of the 
French, to flow in a glittering 
stream down the gentle incline 
and fill the valley with a river 
that sparkled as it ran. 

For a moment Bates was 
dumbfounded. He could not 
believe his eyes. Which is not 
to be wondered at. He had 
never seen anything like that 
before. No one had ever seen 
anything like that before. No 
one has ever seen anything like 
it since. No one ever will. 
That glittering flood, pouring 
down the valley, was composed 
of twelve thousand fully ar- 
moured knights. They were 
not ordinary men, nor ordinary 
soldiers. They were without 
exception noblemen, knights, 
and esquires. And every man 
was encased from head to foot 
in shining armour and waved a 
naked sword or battle-axe above 
his head. 

Bates gasped when he grasped 
the nature of this miracle. 
‘* Allarmoured! Every man !”’ 
he cried. ‘ They’re knights, 
by God! All knights—dis- 
mounted! There’s not a man- 
at-arms nor an archer among 
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’em. All the Knights of France 
are there—and they outnumber 
Us ! ”? 

“ Shut your great bacon trap.”’ 
That was the voice of Bates’ 
Captain. ‘ All the Knights of 
France, in sooth. And what of 
that? Walking on their feet, 
in the mire, mark you! Many’s 
the time I’ve heard you archers 
ery for the King of Spain for a 
mark at four-score paces. Well, 
here’s a better target. All the 
Knights of France stuck in the 
mud for a cock-shy.” The 
Captain may never have heard 
the word ‘Morale,’ but he 
knew all about it. 

Bates stood with his mouth 
agape watching the spectacle 
before him. He saw twelve 
thousand dismounted knights, 
stumbling towards him across 
the ploughed fields, with the 
sunlight glistening on the 
polished iron of their weapons 
and armour. They came, ten 
deep, in a line that stretched 
clear across the valley. They 
came on slowly; but, inexor- 
ably, they came on. And Bates 
suddenly sat down on the wet 
ground, because he did not 
want his mates to see that his 
naked legs were shaking. 

Bates was afraid. Let no 
man blame him. He felt pre- 
cisely as one would feel if 
standing, half naked, in the 
open field, today, watching 
twelve thousand armoured 
tanks, churning their implac- 
able way across the mud of 
no-man’s-land, at one. 

Bates’ Company was in the 
centre of the English line. The 
line was a thousand yards 
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long by six men deep, com- 
posed of one thousand knights 
and men-at-arms and five 
thousand archers. In battle 
one’s eyes see only what is 
close in front of them. Bates, 
in the centre, saw only that 
menacing line of iron rolling 
towards him. He was vaguely 
aware of men shouting on both 
flanks and of horses screaming. 
He saw a riderless charger 
madly gallop across his front, 
to fall in a kicking heap, 
bristling with arrows. That 
was precisely the fate that had 
befallen the French cavalry 
which charged the English flanks. 
Two thousand horsemen had 
charged in, within five hundred 
paces of Bates, but such is 
the fog of fighting that all he 
had noticed was one riderless 
horse. 

Bates heard a bow twang 
behind his back and an arrow 
hiss past his head. He snatched 
up a flight shaft from the 
ground and nocked it on his 
string. He drew, and his ex- 
citement made him lose his 
judgment, so that he aimed 
point-blank, to see his first 
arrow bury itself in the earth 
only 80 yards away. He cursed 
himself and steadied. He 
judged the range. ‘‘ Ten-score 
paces,” he muttered. ‘ It’s the 
waste of a shaft; but I might 
find a raised vizor, or a fool 
with his hauberk tucked under 
his byrnie.”” [Hauberk = mail 
neck-piece. If the hauberk’s 
lower edge hung down outside 
the neck-hole of the breast- 
plate, a falling arrow would 
find no chink. To tuck the end 
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of the hauberk inside the breast- 
plate was asking for trouble 
from long-ranging shafts.] Bates 
raised his bow arm to an angle 
of forty-five degrees and loosed 
a second arrow with a quick, 
slashing release. He tried to 
follow its flight with his eye, 
but lost sight of it at once 
against a background of sky 
streaked with flying shafts. 

Something struck Bates on 
his calves. He looked round 
and saw his Captain beating 
with a bow stave at his men’s 
naked legs. It shocked Bates 
to see a bow being ill-treated in 
that fashion, and it took him 
some time to understand that 
his Captain was shouting to his 
men to stop shooting. 

“Cease shooting?” cried a 
rear rank archer. ‘ Must we 
not shoot, with every knight in 
France within bowshot ? ”’ 

The Captain heard that rear 
rank man. ‘“ You cease!” he 
growled. ‘ That is my order. 
Lie down, you! Let no man 
stand and shoot before I cry 
‘Strike,’ or I loose a shaft 
myself and nail the tail of his 
jerkin to his buttocks. Down!” 

Bates lay down and looked 
to his front. He saw the 
French were still eight-score 
paces distant. They came on 
very slowly. It was no wonder. 
Each man wore a shirt of mail, 
and over the mail he was 
encased in a casque as heavy 
as a diving helmet and a suit 
of plate armour so heavy that 
to walk in it upon firm ground 
required great effort. And those 


armoured men had walked more 
than half a mile, already, over 
clinging, slippery fields of rough 
plough. 

They came on very slowly. 
At every step they sank deep 
in the mud, and Bates, lying 
in the silent line of archers, 
heard the squelchy suckings 
of twenty thousand iron feet 
struggling to pull free from 
the grip of sticky, tenacious 
clay. Bates watched many of 
those iron men fall and struggle 
to rise and fail, until helped 
up by others. And some of 
those who fell and were lifted, 
fellagain and lay still. [‘‘ Middle- 
aged knights of stout habit of 
body died of heart failure in 
battle without having received 
a wound.” ? Such deaths were 
caused, indirectly, by the power 
of the bow. When it was 
found that arrows could pene- 
trate ordinary armour, the suits 
were made so thick and heavy 
as to render their wearers 
practically immobile. The 
French were not the only people 
who overdid this. At Agin- 
court the Duke of York, fat 
and forty-five, died, unwounded, 
inside his armour. ] 

Bates fixed his eyes on @ 
figure that toiled directly to- 
wards him. He judged the man 
to be no mere knight; his 
armour was bronze and his 
helm was crowned with a 
feathered device. He carried 
a great two-handed battle-axe, 
or, rather, he used it as an 
alpenstock to keep himself from 
falling. And because you are 





1 Oman, ‘ The Art of War.’ Vol. II. 
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quarter blind when looking 
through vizor-slits, and because 
the arrow shower had ceased, 
the man’s vizor was up. Bates 
could see his eyes and nose, 
and presently Bates’ drawing 
fingers began to itch. ‘ Under 
four-score paces,’ he growled. 
“ Point-blank now! MHe’s my 
meat. Oh, Captain, let me 
shoot ! ” 

“Down, keep down!”’ cried 
his Captain. ‘“T’ll feather an 
arrow in the back of any man 
who draws a shaft. Watch for 
the word from old Sir Tom. 
If I know him, he’ll let ’em 
close to less than three-score 
ere he cries ‘Strike.’” [Sir 
Thomas Erphingham was O.C. 
Archers. He waited until the 
range was fifty yards before 
giving the order to shoot. He 
meant to make sure. He, obvi- 
ously, knew the strength of 
the French armour and the 
penetration of the English 
arrows. Sir Thomas had more 
opportunities than I of col- 
lecting data bearing on armour 
resistance and arrow penetra- 
tion. But this I do know. 
Some years ago Dr Saxton 
Pope shot a bodkin - pointed 
arrow at a specimen of armour 
made in Damascus in the 
fifteenth century. He mounted 
the armour on a wooden frame 
padded with sacking. His 
arrow, amidst a shower of 
sparks, penetrated the thickest 
portion of the armour, the 
sacking, and the wood, and 
bulged out the opposite side 
of the suit. I have shot a 
short, light, blunt target arrow 
at a galvanised iron bucket 


and completely ruined them 
both. ] 

The man in bronze armour 
struggled towards the stump 
at which Bates had shot his 
sighting arrows. Reaching it, 
he leaned his back against it 
and rested himself for his final 
effort. He stood for a while 
with his head lowered, and 
Bates could see him labouring 
for breath. Presently the man 
took out his dagger and scraped 
away the clay from the blade 
of his axe. Then he raised his 
head and looked at the archers 
—and the temptation was more 
than Bates could bear. He 
knew the range to an inch, 
and nocked on his bowstring 
was one of the very arrows 
which had hit the stump at the 
place against which the French- 
man’s head rested. 

Bates jumped up and drew. 
He knew he could hardly miss 
if only his loose was clean and 
he held his bow steady. He 
aimed for the face, but at that 
moment the Frenchman raised 
his arms and closed his vizor, 
thus shutting the only chink 
in his armour—bar one. And 
Bates saw the chance. He 
shifted his aim from the iron 
face to the momentarily un- 
protected armpit, and loosed. 

It was a good, clean loose, 
and the shaft sped, hissing 
through 60 yards of air within 
one second, with death sitting 
on its head all the way. It hit 
with the ‘Plutt’ of a stone 
flung hard into still water, and 
the French knight flailed with 
his arms and slumped on his 
face with a clatter. His dying 
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scream shrilled high, but the 
rest of the sounds of his pass- 
ing were muffled by his closed 
helm. [This was fortunate for 
all listeners present. An arrow 
wound causes the most terrible 
agony ; it does not numb with 
shock like a rifle bullet or a 
shell splinter, and a sheering 
cut is more painful than a 
puncturing blow. In spite of 
this, the arrow is merciful. 
[t kills quickly. The wound of 
ingress does not close up as a 
bullet wound does, and the 
hemorrhage caused by the 
broad-head is terrific. Mr 
Arthur Young killed a lion in 
East Africa with a single arrow. 
The poor brute bled to death 
before it could charge home. ] 

Bates’ shot pulled on to 
their feet every archer near 
him. The sight of the labouring 
line of embogged knights within 
point-blank range was too much 
for their discipline. They had 
to shoot, and they shot. Noth- 
ing could stop them. In five 
seconds every archer in the 
front ranks was shooting at 
that unmissible target as fast 
a8 he could nock, draw, and 
loose. And the rear-rank men, 
unable to contain themselves, 
took a risky chance and let 
drive over the bent backs of 
the front ranks each time a 
man stooped to pick up an 
alTow. 

There arose an _ indescrib- 
able and awful sound — the 
sound of a thousand bows 
twanging and a thousand 
altows whistling simultaneously 
through the air; the sound of 
a hurricane lashing at a forest ; 
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the sound of a thousand steel 
arrow-heads hurtling against 
a wall of casques and breast- 
plates with the din of an insane 
boiler works and hundreds of 
furious pneumatic riveters and 
berserk drilling machines roar- 
ing in raging haste. The space 
between the lines became roofed 
with arrows. Each shaft that 
struck square struck down; if 
it did not penetrate and kill, 
it felled its man with a blow 
as from a sledge-hammer. Each 
arrow that struck at an angle 
shattered itself in a shower of 
sparks, or glanced aside to 
strike again beyond. 

Presently the arrow storm 
slackened and ceased. Its clang- 
ing roar died slowly out, like 
the passing of tropical hail 
beating, then tapping, on corru- 
gated iron roofs. 

Bates stopped shooting when 
he looked for a standing man 
to shoot at, and saw nothing 
but a line of prone bodies 
heaped up three deep. He 
wiped the sweat from his face 
and stood marvelling. And 
well he might; for the bare 
face of the ploughed field that 
had become a field of battle 
had grown @ crop of arrow 
shafts as thick as a field of 
wind-laid wheat. [I do not 
think I exaggerate. The archers’ 
fight at Agincourt lasted about 
twenty minutes; there were 
five thousand archers shooting, 
and, under the circumstances, 
it is certain they shot as fast 
as they could. I can hit a 
4-foot target at 50 yards with 
eight arrows per minute, and 
it is safe to assume that the 
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practised archers at Agincourt 
could shoot faster than that. 
They had ample reserves of 
arrows in the arrow trucks. 
I estimate, therefore, that a 
million arrows hit a_ target 
1000 yards long and 10 yards 
wide—that is, ten arrows per 
square yard. 

My idea concerning the felling 
power of an arrow, striking but 
not penetrating an armoured 
man, is confirmed by a recent 
episode which occurred at, of 
all places, Hollywood. During 
a rehearsal of a scene for the 
film ‘ Robin Hood,’ Mr Howard 
Hill, who is a noted American 
archer, loosed an arrow at a 
mounted man wearing a steel 
breastplate covered with two 
inches of balsa wood, and 
knocked him clean out of the 
saddle. I regret to hear that 
the episode will not appear in 
the picture, as after that no 
actor could be induced to accept 
the part of the mounted knight.] 

Bates saw that not one single 
man of all the enemy was left 
standing upon his feet, but it 
took him a little time to 
believe what his eyes told him. 
[It is almost incredible. Even 
on the Somme in 1916 a number 
of our infantry were neither 


killed nor wounded, though 
attacking through intense 
machine-gun barrages. But at 


Agincourt, according to many 
authorities, the casualties 
amongst the French nobles who 
made the main attack were 
ten thousand, almost all due 
to the arrow barrage.] When 
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he did grasp the truth he 
slung his bow over his shoulder, 
unstrapped the heavy maul 
from his back, and ran forward, 
He could see the top of the 
tree stump sticking up out of 
the mound of bodies, and he 
made for the stump, because 
at its foot lay something he 
wanted very badly. 

Bates found the knight in 
bronze armour at the bottom 
of the pile. His armour was 
riveted on, and Bates, being 
in @ hurry, raised his maul and 
proceeded to crack him open, 
as one cracks open a lobster 
shell to get at the meat. 
[“‘ The archers beat upon their 
armour with mallets as though 
they were smiths hammering 
on anvils.”’?+ But the archers 
were not the inhuman brutes 
this may make them appear. 
If the man inside the armour 
was alive, the archer cracked 
him open very carefully, for 
reasons both financial and 
humane. <A dead knight was 
only worth the armour and 
gear he lay in; a live knight 
was worth his ransom. ]} 

Bates slogged away, but the 
armour was tough. He worked 
on doggedly, taking little notice 
of the happenings around him. 
He saw his King ride up and a 
messenger present him with a 
paper. The King read the 
message, and turning to his 
escort, spoke. ‘ This note,” 
said he, ‘ doth tell me of ten 
thousand French, that in the 
field lie slain: of princes, in 
this number, And nobles bearing 





1 *Gesta Henrici V.,’ p. 56. 
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panners, there lie dead One 
Hundred Twenty Six: added 
to these, Of knights, esquires, 
and gallant gentlemen, eight 
thousand and four hundred ; 
of the which, Five hundred 
were but yesterday dubb’d 
knights: So that, in these 
ten thousand they have lost, 
There are but sixteen hundred 
mercenaries; The rest are 
princes, barons, lords, knights, 
squires, And gentlemen of blood 
and quality. 

“Here was a royal fellow- 
ship of death! Where is the 
number of our English dead ? ”’ 

Bates saw the messenger hand 
the King another paper, and 
he heard the King read on: 
“Edward the Duke of York, 
the Earl of Suffolk, Sir Richard 
Ketly, Davy Gam, esquire: 
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None else of name; and of all 
other men but five and twenty. 
O God, thy arm was here! and 
not to us, but to thy arm alone, 
Ascribe we all!” 4 

The King declaimed well ; he 
knew what to say and when to 
say it. When he had done 
Bates grunted, spat on his 
hands, and recommenced his 
hammering. The King was 
riding on, but at the noise he 
turned. ‘Ho, archer!” he 
cried, ‘has slaughter turned 
your brain that you so fiercely 
strive to take again a life already 
taken ? ” 

“No, sir,’”? Bates answered. 
“1 took his life; but, by my 
naked shanks, what I take 
from him now I value more 
than life. I need his nether 
garments.” 





1 W. Shakespeare, not W. Martyr. 
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TRINNY’S. 


BY T. C. BRIDGES, 


THERE are clubs which have 
so special an atmosphere of 
their own that when, as must 
occasionally happen, the wrong 
type of member is elected, 
he is not happy. Presently 
he drifts out, resigns, and is 
seen no more. Go back thirty- 
odd years and the case was 
much the same with the little 
Dartmoor inn at Two Bridges, 
then called the Saracen’s Head. 
Its landlord was Henry Trina- 
man, known to his numerous 
friends as Trinny. 

Trinny had been an athlete 
in his youth and had a fine 
collection of pots won in bicycle- 
racing on the old penny-farthing 
machines. With middle-age he 
had grown stout. At _ this 
period he weighed about sixteen 
stone, but was still active. 
He was the ideal host, the sort 
that Dickens would have 
delighted to describe. What- 
ever time of day a visitor 
arrived, there was Trinny in 
the little glass - sided porch, 
waiting to welcome him, to 
ask what sort of journey he 
had had, to inquire after his 
health and that of his family. 
Even if the newcomer were a 
stranger he felt instantly at 
home. Then Trinny personally 
conducted him to his room. 
Funny little rooms they were, 
low-ceilinged, small-windowed, 


for the inn had been built 
before Victoria came to the 





throne. But the beds and 
furnishings were all that could 
be desired. As for the food, 
it was almost too good to be 
true. All sat at one long table, 
a@ family party, and Trinny 
personally saw that each had 
just what he or she liked best. 
He never forgot a visitor's 
preference either in food or 
drink. Indeed, his power of 
memory, especially for faces, 
was positively royal. A man 
came into the bar one day and 
ordered a drink. 

‘‘You won’t remember me, 


Mr Trinaman,”’ he said. “ My 
name is...’ Trinny raised 
a hand. 


“ Wait, sir! Yes, I have it. 
Your name is Weston, but it 
is a good many years since I 
last saw you.” 

‘¢ Eleven,”’ replied the other 
in amazement, ‘‘and then I 
was here for only one night.” 

In those days a motor-car 
was hardly seen on Dartmoor, 
trippers were unknown, and 
the fishing was good. For 
five shillings a month, or ten 
for the season, you had your 
choice of forty miles of water. 
The trout were small but 
plentiful. I remember a man 
taking ninety-eight in one day 
on the East Dart. Only dark- 
ness prevented him from scoring 
his century. 

A delightfully friendly at- 
mosphere pervaded the place. 
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Everyone knew everybody else, 
for the same people came at 
the same dates year after year. 
A jolly parson from Bucking- 
hamshire, a stout London 
solicitor, an insurance agent 
from Bristol, the director of 
a great tea company, the head 
of a Torquay provision firm, 
an ex-army officer famous for 
his exploration work in South 
America—all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, yet all possessed 
with the same passion for 
fishing, all united in a common 
pursuit. A newcomer was 
subjected to a certain scrutiny. 
If he passed muster he was 
quickly accepted; if not he 
was politely ignored and soon 
found it expedient to move on. 

It is not quite true to say 
that the guests were all fisher- 
men, for in the autumn a few 
came for the shooting. <A 
Duchy shooting licence cost 
only ten shillings and there 
were snipe, teal, rabbits, and 
black game. There were also 
hunting folk, members of the 
Dartmoor, the Lamerton, and 
of various harrier packs, who 
stayed the night when the 
meet was in the neighbour- 
hood. Squire Coryton was then 
Master of the Dartmoor, and 
great sport he showed. The 
chief trouble was that there 
were too many foxes. I have 
seen three afoot at once, and 
sometimes it took days to 
recover hounds which had gone 
off on a hunt of their own 
right up into the heart of the 
Moor. There was an occasional 
antiquarian who examined hut 
circles and other relics of the 


Stone Age, and there was Eden 
Phillpotts who spent whole days 
tramping with his secretary 
over those areas of the Moor 
which he afterwards made the 
scenes of his early Dartmoor 
stories. One other whom I 
recall was Eden’s brother, Dr 
Phillpotts, one of the most 
versatile men I ever met—an 
alienist, a fisherman, a bee- 
keeper, an expert on football, 
and a contributor of short 
stories to ‘ The Idler.’ 

Needless to say, Trinny’s bar 
was popular not only with 
visitors to the hotel, but also 
with the Moor farmers and 
shepherds. Moor folk were and 
are very different from the 
easygoing folk of the ‘in- 
country,’ and in those days 
they resented the presence of 
‘furriners.’? Yet many a friend- 
ship was struck up over a 
glass of sloe gin in the Saracen’s 
Head, and sometimes a visitor 
received from a tough old 
Moorman the accolade in these 
words: “Yew come in any 
time you’m a mind to, mister. 
Us’ll be glad to see ’ee.”’ 

In an atmosphere like this 
was a certain relaxation of 
convention, and the stage was 
set for queer happenings, some 
of which may be worth recalling. 
A man named Lightbody was 
a principal character in an odd 
episode. 

With his plump body, short 
legs, and large head, it was 
plain that Nature had never 
intended Leslie Lightbody for 
a fighting man. He had good 
manners, a high, squeaky voice, 
two nice terriers, and a charming 
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little fair-haired wife to whom 
he was devoted. Every summer 
he brought the terriers and 
Mrs Lightbody to Trinny’s, 
from where he did a little mild 
fishing and a good deal of 
walking. 

Seth Cranch of Brin Tor 
Farm had the reputation of 
possessing the worst temper 
of any man on Dartmoor. 
With his long, clean-shaven 
upper lip, stiff fringe of rusty 
whiskers, and small stubborn 
eyes, he belonged to a type 
now extinct. He could neither 
read nor write, and believed 
so firmly in piskies that not 
even a fox in his poultry yard 
would bring him out of his 
house after dark. 

On a blazing day in July, 
Cranch and his son, Jabez, 
were scything hay in a field 
by the brook. Lightbody and 
his wife, with the terriers, were 
walking up to the fisherman’s 
path on the far side of the 
stream. They stopped to watch 
the work. Cranch loathed 
‘furriners.’ He had cause; 
for his land bordered the road, 
and more than once he had 
found a party of trippers 
sprawled in his mowing grass, 
or tramping through it, picking 
ox-eyed daisies. Blissfully un- 
aware of the man’s antipathies, 
Lightbody addressed him. 

“Hot work, Mr Cranch.’’ 
Cranch did not lift his head ; 
his scythe swept in a wide 
arc. “ Pretty hot this after- 
noon,” Lightbody repeated 


pleasantly. Cranch stopped and 
glared. 
“ Bain’t nigh so hot as the 


place yew’d ought to be settin’ 
in,” he snarled. Lightbody 
shrugged and moved on. 

Just then his terriers turned 
out a rabbit from a bush 
by the brook. The terrified 
creature bolted almost between 
Cranch’s legs, and the dogs 
went shrieking after. The lid 
lifted from Cranch’s temper. 

“Take them there dratted 
beasts out o’ my field, yew 
fat-faced son of a she-dog!” 
he bellowed. This was merely 
the start. For an _ illiterate 
man Cranch had amazing com- 
mand of invective, and he 
went all out. Lightbody grew 
annoyed. 

“That is no language to 
use in the presence of a lady,” 
he retorted. ‘‘ You ought to 
apologise, Mr Cranch.”’ 

“Apologise!” Cranch 
dropped his scythe and started 
forward with great strides. 
Lightbody stood his ground, 
The little man was not lacking 
in pluck. Cranch splashed 
through the brook, and, if 
Lightbody had been wise, he 
would have tackled the angry 
farmer as he came up the far 
bank. With a mistaken sense 
of chivalry he refrained, and 
Cranch was on him before 
Lightbody could get in a single 
blow. The two closed, and 
then Lightbody had not a 
chance. But he did manage 
to trip his adversary and the 
two went to the ground to- 
gether. The peaty bank gave 
way and both rolled into the 
pool below. Lightbody was 
underneath, and, although the 
water was less than two feet 
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deep, it looked all odds on 
the little man getting drowned. 

Mrs Lightbody had other 
ideas. Despite the hampering 
skirts of those pre-war days, 
she scrambled down the bank, 
flung herself upon Cranch and 
forced his head under water. 
Cranch, who had certainly never 
experienced total immersion in 
all his sixty years, opened his 
mouth to yell, swallowed a 
large part of the brook and 
became so busy getting rid 
of it that Mrs Lightbody was 
able to rescue her husband and 
help him up the bank. 

“ Now we’ll go straight back 
to the hotel,’’ she said with 
unwonted decision. 

Trinny was shocked at the 
condition of his guests. Maids 
flew to prepare hot baths, and 
he himself hurried to provide 
sloe gin. The kindest soul 
alive, Trinny was angered when 
he heard the Lightbodys’ story, 
and declared that this was a 
matter for the police. So 
presently Lightbody, changed 
and dry, was being driven to 
the Tavistock Police Station in a 
Belsize car belonging to another 
visitor. On the way he passed 
Cranch riding his shaggy pony, 
bound on a similar errand. So 
there was a summons and a 
cross-summons, and the Court 
at Tavistock was crowded when 
the case came on. There could 
be but one ending. Cranch was 
adjudged the offender and fined 
five pounds and costs. 

Later, Cranch fell foul of his 
landlords, the Duchy, and was 
warned that his lease, due to 
expire in about a year, would 
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not be renewed. Despite his 
queer temper neighbours were 
sorry for him, because he was 
getting old and worked hard to 
gain a living from his barren 
acres. 

Early in the following year 
news came that our landlord, 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George V. of blessed memory, 
was to visit his Duchy in the 
following June, that he and the 
Princess would stay at Prince- 
town, that he proposed to 
entertain his tenants at 
luncheon, and that he would 
attend our local pony races. 
The Dartmoor racecourse is 
the strangest of its kind; for 
it lies at a height of twelve 
hundred feet above sea-level on 
the oval top of Huccaby Tor. 
The average rainfall on Dart- 
moor exceeds eighty inches, but 
by special mercy the day, though 
cold, turned out fine, and in all 
the history of the Moor never 
did such a crowd gather on its 
bleak heights. We reckoned it 
at seven thousand, and the 
Ashburton road was blocked 
for miles. The luncheon was 
held in a big marquee on the 
lower side of the road, and 
when it was over the tenants 
scrambled up the steep hill to 
join the crowds on the course. 

We had built a royal box for 
our distinguished visitors and 
lined it with red cloth. It gave 
them an excellent view of the 
course, and they seemed thor- 
oughly to enjoy the spectacle of 
farmers’ boys and even farmers’ 
girls galloping furiously on 
ponies of which the average 
height was about twelve hands. 
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Between the races, various 
tenants were brought up by the 
Duchy Steward and presented 
to their Highnesses. Among 
them Cranch. Cranch wore his 
Sunday best, a suit of black 
broadcloth almost as thick and 
heavy as felt. On his head was 
a rusty bowler hat rammed 
down so tightly that his ears 
stuck out on either side like 
bat’s wings. Neglecting to re- 
move the relic, he took the 
Prince’s offered hand and, with- 
out waiting a single second, 
started his complaint. 

“They be taking away my 
farm, zur. They ’ont let me 
stay. A shame I du call it! 
I been there all my life and my 
father afore me. Can’t ’ee do 
summat about it?’ Not a 
flicker of surprise showed on the 
Prince’s face. 

“ Certainly I will see what 
can be done about it, Mr 
Cranch,”’ was his answer. 
‘‘ How much land have you and 
where is your farm?” His 
manner quieted Cranch in mar- 
vellous fashion, and presently 
he had the old fellow chatting 
calmly. Something was done 
about it; for Cranch remained 
on his farm to the end of his 
days and his son succeeded him. 

‘“‘ Her be a proper gentleman,”’ 
was Cranch’s comment. Higher 
praise he gave to no man. 

Two miles north of Huccaby 
rises the rocky crest of Bellevor. 
Bellevor, or Baal’s Tor, is an 


isolated hill some _ eighteen 
hundred feet high, and _ its 
summit is a pyramid of 


weathered granite, a sort of 
natural grandstand from which 
hundreds of people used to 
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watch the annual hunt on 
Bellevor Day. The meet wag 
that of the Dart Vale Harriers, 
and everyone who owned gq 
horse or could beg or borrow 
one attended. I have seen g 
field of more than a hundred 
and fifty. There was a sunken 
road running up the hillside 
by which wheeled vehicles could 
reach a plateau just below 
the top of the tor, and those 
who did not hunt drove up, 
bringing lunch with them. 
Trinny was always on the spot, 
presiding over a waggonette 
which served as a temporary 
bar, and was well supplied 
with beer and spirituous liquor, 
especially sloe gin. In those 
pre-war days a large glass of 
sloe gin cost but fourpence, 
and the amount consumed at 
luncheon was stupendous. Sloe 
gin was fine jumping powder, 
and the feats performed during 
the afternoon hunt were some- 
times startling. On one occasion 
I saw a farmer mounted on 
a stout cob, galloping hard 
for the sunk road, at the same 
moment that a pony trap, 
driven by an elderly woman, 
was coming up the hill. There 
was no stopping, and, to give 
the rider credit, he did not 
try to pull up. He cleared the 
whole outfit, his horse’s hooves 
almost brushing the old lady’s 
bonnet. I was not near enough 
to hear her comments, but I 
will be bound they were caustic. 
As it happened she was the 
aunt of the bold horseman. 
On the evening before one 
Bellevor Day a stranger turned 
up at Trinny’s. A tall, rather 
good-looking man of forty-five 
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or so. He had no rods, and 
we old-timers wondered about 
him a little. His name was 
Marrable— Simon  Marrable. 
Where he came from we had 
no idea. Next day he walked 
to Bellevor and got there early. 
Presently a four-horse brake 
arrived, full of people. Marrable 
opened the door and politely 
handed out the ladies. We 
took it that they were ac- 
quaintances, but presently one 
of them said to me: ‘ Who 
is that man who helped us 
out?” “No,” she added when 
I had told her, “I never saw 
him before. I think he is a 
little eccentric.” Marrable 
spent the morning greeting 
complete strangers. Once, when 
a lady drove up alone in a 
pony trap, he insisted on getting 
in and piloting her vehicle to a 
safe anchorage. 

In the afternoon it came on 
to rain, and by night it was 
a regular Dartmoor soak. The 
bar was full that evening. 
Marrable was there and so 
was Dr Phillpotts. Marrable 
began to talk to Phillpotts, and 
Phillpotts chaffed him mildly. 

“You’re a great man with 
the ladies, Marrable,” he said 
smilingly. Marrable jumped up. 

“You insult me, sir,” he 
retorted loudly. Phillpotts gave 
him a quick look. 

“Nonsense!” he _ replied 
genially. “That is the last 
thing I meant to do.” For a 
moment Marrable glared at 
him, then walked straight out 
of the door at the far end of 
the bar, which opened on to 
the road. 

“What’s the matter with 


the chap?’ someone asked. 
No one answered, and presently 
the hum of talk began again. 
Some five minutes elapsed, then 
the door banged open and in 
marched Marrable. He was 
soaked. Water was dripping 
off him. He stalked across 
to Phillpotts and shook his 
fist under his nose. 

“T have been waiting for 
you outside for five minutes,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Do you deny me 
the satisfaction one gentleman 
owes to another ? ” 

“My dear chap, I am so 
sorry,” said Phillpotts. ‘ You 
never told me. In any case, 
it is too dark outside to settle 
our differences, and too wet. 
What do you say to putting 
it off till morning? Then I 
shall be at your service.”’ 

“You mean it?” growled 
Marrable. 

** Of course I mean it. Now 
as we are honourable opponents 
and I should not wish to take 
any advantage of you, I suggest 
that you change those wet 
clothes, have a warm drink, 
and go to bed. I don’t want to 
fight a man with a bad cold.” 
Marrable swallowed it like milk ; 
Phillpotts took him off to his 
room and himself compounded 
the drink. Poor Marrable was 
still under the opiate when they 
took him off next morning and 
got him certified. He was quite 
insane, but how long he had 
been so it was difficult to say. 
Apparently he had no relations 
or friends. 

During the following autumn 
a gang of navvies were at work 
laying the telephone cable from 
Falmouth to London. Across 
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the Moor, from Tavistock to 
Moreton Hampstead, the cable 
was buried underground. Thirty 
years ago navvies were a race 
apart. A hard- fisted lot, 
poachers to a man, they were 
wonderful workers, and at heart 
most decent fellows. Since there 
were no lodgings to be had on 
Dartmoor they camped on their 
job, living in tents, doing their 
own cooking. 

There are great granite 
quarries on Dartmoor, and 
among the quarrymen were 
some noted scrappers. On a 
November night one of these 
men came into the bar at the 
Saracen’s Head and had a 
drink or two. He was a strap- 
ping, sullen-faced fellow, but I 
cannot remember his name. It 
was about ten when he went 
out. I had been dining at the 
inn, and half an hour later left 
to walk home. At that time 
I had a house a little way up 
the hill. A heavy fog had come 
on, and, just beyond the humped 
bridge which then carried the 
main road across the Dart, I 
could see a dull red glare. It 
came from the brazier of the 
navvies’ camp, which was 
pitched close to the road at no 
great distance from the river. 
The fog was so dense that this 
was all I could see until quite 
close ; then I became aware of 
a ring of men by the roadside, 
and that from the centre of this 
ring was coming the thud of 
blows and the sound of heavy 
breathing. The big quarryman 
was facing an almost equally 
burly navvy, and the two were 
fighting with deadly intensity. 
It was a scene worthy of the 
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brush of a great painter. The 
small flickering flames that rose 
from the surface of the red-hot 
coals illuminated the two an- 
tagonists and the circle of silent, 
intent faces, and the whole 
picture was curtained and closed 
in by the grey curtain of drifting 
mist. 

Most of us have seen pro- 
fessional pugilists box in the 
roped ring under the glare of 
are lights, but to few of this 
generation has been given the 
sight of a bare- fist battle 
between men of immense natural 
strength and endurance, whose 
fighting is almost entirely 
offence with only a rudimentary 
knowledge of the warding of 
blows. Judging by the pounded 
turf beneath their feet and by 
the shocking condition of their 
faces, they had been at it for 
some time. There were, of 
course, no rounds, and both 
men were panting with ex- 
haustion. They were stripped 
to shirt and trousers, but their 
shirts were in rags and their 
bare chests crimsoned with the 
marks of blows. 

It was remarkably fair fight- 
ing. There was little or no 
holding. Each plugged away 
at the other to the limit of his 
strength. Both were bleeding 
profusely. The end came sud- 
denly. To me it looked as if 
the navvy’s fist got home under 
the left ear of the quarryman, 
but the light was bad and I 
presume the blow reached the 
chin. Up rose the quarryman’s 
arms and down he went flat 
on the turf. His great body 
quivered, then was still. In a 
trice a blanket was spread and 
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the beaten man lifted on to it. 
One navvy brought water, an- 
other whisky. 

“He copped it all right,” 
remarked the first as he mopped 
the gory face. The other 
nodded. 

“ Asked for it, he did.” 

Presently they told me that 
the quarryman had _ literally 
asked for it. He had come in 
among them, boasting that he 
could thrash any one of them. 
They saw he had drink taken 
and tried to pacify him, but, 
finding that it was no use, had 
put up Tom Gibson against 
their visitor, with the result 
above described. What struck 
me so greatly was their treat- 
ment of the beaten man. They 
put him to bed in one of their 
tents for the night and gave 
him breakfast next morning. I 
hope he appreciated it, but as 
to that I have no information. 

Fogs are the curse of Dart- 
moor, and probably the only 
people who welcome them are 
the lags who bolt under their 
cover from the big prison at 
Princetown. Not that it does 
the poor devils much good ; for 
they are invariably caught 
before they have been long at 
liberty. Fog is bad at sea, but 
at any rate a ship can lie to and 
make a noise with its fog-horn ; 
but fog on a place like Dart- 
moor is hell—when you are out 
in it. 

One autumn day a man 
named Esterbrook came up 
from Plymouth to Princetown 
by train and put up for the 
night at Trinny’s. He said 
he was going to walk to Cran- 
mere Pool next day. Why 
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anyone should wish to visit 
Cranmere has always puzzled 
me. It is nothing but an untidy 
hole in the ground with a little 
dirty water at the bottom, and 
a box where visitors can post 
letters which are retrieved by 
the next caller. The pool lies 
in the central morass of the 
High Moor; there is no view, 
nothing to be seen of any 
interest. The walk is always 
unpleasant, and in wet weather 
actually dangerous; for there 
are slime pits that will swallow 
an elephant, let alone a man. 
But this was the beginning of 
October, the day was fine, 
the Moor was dry, Esterbrook 
knew the way, and soon after 
breakfast he set out, carrying 
his lunch in his pocket. 

About three in the afternoon 
the weather changed ; the wind 
backed from north-east to west, 
cloud settled on the top of 
Devil’s Tor, and soon shrouded 
Longaford and Littaford. Dusk 
fell and there was no sign of 
Esterbrook. By dinner - time 
Trinny was anxious. He always 
felt a personal responsibility 
for his guests. But there was 
nothing to be done, because 
by this time, if you stood in 
the middle of the road, the 
stone walls on either side were 
invisible. There are two 
principal risks to a person lost 
in a fog on the Moor. He may 
stumble into a bog and be 
unable to get out, or he may 
die of exposure. Even on a 
summer night the temperature 
falls pretty low before morning, 
and this was October. Ten 
o’clock struck, and still no 
sign of the wanderer. Two 
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or three of us sat in the bar 
keeping Trinny company. We 
knew he would not go to bed. 

The outer door opened, a 
man came in, blinked in the 
light, staggered, and would have 
fallen if one of us had not 
caught him. It was Ester- 
brook. I have never seen 
anyone in worse plight. From 
head to knees he was plastered 
with black peat, his trousers 
were in rags, his boots broken, 
and he was in the last stage 
of exhaustion. A tumbler of 
hot gin and water with sugar 
brought a trace of colour to 
his face, but he could hardly 
speak, and we got him to bed 
as quickly as possible. It 
was not until next day that we 
had his story. 

The fog had caught him on 
his way back from Cranmere, 
and he knew at once that his 
one hope was to find a stream. 
He had, of course, noticed the 
change of wind, and, keeping 
the faint draught of air on his 
back, started for the top of 
the West Dart. He got into 
a bad bog and had a job to 
get out. In doing so he fell 
and was soaked in the peat 
soup. He turned to the right, 
and, jumping from one tussock 
of reeds to another, found firmer 
ground. Then at last he struck 
the brook, here a mere rift 
in the peat, barely a yard wide. 
He followed it down, but 
stumbled into another bog, so 
was forced to take to the bed 
of the stream. By this time 
it was getting dark and he 
blundered among the boulders 
in its bed, terrified of spraining 


an ankle or damaging himself 
so that he could not walk. 
Sometimes he was almost waist- 
deep in the water, and it was 
bitterly cold. 

It was pitch dark and the 
fog thicker than ever when he 
arrived at the dam which is 
the intake of one branch of the 
Devonport leat. There was 
a deal of water coming over 
the dam, and Esterbrook knew 
that he could not continue 
down the brook bed. So he 
decided to try the leat. The 
leat is an artificial channel 
about five feet wide with per- 
pendicular banks which runs 
along the contours of the hill- 
side, eventually reaching a level 
of two or three hundred feet 
above the Dart. The stream 
is swift but shallow. Ester- 
brook had three miles of this. 
Once he left it and tried to 
walk along the bank, but the 
hillside was so steep that he 
took a bad fall, so in the end 
he kept to the bed. His feet, 
he said, became so numbed 
that he could not feel them, 
and, when at last he reached 
the top of the hill above Two 
Bridges and stepped out on 
to firm turf, he dropped and 
lay for some minutes, feeling 
that he could not face the last 
half-mile. Luckily for him it 
was all downhill, and so he 
came to safety. 

In old days all the Dartmoor 
rivers were ‘ streamed ’ for tin, 
and I fancy that a good deal 
of gold was found. My brother, 
who had been for years in 
Australia and South Africa, 
made a small bet with Trinny 
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that he could find ‘ colour’ 
in the Dart or one of its tribu- 
taries. He decided to try the 
Cowsic, so borrowed a shovel 
and one of those large flat 
pans in which milk is set for 
the cream to rise. I, being 
interested, accompanied him. 
I had recently damaged a knee 
and was on crutches, and, 
though I could get along well 
enough on level ground, found 
it hard work to follow down 
into the gorge of the Cowsic. 
My brother picked a pool in 
which gravel and sand lay 
thickly, and had just got out 
the first shovelful when I put 
the end of one of my crutches 
into a wasps’ nest. I might 
mention that this was the 
only wasps’ nest I ever saw 
on Dartmoor. The angry insects 
came out in a@ swarm, and, 
in trying to get away, I took 
a tumble and could not get 
up. My brother jumped to 
the rescue, and, tearing a branch 
from a tree, beat off the wasps 
and hauled me to safety. I 
was pretty badly stung; he 
got off more lightly. He helped 
me home, then prepared to 
destroy the nest. Since there 
was no cyanide available he 
adopted the old-fashioned plan 
of tying up some gunpowder in 
brown paper and attaching a 
length of fuse. 

When he went back down 
the hill Pluto followed. Pluto 
was a Great Dane, a most 
amiable animal, a keen ratter, 
but not blessed with brains. 
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Protected by a length of 
gauze, my brother pushed the 
powder bag into the nest, 
tamped the hole with earth, 
lit the fuse, and retired to a 
safe distance. Pluto, who had 
watched the proceedings with 
intense interest, now decided 
that it was time to dig out 
the rat which he fully believed 
to be hidden in the hole, and, 
before my brother could stop 
him, had got to work. Two 
things happened at once. The 
powder fizzed off and all the 
surviving wasps poured out 
and went for Pluto. Pluto, 
shrieking, ran to my brother 
for protection, and my brother 
bolted through the brook and 
across the field beyond in the 
direction of the inn. Pluto 
and the wasps followed, and 
Trinny, who had been observing 
operations from his garden, 
laughed until the tears ran 
down his plump cheeks. 

Those were good days, days 
one would like to live over 
again. Now the Dartmoor roads 
are tarred, huge motor-coaches 
thunder along them, the little 
Saracen’s Head is the Two 
Bridges Hotel, double or treble 
its former size. Praise be, the 
Moor itself remains unchanged. 
The streams still run, the tors 
with their fantastic crests of 
weather- worn granite rise 
against the sky, the great rains 
still fall, and the fogs roll down 
dense as ever. Man and the 
motor have not yet conquered 
the wilderness, nor ever will. 
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GO, BULLY BHURTPORE! 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL 


It is a remarkable thing that 
the ‘ side-show,’ no matter how 
arduous and bloody it may be, 
seems fated to remain without 
honour in comparison with con- 
temporary campaigns in the 
principal theatre of war. So 
much is this the case, indeed, 
that even in our own day a 
man who has served, say at 
Boulogne, may count himself 
rather more efficient a warrior 
than one who has fought at 
Kut. The phenomenon was 
particularly observable about 
the time of the Mahratta wars ; 
and it was the custom, for years 
after 1805, for the critics in the 
London clubs, who had never 
served in India, scornfully to 
bid anyone home from there 
on leave who had annoyed 
them: ‘Go, sir, and bully 
Bhurtpore ! ”’ 

Fortune never took me to 
Bhurtpore, even for its duck- 
shoots, during many years of 
Indian soldiering, which in- 
cluded a spell at Agra. I 
regret it now. For in studying 
—as a man whose India is 
behind him will do—the tales 
of campaigning, travel, and 
reminiscence of the ‘ Land of 
Regrets’ of long ago, he will 
find nothing more engrossing 
than the story of the two sieges 
of that fortress. 

India is studded with forts, 
large and small, up, down, and 
across, many of them romantic- 
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looking to a degree, and all 
possessing a history into which 
it is worth delving. I suppose, 
though, that no part of it con- 
tains finer or more numerous 
specimens of old fortification 
than does Rajputana and the 
States that border on it. The 
great sandstone fortress of 
Gwalior—to indicate one of 
them—will linger in the memory 
of most of ‘ Maga’s’ readers 
who know India, as will Chitér, 
to name another. And there 
are many other Rajput fast- 
nesses, remote from railways 
(and which, indeed, the railways 
have relegated still further into 
the past), that are splendidly 
impressive. 

Such a fastness is Rhantam- 
bér, away up at the summit of a 
pass leading to the crossings of 
the Chambal River from the 
west. I came upon it once 
during a tiger-shoot, on 4a 
winter’s day when I had ridden 
with my host far from camp 
into a cleft in the Siwai Maéd- 
hopur hills and up a rocky 
stream-bed. It was less like 
an experience of waking life 
than something in a dream, to 
find such Cyclopean towers and 
battlements across one’s track, 
to clamber up great hewn steps 
and enter the massive keep. 
The tatterdemalion ‘ garrison’ 
(for the place is held) clattered 
out to meet us, hoisted the 
many-hued pennant of Jaipur, 
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and eventually fired as a salute 
two old pieces which they had 
dragged from their sleep in dim 
embrasures. I remember how 
the gunner waved his ‘ match ’ 
in the air? to make it burn 
before applying it, and how at 
each shattering discharge the 
grasses shook and quivered with 
the blast, while peacocks 
screamed upon the battlements 
and jackals howled in the far 
valleys. And the smoke-cloud 
that hung for about an hour 
between me and the copper 
sun... 

Rhantamboér, so far as I 
could discover, had never sus- 
tained a siege; for either it 
had been regarded as impreg- 
nable in the old struggles of 
Rathors and Mahrattas, and 
therefore not assaulted, or it 
had passed, intact, from one 
combatant to another by ar- 
rangement (such things being 
not uncommon). Nevertheless, 
it must have played a part in 
the stirring days of the great 
de Boigne; and in Lake’s cam- 
paigns against the Mahrattas and 
their allies—I remember now 
being told that few white men 
had ever set foot inside it— 
it must often have stood enig- 
matically on the flank of British 
marches through the passes. 
Be that as it may, in no book 
have I ever seen Rhantambér 
so much as mentioned; and 
its sonorous name is known 
to few. 


The Indian fortress which 
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the British, under Lake, really 
were ‘up against’ was Bhurt- 
pore, a vast rhomboidal struc- 
ture, over five miles in perimeter, 
with seven gates and thirty-four 
bastions, and a strong ‘ keep’ in 
its north-eastern portion, situ- 
ated some thirty miles west- 
north-west of Agra, in the 
middle of plain and marsh. In 
1803-05, when that genial little 
‘ red-coat general,’ the adored of 
his men. advanced from Bengal 
to break the power of the 
Mahrattas, defeating Scindia’s 
armies which de Boigne and the 
other Frenchman, Perron, had 
organised and led so capably, 
occurred the two great set- 
backs to our arms in India— 
the first, the disaster to Mon- 
son’s column near the Chambal, 
with the loss of his artillery 
and baggage; the second, 
Lake’s failure to take Bhurtpore 
by storm. Both, by reason of 
the blow they inflicted on our 
prestige, were extremely serious 
events. For twenty years the 
‘ virgin fortress’ of Bhurtpore, 
though its owners had in the 
end acceded to our demands 
and asked for peace with us, 
was the symbol throughout 
India of our vulnerability, until, 
in 1826, Lord Combermere, in 
vastly different circumstances 
of armed resources, put paid to 
its account. 

Bhurtpore was a mud fort- 
ress. Perhaps that is why it 
was regarded with something 
very like contempt by our 
military pundits, particularly 





1 In the form of across. Who shall say what survival of antique drill, perhaps 
taught by the early European military adventurers ? 
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those at home. They were 
soon to be convinced, however, 
that baked mud could be more 
resistible than stone, and much 
more impervious to the heaviest 
artillery of that day. The four 
suicidal assaults that the flower 
of our troops, British and 
Indian, made upon Bhurtpore 
cost us more heavily, in killed 
and wounded, than any three 
pitched battles we had hitherto 
fought in India, Plassey itself 
included. 

There exist several good 
accounts, both general and per- 
sonal, of the desperate fighting 
in the first siege of the Jat 
fortress. Sir William Thorn in 
his ‘ War in India, 1803-06,’ a 
war in which he played a dis- 
tinguished part, having been 
present with the cavalry 
at Laswari (where he was 
wounded) and a witness of 
the first two assaults against 
Bhurtpore, writes an almost 
contemporary general account, 
which makes absorbing reading. 
And there are others. But of 
purely personal descriptions, 
written very decidedly from 
the infantryman’s point of view, 
there is nothing to compare 
with that of the celebrated 
John Shipp, sergeant in the 
22nd Foot. Before he was 
thirty-two years old Shipp was 
twice commissioned as a reward 
for gallantry in the field,. first 
in the justly named ‘ immortal ’ 
76th Foot, and afterwards in 
the 87th (Royal Irish Fusiliers). 
He led the Forlorn Hope of the 
storming columns three times 
against Bhurtpore, as he had 
led it at Dieg a little while 
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before, and as he was to lead 
it again, several years later, at 
the storming of Hattrass. 

Born in the year 1784 of 
obscure parentage, Shipp en- 
listed in the 22nd Foot when 
he was but thirteen years of 
age, and after a brief spell 
of soldiering in Guernsey 
sailed with his regiment to 
the Cape, where he underwent 
many adventures while serving 
up-country in the Kaffir War. 
When our forces left the 
Cape he again embarked with 
the 22nd, and in “a small 
American vessel, which, like her 
captain, took in large quantities 
of liquid—only hers was water,” 
sailed via Sumatra and the 
islands, to Calcutta, arriving 
in the Hoogly after a five 
months’ voyage. 

On being promoted corporal, 
at the age of eighteen, Shipp 
went with the flank com- 
panies of his regiment to join 
the army in the field, under 
Lord Lake, for the campaign 
against the Mahrattas, a 1200- 
mile winter’s move by march- 
route, to take part in the 
sanguinary fighting at Furruck- 
abad and Dieg—and to help in 
the ‘bullying’ of Bhurtpore. 
So graphically does he describe 
the combat at Dieg that it 
may not be out of place if, 
before we accompany him to 
Bhurtpore, we reproduce here 
some of his more stirring pas- 
sages, which give us, inciden- 
tally, a good idea of the florid 
picturesqueness of his style. 


‘¢ On the 23rd December 1804 
(he says), as cold a night as 
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ever blew from the heavens, 
the breach was reported prac- 
ticable, and the rising of the 
moon was the signal for march- 
ing to the storm. She did rise, 
in splendid effulgence, over one 
of the highest bastions . . . and 
we could see, by her light, 
spears on the ramparts as thick 
as plants in a new-set forest. 
We were now and then saluted 
with a solitary gun from the 
fort . . . blue lights were seen 
burning on their ramparts, and 
they occasionally indulged us 
with a rocket or two, which 
played beautifully in the air.” 


Again, after describing how 
the storming party, under 
Colonels M‘Rae, of the 76th, 
and Ball (‘a brave old hero, 
but so feeble that he was 
obliged to be pushed up the 
track of glory ’’), fought its way 
into the breach— 


“ A little on our right I saw 
some of the enemy point a gun 
at us. Immediately, with three 
or four comrades, I rushed out 
to spike it ; for which purpose 
I was in the act of searching 
for the touch-hole, to put a 
nail in it, when one of the 
enemy’s gollandauze (artillery- 
men) fired the gun off, and I 
was thrown on my back in the 
trench, and the same man was 
in the act of cutting me to 
pieces when a grenadier.. . 
shot him, and I once more 
escaped. Fortunately for us, 
the whole of the enemy’s great 
guns were elevated too much, 
owing to which the shots passed 
over our heads. If they had 
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been properly directed we must 
have been annihilated to a man. 
I received a matchlock ball in 
the head, which dropped me 
to the ground, the blood flowing 
profusely. When I came a 
little to myself from the stun 
I found myself impelled onward 
by one of our companies, who 
were close together and running 
stooping to avoid the shots, 
which were uncomfortably 
thick. But we reached and 
soon planted the British flag 
on the summit of the bastion 
which was breached.”’ 


Shipp goes on to tell how, 
after the fighting was over, he 
felt ‘‘ completely tired and done- 
up,’ took shelter in the gable- 
end of a building, and began 
to examine his wounds. He had 
a bad one on the head, which 
had grazed the skull. It was 
‘‘ about two inches long, by one 
across,” and he confesses to 
being “‘ somewhat alarmed for 
the consequences ”’ ; but another 
wound, in his side, was “‘ nothing 
more than the wind of a cannon- 
ball, which must have passed 
between my arm and side. It 
was quite black, and much 
swoln (sic), and on its margin 
there appeared red streaks. .. . 
I felt it for months after- 
wards.” 


The siege of Dieg was only a 
preliminary to the great enter- 
prise against Bhurtpore. The 
British army arrived before 
this place on the 2nd January 
1805 after some very strenuous 
marching, and took up its 
positions for the siege which 
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Sir William Thorn, who writes 
in 1817 but who was (as stated) 
present during the major portion 
of the operations, declares “ has 
hardly a parallel in the history 
of modern India.’’ 

The artillery at Lord Lake’s 
disposal was quite inadequate 
to its task. It could not 
give even fair support to 
the infantry, whose four separ- 
ate and determined assaults 
upon the ‘breaches’ were 
repulsed with bloody losses. 
By their very nature, too, the 
mud walls and parapet, where 
they had crumbled, provided a 
greater impediment for the at- 
tackers than if (as Shipp de- 
scribes) they had remained 
intact. 

Shipp’s account of the fighting 
at Bhurtpore is of very human 
interest because it gives us 
such an intimate, as well as 
vivid, picture of what the sieges 
and assaults of those days 
meant to the man who had to 
do most of ‘ the dirty work ’— 
the infantryman in the ranks. 
It shows, too, the pessimisms 
and exaggerations with which 
the British soldier, then as now, 
loves to embellish the task that 
has been set him. Bhurtpore, 
for instance, was credited by 
‘canteen rumour’ with con- 
taining 100,000 men as garrison 
and nineteen crore of rupees of 
treasure (the crore being ten 
million rupees). A touch, too, 


delightfully characteristic of the 
soldier, is that in which Shipp 
philosophically excuses his re- 
cital of “ such tedious details ” 
as the reverses our arms sus- 
tained with the remark that it 
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is often necessary “‘ to take the 
gall even with the honey.” 

There certainly was ‘ gall,’ 
In Thorn’s account, which 
differs in no important par- 
ticular from that of Shipp, we 
read of the first assault that 
it took place late in the evening 
of the 9th January, in three 
columns, under a terrific fire of 
cannon and small-arms from 
the garrison. It had been in- 
tended that the three columns 
should unite in the central 
breach if their separate attacks 
failed to attain their own ob- 
jectives. But the two flank 
columns went astray, and only 
the flankers of the 22nd (Shipp’s 
regiment) succeeded in crossing 
the ditch, breast-deep in water, 
and mounting the _ central 
breach. Only a score in number, 
utterly unsupported, with all 
their officers casualties and 
darkness coming on, they had 
to retreat as best they could. 
Gallant Colonel Maitland was 
killed while attempting to rally 
the main assault. The total 
casualties, according to Thorn, 
amounted to 456 killed and 
wounded. Much of this loss, 
terribly high in proportion to 
the numbers engaged, was in- 
curred in the retreat to the 
trenches ; for the troops were 
completely at the mercy of the 
enemy’s guns and musketry. 
An abominable fate was that 
of the wounded, who, being 
unavoidably left behind, were 
mutilated and butchered in cold 
blood. 

Shipp had, of course, volun- 
teered, as soon as the projected 
assault was mentioned, to lead 
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the Forlorn Hope, an offer he 
tells us His Excellency (Lord 
Lake) accepted ‘“ with encom- 
jums on my zeal,’’ and a promise 
that, if he escaped, he should 
have a commission. His narra- 
tive of the successive events, 
from the time they began dig- 
ging to the assault itself, is 
vivid. 

After a few introductory re- 
marks about his first working- 
party at night, when the enemy, 
having spotted them, com- 
menced a terrific cannonade, 
during which “ their little iron 
balls flew as thick as bees,” he 
paints this motion-picture of 
what happened when daylight 
broke— 


“The moment the day 
dawned our night’s work was 
observed. The fort was in a 
blaze. Flags were hoisted, the 
parapet was one general mass 
of spears and flags as far as the 
eye could reach, and the heads 
studded the ramparts with 
variegated colours, their tur- 
bans being generally of the 
most prominent dyes — red, 
yellow, and pink. Such shout- 
ing, roaring of cannon, whistling 
of shot, grumbling of rockets, 
and waving of flags and 
spears. . . . On the firing sub- 
siding in the slightest degree 
we continued our work, and at 
length completed our batteries 
and magazines. . . . During the 
whole of this day the enemy 
kept up an almost incessant fire, 


both with great guns and small- 
arms,” 


Late the night before the 
British had put their guns into 
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battery, under continuous fire. 
Blue lights were sent up from 
the fort at frequent intervals, 
and there was much singing and 
beating of drums. In an inter- 
esting account of the native 
ordnance, Shipp says that the 
guns are of cast-iron, but from 
their “using ball beat out 
instead of cast, the guns labour 
and roar dreadfully, and the 
rough surface of their balls tears 
the muzzles to pieces.” 

In his own inimitable way, he 
then continues— 


“When the morning be- 
strewed its bright rays abroad 
we threw a little further light 
upon the subject by opening 
our breaching battery with a 
salvo, accompanied by such 
terrific cheering and shouting 
as seemed to startle the new- 
risen sun, which at that identical 
moment peeped from behind its 
golden curtains. The enemy 
were seen in a tremendous 
bustle, mustering their full 
force ; and their heads were so 
thick that had our shelling- 
battery been ready we must 
have made dreadful havoc. 
They shouted, yelled, screamed, 
groaned ; small-arms whistled, 
cannon roared, and in an instant 
the fort was enveloped in smoke. 
It was altogether a most terrific 
scene.” 


Observing Shipp feasting his 
eyes upon all this tumult, and 
aware that he had volunteered 
to lead the Forlorn Hope, one 
of his comrades asked him if he 
had made his will. 


“T said, ‘ Yes, and it is that 
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I will lead you into that fort 
undaunted, for all their smoke 
and rattle!’ ‘Well done, 
Jack!’ cried one; ‘ That’s a 
hearty!’ cried another; and 
many a joke followed. But, to 
confess the truth, I thought it 
no joking matter, but wished 
most earnestly that I could say 
with Macbeth, ‘ I have done the 
deed.’ ”’ 


The ‘ Pins,’ as he often calls 
the enemy (one supposes it 
to be short for ‘ Pindaris,’ 
which may very easily have 
become a sort of generic 
name for any opponents), used 
to do everything they could 
to insult and annoy our men. 
It is difficult nowadays to 
realise how short a distance 
between armed forces could 
then confer practical immunity. 
Shipp several times tells us 
that the hostile cavalry used 
to exercise outside the fortress 
and in full view of our posts, 
‘ chuckering’ their horses not 
above quarter of a mile away. 
A worse sight was that afforded 
by some twenty grass-cutters, 
attached to the 8th Dragoons, 
who arrived one morning in 
the British camp. Some had 
their right hands cut off, others 
had lost their ears and noses. 
They had gone out, in dis- 
obedience of general orders, 
to cut grass in what we 
should call no man’s land, and 
had been surprised by enemy 
patrols. 

It was at about this time 
that Shipp first noticed how 
small an impression our round- 
shot produced upon the fortress. 
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Mostly, he says, it rebounded 
from the mud walls and curtains, 
or rolled down into the under. 
works of the enemy, who 
sometimes gathered the balls 
up and fired them back. “ It 
is almost folly to attempt to 
effect a practicable breach in 
a fort of such materials. The 
crust you knock off the face 
forms a great barrier to your 
approach to a solid footing, 
Young engineers are too apt 
to judge, from the appearance 
of the fallen mud, that the 
breach is practicable, when the 
first step the storming party 
take they find they sink up 
to their necks in light earth.” 
And he adds that, whereas a 
stone fort is easily demolished 
when well undermined and 
cannot readily be repaired, a 
mud one often “ defies the 
greatest military ingenuity.” 

Such small mortars and 
howitzers as the attackers did 
possess were used with all 
possible effect, especially on 
the enemy personnel. One 
well-aimed shot scattered the 
Rajah’s suite, who had accom- 
panied him to the royal bastion, 
and killed his brother while 
he was reconnoitring through 
aspy-glass. (In Thorn’s account 
it is stated that what he was 
really doing was gloating over 
the dead bodies of our fallen 


men, which, if true, would 
put the occurrence later in 
the day than in Shipp’s 
version.) 


Upon this same royal bastion 
was an enormous gun, a 72- 
pounder, which up to the time 
of his Highness’s death had 
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never been fired. Now, how- 
ever, it was elaborately got 
ready in order to avenge him. 
Shipp states that it could not be 
depressed sufficiently to bear 
on our positions, or it must 
have smashed them to pieces. 
But it went off at last, with 
a roar like that of an earth- 
quake. The ball went “a 
good quarter of a mile” over 
thm. He adds that our 
soldiers, finding it did no harm, 
christened it Civil Tom; but 
from the enormous commotion 
it made in the atmosphere, 
and the clouds of dust it kicked 
up, the enemy for some time 
believed that it did wonders ; 
until, in the end, discovering 
their mistake, “they turned 
its gigantic muzzle towards our 
camp, and it actually threw a 
ball close to the flagstaff 
outside Lord lLake’s tent, 
more than two miles from the 
fort.” 

As the moment for his leading 
of the Forlorn Hope draws 
near (‘ zero hour’ of our Great 
War), Shipp’s thoughts become 
decidedly introspective. Hear- 
ing an Officer say that next 
evening would put a stop to 
the foe’s boasting, he wishes 
most devoutly that it was 
to be that very evening; for, 
having once undertaken the 
desperate service for which he 
has volunteered, the sooner he 
is in action the better. And he 
quotes (whether he _ really 
thought of, or even knew, the 
lines then, or, as seems more 
probable, learnt them in after- 


life, we need not inquire too 
closely )— 
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“* Between the acting of a dreadful 
thing 
And the first motion, all the 
interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous 
dream: 
The Genius and the mortal 
instruments 
Are then in council; and the 
state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers 
then 
The nature of an insurrection.” 


The greatest secrecy was 
maintained over the move- 
ments of the storming party. 
No general orders were issued, 
nor was there apparent any 
extra stir or bustle until the 
appointed hour arrived. 

The routine eight-o’clock-in- 
the-evening gun was the signal 
to move off. 

‘‘T kissed and took leave of 
my favourite pony, ‘ Apple,’ 
and of my dog, ‘ Wolf’; and 
I went to my post at the head 
of the column, with my little 
band of heroes, twelve volun- 
teers from each corps... At 
this critical juncture everything 
else was forgotten in the en- 
thusiasm of the moment except 
the contemplation of the 
honourable post confided to 
me. ...I began to think it 
presumption, when 80 many 
more experienced soldiers filled 
the ranks behind. I felt that 
every eye was upon me, and 
I did not regret the pitchy 
darkness, which hid my blushing 
countenance.” 

Shipp says gratefully he was 
well supported, having two 
companies of his own regiment 
(the two flanking companies 
that Thorn’ mentions) at 
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his back. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Salkeld, Adjutant-General of 
the force—how these honourable 
names recur throughout Indian 
military history !—put in his 
charge an enemy deserter who 
had undertaken to lead the 
way to the breach, with strict 
injunctions that Shipp was to 
shoot him at the first sign of 
treachery. The cause of the 
fatal loss of direction of the 
two flank companies becomes 
apparent when we learn that 
an officer of the general staff, 
who stumbled across them in 
the darkness and found Shipp 
with the spy tied to his wrist, 
angrily objected to the pro- 
cedure, swearing that direction 
must be kept without such a 
ruffian’s help! He gave Shipp 
a direct order to send the man 
to the rear. 


“The enemy did not discover 
our approach till within fifty 
paces of the ditch, when a 
tremendous cannonade and 
peals of musketry commenced. 
Rockets flew in all directions, 
blue lights were hoisted, and 
the fort seemed convulsed to 
its foundations. Its ramparts 
seemed like some great volcano 
vomiting tremendous volumes 
of fiery matter. The roaring 
of the great guns shook the 
earth beneath our feet; the 
reports from their small-arms 
were like the rolling of ten 
thousand drums; and their 
war-trumpets rent the air 
asunder. Men were seen 
skipping along the lighted para- 
pets. . . . The scene was 
awtully grand, and must have 
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been sublimely beautiful to the 
distant spectator.” 


They pressed on at the 
double, but were brought up 
by a wide and deep ditch, dug 
at a tangent to the moat; 
and in the angle thus formed 
was a strong party of the 
enemy, with two guns, which 
inflicted many casualties. The 
Forlorn Hope actually succeeded 
in reaching the breach, but 
found there scarcely any footing, 
Enfilading them on the right 
was a@ large bastion which had 
been hung with dry brushwood, 
This the enemy set on fire, 
and the flames lit up the breach 
until it was as clear as noon- 
day. The bastion soon brought 
fire to bear on them, and the 
first discharge of grape-shot 
killed Colonel Maitland and 
scattered Shipp’s little party. 
He himself managed somehow 
to scramble into the breach 
with a couple of companions, 
and— 


“In the midst of the tumult 
I put one of my legs through 
a hole, so that I could see into 
the interior of the fort. The 
people were like a swarm of 


bees. . . I felt something 
seize my foot. I pulled with 
all my might, and at last 


succeeded in disengaging my 
leg, but leaving my boot behind 
me. . . . Our poor fellows were 
mowed down like cornfields, 
without the slightest hope of 
success. The rear suffered 
much, being within range of 
the enemy’s shot... .” 


Finally, Shipp concludes, 4 
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retreat was ordered, and they 
were again obliged to take to 
the water, where many a poor 
wounded man was drowned. 
Not a single officer escaped 
unwounded. And he describes 
his chagrin at the failure— 
their first in India. He tells, 
too, how the men, maddened 
at the sight of their wounded 
being barbarously despatched, 
begged to be led again to the 
assault. 

But their request could not 
be granted: the difficulties 
were too great and the losses 
had been too heavy. The dis- 
astrous issue of the attack 
made the enemy ‘ exult ex- 
ceedingly, and the shouting 
and roaring occasioned by our 
retreat were galling.”’ Shipp 
himself had received a wound 
in the hand, besides many 
scratches and contusions. 
Pieces of copper coin, as well 
as of iron, stone, and glass, 
were extracted from some of 
the men’s wounds. On the 
next morning he was distressed 
to find that the old wound 
in the head which he had 
received at Dieg had broken 
out afresh. But he refused to 
go sick, and apparently was 
able to be an eye-witness of 
the withdrawal of the four 
precious breaching-guns from 
their battery position, and to 
assist at their departure for 
the park, to be “ rebushed, 
their bushes having been 
injured by the constant heat 
of firing.”’ 

The dozen days that elapsed 
between the first assault and the 
second were days of comparative 
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quiet for Shipp. He gives a 
spirited résumé of the operations 
(chiefly cavalry) that were con 
ducted in the neighbourhood 
in the interval, and a grimly 
humorous account of Lord 
Lake’s efforts to secure the 
head of Holkar, who was com- 
mitting serious depredations all 
round. Holkar had only one 
eye; and the number of one- 
eyed heads brought in to sub- 
stantiate groundless rumours of 
his death and claims for the 
promised reward became em- 
barrassing. ‘ The phiz of that 
notorious Pin,’ says Shipp, 
‘was too well known to our 
chief spy to admit of our being 
imposed upon.’’ 

He describes the wonderful 
bridge (Thorn says “ portable 
bridges ”’) which the engineers 
had made for the facilitating of 
this second assault. It was 
constructed of bamboos, to take 
three men abreast, and sup- 
ported by inflated skins. A 
party of one hundred men was 
detailed to launch it in the 
moat, which was very deep and 
wide. 

Once again Shipp took his 
station,. with his dozen vol- 
unteers of the Forlorn Hope. 
A shell fired by one of our how- 
itzers was the appointed signal 
for moving off. It burst, most 
unfortunately, prematurely, 
close to the muzzle, and killed 
two of the grenadiers, ‘a sad 
beginning.” The bridge fol- 
lowed the Forlorn Hope, carried 
on men’s shoulders, looking, 
Shipp declares, like some ex- 
traordinary prehistoric mon- 
ster. Before he and his party 
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had advanced more than a few 
yards they had six men killed 
or wounded. The enemy, en- 
couraged by the memory of 
their victory in the first assault, 
showed even greater resolution 
than before, and great enter- 
prise in rushing forward to 
occupy certain prepared and 
concealed advanced positions, 
from which they brought a 
withering cross-fire to bear on 
the attack. 


“My men kept falling off 
one by one ; and when I reached 
the edge of the ditch, which 
appeared wide and deep, and 
was assisting the men with the 
bridge, I received a matchlock 
ball, which entered over the 
right eye and passed out over 
the left. This tumbled me, 
my forehead literally hanging 
over my nose, and the wound 
bleeding profusely. ...I re- 
covered a little from the stun 
of my wound, when the first 
thing that met my eye (for I 
could only see with one) was 
the broken bridge quietly 
gliding down the stream, being 
some yards too short. Nothing 
but killed and wounded could 
be seen; and there was not 
the most distant chance of 
getting in... .” 


At last the retreat was 
sounded, by which time the 
men, says Shipp, were standing 
about like sheep to be shot at. 
The elephants and camels, 
which were to have come up 
with their loads for dumping 
in the moat to dam it, had by 
no persuasion been induced to 
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do so; and after standing 
huddled together in a terrified 
mass now broke into a wild 
stampede. Our losses in this 
assault were over 700 men, 
killed and wounded. Shipp 
himself, fortunate indeed in 
being able to get back to camp 
alive, lay ‘‘ completely blind” 
for several days, and in a 
dangerous fever. 

The effect of these reverses 
on our troops now began to tell. 
Shipp mentions how it dis- 
tressed him to enter the tents, 
where a little while before all 
had been cheerfulness, and to 
see nothing but gloomy faces. 
In Thorn’s account the arrival 
of reinforcements, after the 
second failure, had tended to 
check this feeling and to put 
the long-suffering men in good 
heart again for the task of a 
third assault. 

Thorn appears to have left 
Bhurtpore after the failure of 
the second assault, having 
highly important cavalry work 
to do in the neighbourhood. 
His accounts, therefore, of the 
third and fourth assaults on 
the fortress are not at first- 
hand like Shipp’s (though they 
are fuller in some details). 
They both agree, however, that 
another factor contributing to 
the recovery in the men’s morale 
was the intense indignation 
aroused among them by the 
sight of the enemy flaunting 
from the battlements the arms 
and clothing that had belonged 
to our killed and wounded of 
the preceding two assaults. 
They also fired back at wus 
many roundshot which they 
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had picked out of the two old 
breaches. 

The day before the third 
assault, 19th February, was 
mostly passed in the execution 
of preliminary measures, in- 
cluding the preparation of a 
‘head’ for a sap, which was 
to lead a short distance from 
our most advanced work to 
a mine under the counterscarp. 
The springing of this mine was 
intended to provide a distrac- 
tion, under cover of which 
the assaulting forces were to 
rush forward. 

Searcely had this saphead 
been completed, however, when 
a party of the enemy, well 
primed with bhang, dashed out 
and rushed the work, just as it 
was on the point of being 
occupied, destroying the im- 
plements inside it; and the 
consequent confusion and 
delay upset the programme. 
Shipp opines that this enemy 
party consisted of “a set of 
vagabonds they wished to get 
rid of,” though the fact remains 
that they had performed a 
very soldierly act, of great 
assistance to their comrades. 
Anyhow, he says, not one of 
them. survived to tell their 
tale of prowess, so that the 
intention of the garrison to 
be quit of them, if such it 
really was, obtained fulfilment. 
Not only did our guns shatter 
them, but the fortress ordnance, 
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too, fired salvo after salvo, 
directed with perfect imparti- 
ality upon friend and foe. 
Shipp tells us how, in marked 
contradistinction to the treat- 
ment accorded by the enemy 
to our wounded, those of theirs 
who fell into our hands were 
carefully tended in our hospitals. 

This affair having been 
settled, the storming party was 
again ordered forward. To his 
bitter disappointment, Shipp 
was forced by the doctors to 
stand down. The wound in 
his forehead was still dangerous, 
and they feared that inflamma- 
tion of the brain might follow 
any undue exertion. “I could 
have thrown what few brains 
I had in his face, but I was 
obliged to obey.’”? The Forlorn 
Hope was taken over by Lieu- 
tenant Templer (whom Thorn 
more correctly calls ‘ Temple- 
ton’) of the 76th Foot,' “as 
brave a little fellow (says 
Shipp) as ever wore red coat.’’ 

Shipp viewed the assault as 
a spectator; and we may be 
sure he got as close a view of 
it as possible. He describes 
how our men were swept from 
the top of the breach, the 
instant they set foot there, 
by the well-directed fire of 
the defenders. Most of them 
had no proper hold, and could 
only attempt to cling to crevices 
in the smooth face of the 
bastion. In the end they were 





1 The Indian record of this regiment, now the 2nd Duke of Wellington’s West 
Riding Regiment, is in the highest degree remarkable. It served in India for twenty 
years consecutively, playing a leading réle in every campaign; and its services were 
rewarded with the very rare distinction of a set of colours from the East India Company. 
After the Duke’s death Queen Victoria directed that the regiment was to bear his 


name. 
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once more forced to give way, 
with the loss of upwards of 
500 casualties, and the enemy, 
with shouts of triumph, swarmed 
through the breach and pursued 
them almost into the open. 
The attacking columns had had 
small chance of success, because 
with the guns at their disposal 
no real battering of the walls 
was feasible. 

In his jealous anxiety for 
the good name of the army, 
Shipp makes no mention of a 
certain ‘ stickiness’ which had 
begun on the occasion of this 
third assault to show itself 
(and who can wonder?) in 
the assaulting columns. Thorn 
is more explicit. There appears 
to have been a good deal of 
reluctance to go forward on 
the part of one, at any rate, 
of the three columns, princip- 
ally because it had to pass 
through the saphead which, 
as already related, the enemy 
had taken for a space that 
morning, and the men imagined 
the ‘ chamber ’ might be loaded, 
and touched off by the enemy 
at the instant of the advance. 
The supposition, says Thorn, 
“ produced a general damp.”’ 

A great deal of checking 
occurred, therefore, in the 
approach-trench, the men in 
rear being held up until the 
leading ones moved on, and 
these latter refusing to. stir. 
After a long delay the situation 
was relieved by the initiative 
of Colonel Don, who, finding 
all his exertions and entreaties 
in vain, jumped out of the 
trench and ran back in the 
open to the men in rear, calling 


upon them to come forward 
with him ‘ over the top.’ Upon 
which, the sturdy remnant of 
the 22nd Regiment’s flankers 
and a fine battalion (the 12th) 
of Indian infantry stepped out 
at once and went forward, 
supported by two six-pounder 
guns. <A tall sepoy leapt into 
the moat, to see whether it 
was fordable, and it just was, 
Other men of the 12th dis- 
covered a place where, one at 
a time, they could scale a 
bastion; and eventually the 
colours of this gallant Indian 
corps (what a tragedy that 
the great majority of them 
disappeared from the Army 
List, fifty-two years later, in 
the Great Mutiny !) were actu- 
ally planted, for a space, on 
Bhurtpore parapet. 

Indeed, at this point, a fleet- 
ing chance of gaining the fort- 
ress did present itself. The 
enemy, imagining that our un- 
decided troops were crowding 
on the piece of ground they had 
mined, whereas they were still 
some distance from it, sprang 
their mines prematurely; and 
had the attackers at once 
availed themselves of the op- 
portunity occasioned by the 
ensuing confusion and rushed 
forward after their officers, 
success might have been theirs. 
But only the officers went on; 
and according to Thorn some 
fourteen of them managed to 
scramble up to where elements 
of 22nd and 12th were clinging 
to the summit. Many were 


shot down. At this juncture 
Don, who realised the futility 
of the attempt without further 
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support, which was not forth- 
coming, ordered a retirement. 

The second of the three 
columns, under Captain Grant, 
actually succeeded in capturing 
eleven of the enemy’s forward 
guns before it, too, was recalled. 
Had it not been for this exploit 
the toll which the garrison’s 
artillery took of our men in 
these retirements must have 
been even heavier. The un- 
fortunate third column, under 
Lieut.- Colonel Taylor, was 
hampered at the outset by a 
surprise charge of the enemy’s 
horse, and then decimated by 
gun-fire from the main gate. 
Its commander was obliged to 
halt and rally the men under 
cover until they also were re- 
called. Thorn gives our casu- 
alties in this assault as 894, 
killed and wounded.! 

After such a set-back Lord 
Lake certainly took a chance 
when he ordered a renewal of 
the attack for the following 
day, 21st February. He con- 
sidered that a rousing exhorta- 
tion to the men, followed by 
an intensive bombardment of 
the bastion which had so nearly 
been taken that morning, must 
produce the desired effect and 
facilitate final success. Early 
the next morning, therefore, he 
rode on to parade and addressed 
the men, “ rather (says Thorn) 
with affectionate regret than 
stern severity. He expressed 
his sorrow that by not obeying 
their officers yesterday they 
had lost the laurels which they 
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had gained on so many oc- 
casions; but that being yet 
willing to give them an oppor- 
tunity of retrieving their 
reputation he now called upon 
such as chose to volunteer 
in another effort to step out. 
Overpowered with shame and 
remorse they volunteered to a 
man.” 

As for Shipp, he was deter- 
mined on no account to be 
‘stood down’ this time. He 
tells us that although his wound 
was looking frightful, and he 
was suffering excruciating head 
pains, he was resolved to die 
rather than give up the post of 
honour he had come to look 
upon as his own—the leading 
of the Forlorn Hope. He went 
before the doctor, who gave him 
the coveted permission. 

Two o’clock in the afternoon 
of the 22nd February was the 
time eventually ordered for this 
fourth (and final) assault upon 
Bhurtpore. Templeton, of the 
76th, was now to share with 
Shipp the honour of heading the 
Forlorn Hope. He carried a 
small Union Jack, which he 
had sworn to plant on the 
summit. 

On their way down to the 
assembly point the Forlorn 
Hope was, Shipp chronicles, 
addressed by Lord Lake him- 
self— 


“‘ Sergeant, it is with sincere 
regret I again see you wounded, 
and again at the head of your 
little band of heroes. I will not 





1 MacMunn puts the total British casualties in the siege at 446 killed and 2479 
wounded. Malleson makes the number considerably greater. 
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check your praiseworthy spirit. 
Go into glory, my lads, and may 
Heaven prosper your zeal and 
crown you with triumph!” 


And then his Lordship, con- 
tinues Shipp, spoke to each 
corps in turn as it passed him ; 
but when the remnant of the 
two flanking companies of the 
22nd went by he was seen to 
“turn away, and a tear fell 
down his cheek; but fearful 
that it might be observed he 
took off his hat and cheered 
them. This was not the tear 
of Judas, for his Lordship often 
shed tears of sorrow for our 
great loss at this place. He 
was a true soldier’s friend.’’ 
Thorn describes how the men, 
on their part, cheered the Com- 
mander-in-Chief as they passed 
him, and called out that they 
would avenge their fallen com- 
rades, or perish. 

This time even Shipp ac- 
knowledges the changed temper 
of the troops. They started 
off, indeed, with their usual 
parade steadiness; but soon 
the pace began to slacken, 
as their spirit flagged. ‘‘ There 
now seemed a cloud,” he con- 
fesses, ‘on every brow.” 

But gradually—oh, strange 
reactions of the soldier !—the 
situation altered as they wit- 
nessed, in the course of their 
slow advance, the spectacle of 
the mutilated bodies of their 
comrades who had fallen those 
few hours before. It might 
have been expected to unnerve 
them; but no, a _ swiftly 
rising indignation drove out 
their previous depression and 


left in its stead a furious desire 
for vengeance. 


“There lay our poor com- 
rades who had fallen in previous 
attempts, many of them in a 
state of nudity, some without 
heads, some without arms or 
legs, and others whose bodies 
exhibited the most barbarous 
cruelties, for they were literally 
cut to pieces. ... Many of 
these mutilated objects still 
breathed, and could be seen 
to heave the agonized bosom ; 
some raised their heads, clotted 
with blood, others their legs 
and arms; and in this manner 
either made signs to us or 
faintly cried for help and pity. 
It was a sight,’’ concludes 
Shipp, whose style may at 
times be turgid but of whose 
sincerity there can be no doubt, 
“to turn nature’s current and 
to melt a heart of stone.” 


And then he describes that 
astonishing change which took 
possession of the men, declaring 
that “ the effect upon our lines 
was that, after a short conflict 
of the softer feelings, in the 
eye of every man there flashed 
the vivid spark of vengeance 
against the cruel race who had 
committed such wanton bar- 
barities.”’ 

Indeed, the men were now 
strung up to such a pitch of 
fury that it was difficult to 
keep them from breaking rank 
and rushing forward in a way 
that would have meant certain 
disaster. Thorn relates how 


many of them, when at last 
their sternly enforced and proper 
drill approach had brought them 
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to within striking distance of 
the walls, drove their bayonets 
into the crevices, one above 
the other, and tried by this 
means to climb up, only to 
be knocked off by baulks of 
wood, roundshot, and other 
missiles, such as “ flaming packs 
of cotton, previously soaked 
in oil, followed by pots filled 
with gunpowder and other 
combustibles, the explosion of 
which produced a _ terrible 
effect.”” Others strove to rise 
by means of the shot-holes 
made by our guns in the 
mud walls; but they, too, 
were hurled down; and often 
when one man fell he carried 
with him several others. All 
this time the enemy kept up 
a gruelling cross-fire from a 
neighbouring bastion, inflicting 
many casualties. 

The gallant little Templeton 
was killed, at Shipp’s side, 
just as he had succeeded in 
planting his flag on the parapet ; 
and Shipp, who bore a charmed 
life if ever soldier did, saw 
friend after friend go down. 
Well may Thorn declare (though 
he can only have heard the 
story later) that “ the struggle 
was carried on with the utmost 
determined resolution on both 
sides; and our men evinced 
throughout the fearful conflict 
an astonishing and almost 
desperate degree of valour.” 
Surely if this battle had been 
fought in Europe it would 
have made a stir as great as 
any of those epic days, and 
‘Go, bully Bhurtpore ’—that 
senseless phrase—could never 
have been uttered ! 
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Shipp’s own account makes 
breathless reading. He tells 
us positively (there is no 
mention of it in Thorn) that 
the defenders wore chain-mail. 
He himself, he says, fired three 
times at one man on the 
bastion who was not six paces 
from him, and “he did not 
even bob his head.” Let us 
hope that it acted as a salve 
to our men’s wounded self- 
esteem when they were after- 
wards assured that every man 
who defended the breach was, 
in point of fact, accoutred in 
‘“‘ full armour, with coat, breast- 
plates, shoulder - plates, and 
armlets, so that our shots 
could avail but little.’’ 

Shipp had not been more 
than five minutes on the breach 
when he was struck in the back 
by a large shot thrown from the 
bastion. This made him lose 
his footing, and he was rolling 
down when his course was 
stopped by the bayonet of one 
of the grenadiers passing 
through his shoe, “into the 
fleshy part of the foot and ' 
under the great toe.” The 
owner of the bayonet — one 
Courtenay of the 22nd—helped 
him to rise, and was at that 
moment himself shot dead. 
Shipp regained his place on the 
bastion just in time to see poor 
Templeton cut down by one of 
the enemy rushing out and 
stabbing him as, having planted 
his flag, he lay exhausted at the 
top of the breach. This man 
was instantly dispatched by 
another of the 22nd Grenadiers, 
and rolled to the bottom of the 
ditch. 
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And Shipp continues— 


“T had not been in my new 
place long when an earthen pot 
containing combustible matter 
landed on my pouch, in which 
were about fifty rounds of ball 
cartridges. The whole ex- 
ploded: my pouch I never 
saw more, and I was myself 
precipitated from the top to 
the bottom of the bastion. 
How I got there safely I know 
not ; for when I came to myself 
I found I was lying under the 
breach, with my legs in the 
water. I was much hurt from 
the fall, my face severely 
scorched, my clothes much 
burnt, and all the hair on the 
back of my head burnt off. I 
crawled to the opposite side of 
the bank and seated myself by 
a soldier of the same company, 
who did not recognize me. I 
sat there, quite unable to move, 
for some little time, till a cannon- 
ball struck in the ditch, which 
knocked the mud all over me.” 


This, he concludes, added 
greatly to the elegance of his 
appearance ; and in this sorry 
plight (but infinitely lucky to 
be alive) he managed at length 
to drag himself out of the ditch 
and drop on the counterscarp 
exhausted. While he lay there 
he heard the ‘ Retire’ being 
sounded. This time it was to 
be for good. The case was 
officially deemed hopeless. 

Of Shipp’s Forlorn Hope, and 
the two flanking companies of 
the 22nd Regiment, scarcely a 
man escaped uninjured. He 
speaks of the masses of dead, 
dying, and wounded round the 


breach as being sufficient to 
try the stoutest heart; and 
we can well believe him. Very 
soldierly is his praise of the 
party that (as Thorn has also 
recorded) captured the eleven- 
gun battery, but for which 
exploit the casualties might 
easily have been doubled. We 
can believe him, too, when he 
declares that his exertions at 
Bhurtpore left upon him im- 
pressions, both of mind and 
body, that could never be 
obliterated. 

And it is characteristic of 
Shipp, and of the jealous love 
his type of soldier bears the 
profession of arms and the 
King’s service, that foremost 
among the details that Bhurt- 
pore burnt into his memory 
was the final scene before the 
unconquered fortress ere our 
troops withdrew. After retail- 
ing the “conciliatory orders” 
that were published by the 
authorities to the disconsolate 
men, and the other means 
taken in order to console and 
comfort them, he goes on— 


“With these judicious meas- 
ures, though they could scarcely 
bear the stigma of being de- 
feated, yet after a few days’ 
reflection their features were 
seen to brighten up, and they 
began to weigh things in a 
proper light .. .” 


when, however, 


“an unexpected and untoward 
event happened, that was likely 
to have been attended with the 
most frightful consequences. 


The peace having been ratified, 
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the garrison had permission to 
visit our camp. Imagine our 
mortification and surprise when 
many of them had the pre- 
sumption to appear, under our 
very noses, with the coats, 
sashes, and arms they had 
torn from the dead bodies of 
our poor comrades! This news 
flew through the camp in a 
moment. The whole army was 
out; every eye blazed ven- 
geance; but by the timely 
interference of the Commander- 
in-Chief himself, and of the 
officers in general, the men were 
calmed and the mischief 
stopped.” 


One does not know which is 
the more sublime—the dignity 
of our soldiers in defeat, or the 
effrontery of their enemy in 
victory ! 


Ultimately, as is well known, 
we obtained by negotiation 
everything we had wanted, 
except actual possession of the 
fortress, including a large in- 
demnity, promises of non- 
aggression, &c. But, through 
all the bazaars of India, and 
far beyond, the story of 
the humiliation to our arms 
spread like wildfire, and lost 
nothing in the telling. The 
blow to our izzat was serious ; 
and no amount of victories 
elsewhere could quite undo 
its ill-effects until Bhurtpore 
fortress, twenty-one years later, 
was captured by force of arms. 

This second, and successful, 
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siege of the Jat stronghold 
took place at the end of 1825, 
and early in ’26, in the course 
of the Second Mahratta War. 
I have not been able to procure 
a personal record of the opera- 
tion. In certain parish churches 
up and down England I have 
come across memorials to 
soldiers who took part in one 
or other of the sieges, but 
never to anyone who had 
managed to be present at both ; 
and these would, indeed, be 
rare; for the Peninsular War 
and Waterloo intervened be- 
tween the sieges, not to mention 
the Gurkha War and other 
Indian fighting. In the beauti- 
ful Royal Garrison Church at 
Portsmouth (‘ Cathedral of the 
British Army’) there is a 
memorial to an officer of the 
59th Foot who did survive 
both Waterloo and Second 
Bhurtpore, to die long after- 
wards in Manchester. If it 
mentioned the first siege of 
Bhurtpore too, it would, I 
imagine, be something of a 
military record.* 

Lake was dead, and buried 
in his little Buckinghamshire 
church of Aston when the 
Peninsular War began, while 
Lieutenant Shipp left the army 
from India before the second 
siege, after further distinguished 
service, first in the storm of 
the fort of Hattrass, and after- 
wards against the Gurkhas, the 
story of which campaigns he 
also relates vividly in _ his 
‘Memoirs.’ He died in 1834 





1 About a dozen officers, including Sir C. Metcalfe, Agent to the Governor- 
General, were, as a matter of fact, present at both sieges. 
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at the comparatively early age 
of fifty, master of the Liverpool 
workhouse. Not the least 
honourable of his achievements 
is that, by his trenchant 
writings on the subject, he 
was instrumental in securing 
a partial abolition of the flogging 
that was then so frequent, and 
so unmerciful, throughout the 
service. 

Perhaps as good a contem- 
porary general narrative as 
exists of the second siege of 
Bhurtpore is one to be found 
in the ‘ Asiatic Journal’ for 
June 1826, five months after 
the siege had ended. 

On this occasion very little 
indeed was left to chance. 
Lord Combermere (the Staple- 
ton Cotton of Waterloo fame) 
had landed at Calcutta a few 
weeks before as commander- 
in-chief of all the British forces 
in India; and he had decided 
to finish the job himself. The 
improvement in the technique 
of sapping and mining, as in 
the destructive power of 
artillery, in the twenty years 
that had elapsed since the 
first siege had been enormous ; 
and the weight of ordnance at 
the British General’s command 
was at least ten times as great 
as that which had served Lake. 
“Half the heavy artillery in 
India,” is how MacMunn 
describes it; and he cannot 
be far wrong. The space it 
occupied on the road in its 
approach -march was fifteen 
miles. <A fine cavalry division 
and two strong divisions of 
infantry were allotted to the 


force, which totalled some 
25,000 men. If the London 
clubmen’s taunt, ‘Go, bully 
Bhurtpore ! ’ must have 


sounded hollow when it wag 
uttered during the first siege 
(unless, of course, which [I 
do not believe, it was meant 
as bidding a person take on 
an opponent worthy of himself), 
there might have been tolerable 
justification for its use in the 
case of the second venture. 

On its arrival before the 
fortress, Combermere’s army 
took up siege-lines similar to 
those of Lake. He was met 
by a spirited fire from the 
garrison, who, the official report, 
as given in the ‘ Asiatic Journal,’ 
states, “‘ appeared unwilling to 
leave their walls.” Their 
powder” (it continues) “is 
good, and their practice toler- 
able.”” On 23rd December Com- 
bermere was ready to return 
the enemy’s fire, having com- 
pleted the first parallel, 800 
yards from the fortress. Being 
anxious to save the women and 
children from the horrors of 
a siege, he addressed a letter 
to the rajah (who had usurped 
the title from his cousin, son 
of the rajah of the first siege), 
offering to give them a safe- 
conduct through our lines, but 
received first an evasive reply, 
and ultimately a refusal. Shell- 
ing was thereupon begun; and 
despite various attempts at 
sorties, made principally at 
night, and sometimes by 
cavalry, the approaches made 
rapid progress. 

A set-back occurred, however, 
and for a curious reason. An 
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artillery sergeant—he must have 
been labouring, surely, under 
some extraordinary sense of 
injury to make him desert just 
then—went over to the enemy. 
He gave them, moreover, such 
efficient assistance in the laying 
of their guns that they began 
tomake embarrassingly accurate 
practice! The account (still 
from the ‘ Asiatic Journal’) 
says that he was actually seen 
pointing a piece against the 
post occupied by Lord Comber- 
mere, and that one of his shots 
struck a tree under which his 
Lordship’s breakfast-tent was 
pitched, while another killed 
some private soldiers in the 
vicinity. But, apart from this 
surprising little interlude, for 
which the chief protagonist was 
afterwards hanged, the mud 
walls proved ‘so solid that 
they require an immense deal 
of battering’; and it was 
found necessary to send to 
Agra for yet more heavy 
ordnance.. 

To get the matter over more 
quickly, recourse was also 
had to intensive mining. The 
first mine, under a _ bastion 
opposite the famous one 
which figures so largely in 
Shipp’s exploits, was prema- 
turely exploded, and failed to 
attain its object. Two others 
were then driven under the 
same bastion; and the ex- 
plosion of the first of these, 
early on the morning of 18th 
January, gave the signal for 
the assault, delivered by two 
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brigades of infantry. The troops 
advanced in two columns, led 
by the 14th and 59th Foot 
respectively, who were both 
warmly praised by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in his despatch, 
and splendid support was 
rendered by various battalions 
of Indian Infantry. “ The 
troops,”? says the despatch, 
“advanced with the greatest 
gallantry and steadiness, and 
in spite of determined opposi- 
tion, carried the breaches.”’ In 
the course of a couple of hours, 
though vigorously and bravely 
defended at every gateway and 
bastion, the entire rampart, and 
the gates, were in our hands. 
The keep itself surrendered at 
four o’clock in the evening. 
The whole operations had lasted 
only thirty-five days, as com- 
pared with the seven weeks of 
the earlier siege. The usurping 
rajah, with his family and body- 
guard, fell into our hands; and 
the enemy’s losses were com- 
puted by Lord Combermere at 
4000 killed, and at least an 
equal number wounded. An 
immense booty was taken ; and, 
in fact, to quote the official 
despatch again, “the whole 
military power of Bhurtpore 
State had been annihilated.’ 
Our own losses were relatively 
light. 

Combermere knew how to 
combine clemency with firm- 
ness. All the unwounded 
prisoners, after having been 
disarmed, were set free. As to 
the ‘recommendations,’ these 





1 A curious coincidence, if the report is to be trusted, with the similar happening 


during the first siege. 
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made a long list; and it is 
interesting to note that among 
them there figured the entry 
of “Lieut.-Colonel James 
Skinner ? and the two regiments 
of native regular cavalry under 
his command.”” And the last 
clasp on that old medal which 
bears the inscription, “ To the 
Army of India,” and which 
must, surely, cover as long a 
series of achievements as any 
medal known to military history, 
is for ‘ Bhurtpore.’ It had not 
been given to Shipp, or to 
any of the heroes of the first 
siege, for that had not been a 
victory ! 


Bhurtpore is nowadays known 
to British officers in India 
chiefly for those duck-shoots 
to which allusion was made at 
the beginning of this article. 
Judging from accounts, and 
from one’s Own experiences at 
similar Christmas gatherings as 
guest of equally hospitable 


Indian rulers elsewhere, the 
sport is in the very front rank 
of wildfowling. Perhaps, after 
reading the foregoing pages, 
based all too unworthily on the 
narratives of gallant soldiers, 
the soldier-sportsmen of today, 
when they assemble for future 
parties at Bhurtpore, may cast 
something beyond a cursory 
glance at the great mud fort 
as they pass to the reedy 
phil. 

For Bhurtpore fort, though 
after the second siege it was 
“razed to the ground,’’ was in 
later years rebuilt. Whether, 
indeed, this was done on the 
original hallowed ground, or at 
some distance from it and on 
a different scale, I do not know. 
A brother officer who saw 
it some years ago described 
it to me as “moated, with 
massive mud walls and parapet, 
and lots of pipal and nim trees 
round it, amid which it dozes 
away its days.” 





1 The celebrated founder of Skinner’s Horse. See “ Uneasy Stages East,” ‘ Maga,’ 
May 1938. 
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PASSENGER SHIP. 


BY ALLAN G. BEE (‘ THE IDLER’). 


“ THE lydy’s barmy.”’ 

He was a little able seaman 
of the Royal Navy, stout and 
stocky, protuberant forward and 
aft. His smooth broad face 
shone red in the frost of a 
December morning, and his 
eyebrows were lifted in profound 
surprise. Wedged in the seeth- 
ing crowd in the cold shed at 
Tilbury, where the special train 
had poured forth its cargo of 
humanity, he gazed wide-eyed 
to the heights where the grim 
summit of a mountainous police- 
man frowned above the living 
sea. Beside him lay his bag 
and hammock guarded by the 
wife of his bosom, a lady tall 
and angular, querulous of lip 
and eye, pale of face, whose 
thin nose shone a little fierce 
red light outwards to a troubled 
river. Concealed behind an 
orange stood his little son. 

The able seaman was ag- 
grieved, and spoke with pain 
thrilling in his voice. 

“T ain’t done nuffin’,” he 
said. ‘I wos a-tryin’ to get 
me bag an’ ’ammick through 
this ’ere crowd—’eavy they is 
an’ me missus a-fallin’ over 
’em an’ a-jabbin’ of me wiv 
’atpins—an’ wen I stops for a 
minit for to get me bref, the 
lydy sets up a ’owl—taken flat 
aback she wos wiv surprise ’an 
‘orror—an’ me a good ’usbing 
wiv a boy wot sings in the 
Barricks choir. It ain’t my 
fault if ’e gums up the Bible 


an’ the Hadmiral lets orf a 
string of oafs wot blew the 
parson out of the pulpit— 
*stead of reading the lesson wot 
’e ought to ’ave done. Me 
name’s Hawthur Percival Hal- 
gernon Mafeking Bings, an’ I 
ain’t never bin called a savidge 
an’ licentshis scroundril before, 
not since the ship’s corpril 
kicked me down a ’atch for 
a-catching of ’im pinchin’ me 
puddin’.”’ 

The policeman listened with 
patience. Able Seaman Bings 
looked round with bewildered 
eyes seeking to find a friend in 
a hostile crowd. 

““ T’ve told yer me name,” he 
continued. “They calls me 
Lorfty for short—an’ I never 
done no ’arm to nobody.” 

The woman at his side became 
suddenly vocal. 


“Tt’s a shyme——” she 
began. 
“Shut yer mouf,” he 


answered politely. ‘* Where the 
’ell’s Halbert ? ”’ 

“Bre, farver.”’ 

An orange pip shot from 
cherub lips as straightly as from 
the rifle of a marksman. It 
caught the policeman squarely 


in the eye. 
The atmosphere became 
electric. 


The policeman drew erect to 
his full grandeur, six feet two 
inches of muscle and brawn, 
and placed a strong hand upon 
errant shoulders. ‘ You come 
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along of me,” he said, “* you’ve 
heard the charge—assaultin’, 
insultin’, and outragin’ of a 
lady, indulgin’ your ’orrid 
passions in Tilbury Docks.”’ 

A glint of red shone in Able 


Seaman Bing’s blue eyes. 
“Come erlonger you,’ he 
growled. ‘“‘ Wot d’yer mean ? 


Ain’t I on draft ter the Cape 
Station, an’ the Hadmiral can’t 
contain ’isself until I gets there ? 
You won’t ’arf cop it, you 
won’t —interferin’ wiv ’is 
Majesty’s leeches * on their haw- 
ful occasions—me wot’s bin an 
able seaman in the King’s Fleet 
for nigh on twenty year—an’ 
all because of that fat-’eaded 
ole geezer in the catskin.’’ 

He closed a fist of surprising 
size. The blood of the Bings 
boiled with the lust of battle. 

There came a sound of wrath 
from a figure portly of mien, 
enormous, and full of circum- 
stance. She was clad in furs 
of price. Her face bulged 
scarlet above them. Diamonds 
hung from her neck and ears, 
and gems blazed upon her 
fingers. 

“My good woman——” she 
began. 

The crowd surged and swayed 
round the group, filled with 
curiosity and wrath, thirsting 
for condign punishment of Little 
Bings. Those at the back had 
heard strange things. He had 
committed outrage upon a lady 
—Lady Bangdrummit of Bang- 
drummit—on her way to the 
Cape for the astonishment of 
the natives. Able Seaman Bings 
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was in @ quandary. Towering 
on his right was the large 
policeman. Looming on his left 
was the lady. 

“T could ’andle the cop,” he 
thought, “ big as ’e is an’ all, 
but one clip on the year-ole 
from that there female an’ I 
won’t need no ship for to get 
to Souf Hafrica. I fetches up 
on the Flagship’s quarter-deck 
in Simonstown—on me stern in 
the middle of Capting’s De- 
faulters.’’ 

He sighed wearily. “Six 
thousand miles,’’ he murmured. 

Bings Minor had sucked his 
orange dry where he stood by 
his father’s kit-bag. Presently 
he disappeared. 

The lines of desperation hard- 
ened in the face of Able Seaman 
Bings. There came a long thin 
man in an elderly grey suit, a 
stained burberry, a hat which 
had adorned the brow of Noah 
when he went on short leave 
from the landing in Ararat, 
and a black pipe that split a 
pathway for him through the 
reeling crowd. He was a Naval 
Officer. ‘‘ Mornin’, sergeant,” 
he said, and grinned. 

The constable smiled from ear 
to ear, for the grin was never 
failing in this respect with all 
men. ‘TI ain’t a sergeant, sir,” 
he said. 

** Damned injustice. 
the trouble ? ”’ 

The policeman sucked loudly 
at a pencil and scratched a 
cauliflower ear with his note- 
book. “TI don’t rightly know, 
sir. I met the special train 
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bringing the passengers from 
St Pancras for the Gherkin 
due out for the Cape this 
afternoon. Sheain’t come down- 
river from West India Docks 
yet, and won’t be alongside 
here for an hour or so. I saw 
the crowd through the gate 
with their hand baggage and 
whatnot. The ship’s got a full 
complement as you see, and 
the shed’s almost full. Then I 
hears a call for ’elp from the 
middle of the crowd, and when 
I gets here I finds this lady 
holding the sailor by the ear 
and shouting thieves and mur- 
der. There don’t look much 
’arm in the little feller, but she’s 
laid a charge against him.’’ 

The newcomer turned to the 
lady at his elbow. He pre- 
sented courteously his card— 
Commander Juniper, Royal 
Navy. 

“My dear young lady——” 
he began. 

The paint cracked in a beam- 
ing smile; the charm of the 
Junipers came as oil upon 
troubled waters. She was de- 
lighted to meet the Commander 
—one of the Junipers, no doubt, 
of County Godown. She was 
sorry to meet him in such 
circumstances. So unfortunate, 
she said—the Earl of Bang- 
drummit was out of Town. 
She had come alone in the 
special train to Tilbury with a 
lady’s-maid, who could now be 
seen under a trunk in the dis- 
tance. She had never been so 
insulted in her life. The Com- 
mander proffered a cigarette 
for frayed nerves, and turned 
to Able Seaman Bings. “ Well, 


Bings,” he said, and smiled 
kindly ; for they were old 
shipmates and were to sail 
again for many days together. 
‘“ What’s the crime? The 
P.M.O. spoke to me about you 
only yesterday in Barracks, 
said he’d drafted you to the 
Cape flagship where I’m going. 
Bad luck finishing your last 
two years abroad, but I’m 
glad to have you, you know. 
Must get out of this mess, 
whatever it is. Pretty fit still, 
aren’t you? ”’ 

“Yus, I ain’t bad, sir. 
’Cept fer me rupture, an’ me 
varicose veins, an’ me pally- 
pitation, an’ me piles, I’m as 
strong as an ’orse. The doctor 
’e wouldn’t invalid me, not 
’e, ’e wouldn’t: said as ’ow 
young Surgin-Lootenants ’adn’t 
got no work to do nowadays 
wot wif the troops be’avin’ 
sober so disgustin’, an’ ’e 
reckoned a walkin’ ’orspital 
like me would do ’em a power 
of good. T’ll tell yer abaht 
this ’ere trouble if the lydy 
will lissen.”’ 

The lady, soothed and com- 
forted, signified approval. The 
constable had edged away the 
crowd. 

“Tt wos like this ’ere,’”’ said 
Able Seaman Bings. ‘ The Cap- 
ting of the ship wot I’m a-goin’ 
to ’ad run short of a seaman- 
gunner wot could dig in ’is 
garding an’ play wiv ’is kids. 
So I gets a pierhead jump 
yesterday. I comes dahn ’ere 
this mornin’ wiv me bag an’ 
’ammick—being an old sailor 
I ain’t got no blurry suitcase 
—for to join the _ bloomin’ 
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liner, an’ me missus comes for 
to see me orf. She ain’t much 
to look at, bein’ like a gargle? 
on @ church wall, but she ain’t 
a bad ’un as missusses go. 
Young Halbert runs away from 
_ school for to do likewise, an’ 
I ’opes they tans ’is ’ide for 
7im wen ’e gets back.”’ 

He paused for a moment. 

“Oh, my Gawd,” he said, 
“‘ where’s Halbert ? 

“We gets aht of the trine,”’ 
he continued, “ an’ I shoulders 
me bag an’ ’ammick, an’ we 
gets to this ’ere Customs shed 
wence we ’as ter hembark 
evencherly in the blarsted liner 
—I don’t ’old wiv passenger 
ships—but wot wif me missus 
a-fallin’ hover her flat feet, 
an’ young Halbert a-trippin’ 
me, an’ the crowd a-pushing 
an’ a-shovin’, I fetches hup 
all standin’ on this ’ere very 
spot. An’ then I finds meself 
jammed alongside the geezer 
in the catskin—I mean the 
lydy wot we sees before us— 
an’ I couldn’t move nohow. 
Wot wiv the missus ’owlin’ 
for a husbing wot ’adn’t gone 
and didn’t look like goin’ 
neither, an’ young Halbert’s 
orange gettin’ mixed wiv the 
likerish wot ’e’d ’ad previous, 
I reckons it’s an ’ell of a 
situation. . . .” 

The Commander handed him 
a cigarette in an endeavour to 
stop the flow, and he lit it 
gratefully. 

“T wos standin’ still in a 
gashly -muck-sweat,’’ he said— 
“I begs yer parding, lydy, 


I means I wos thinkin’ of the 
flagship an’ perspirin’ gentle- 
like—w’en all of a sudding she 
yells like an LEytalian wot’s 
’eard an Abyssinian announcin’ 
is future prospec’s. She didn’t 
’arf ’owl—singin’ out thieves 
an’ murder an’ all.” 

The fur-clad lady took up 
the story. She had seen but 
fifty summers and bloomed in 
the pride of youth. With rich 
garments reft from the beasts 
of the field she tipped the 
beam at eighteen stone; and 
her ankles overhung her tight 
shoes. 

She had, it appeared, de- 
spatched her maid to attend 
the other baggage. Finding 
that the ship was not yet 
alongside, she had stood for 
@ moment at a loss. Suddenly 
she had been pushed heavily 
from behind and had felt a 
sharp prick as from a needle. 
She screamed lustily. She had 
looked down straight into the 
eyes of the villainous Bings, 
and then the policeman had 
come and taken him in charge. 

“ Well,’ said the Commander, 
‘‘there’s a mistake somewhere. 
Ill warrant it wasn’t Bings. 
I believe he acts as church- 
warden when he’s in his village 
at home. Besides, he has his 
wife with him, and Mrs Bings 
won’t stand any nonsense.” 

“Not for no bloomin’ cat- 
skin,’”? muttered Mrs _ Bings 
beneath her black moustache. 

‘“* He sang so good and hearty 
in church on board,’ continued 
the Commander, “ that I used 
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to make him postman on 
Sundays. I can assure you 
he has an excellent character. 
He would have been a Petty 
Officer long ago, but he’s 
content as an able seaman and 
never troubled to pass for 
leading rate. I had him in 
my gun’s crew for a whole 
commission and always took 
him away when I had the 
whaler under sail.” 

“Yus,” said Bings smugly, 
“T looks arter the Commander, 
I does. I remembers ’is servant 
—a club-footed ullage ’e wos, 
wiv a pease-pudden fyce jus’ 
like all marines—a-chewin’ the 
fat when we wos smokin’ on 
the hupper deck at stand-easy. 
‘T don’t like this ’ere Com- 
mander of ours,’ ses this bloke, 
‘one o’ these silly snobs,’ ’e 
ses; ‘w’en e’ was goin’ ashore 
’e ses to me ’e ses: “ Put aht 
the brahn suit,” ’e ses. 
Whotcher think o’ that, mate ? 
’E’s ony got one blurry suit.’ 
I looks. at this cove for a 
minit, an’ I hups an’ ’its ’im 
under the jore. ’E give the 
Surgins a ’ell of a time just 
afterwards, for ’is pipe was 
a-chokin’ of ’im.”’ 

Able Seaman Bings looked 
gravely at Lady Bangdrummit. 

“T hassures you, lydy,’”’ he 
said, “I ain’t done nuffin’. 
Bewchous damsels is syfe with 
the Royal Navy, an’ I’m famous 
for a-savin’ of ’em w’en mucked 
abaht wiv.”’ 

Lady Bangdrummit con- 
sidered the matter carefully. 
After all, she thought, she 
might have been mistaken. She 
had been agitated. The pas- 
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sengers were mixed in the shed, 
first class and emigrants huddled 
together in a manner that 
was disgraceful. She would 
give Bangdrummit a piece of 
her mind by the first mail. 
Now that the tall policeman 
and the handsome Naval Officer 
had smoothed her _ ruffled 
feathers and calmed her fears 
she felt kindly disposed towards 
little Bings. She turned to 
him with a cosmetic smile. 

But it was Mrs Bings who 
clinched the matter. Her thin 
lips turned upwards suddenly 
at the corners. The red lamp 
on her figurehead beamed with 
an added brightness. 

““T knows,” she said. “It 
was me ’at-pin. Bings ’ad it 
in the heye w’en I ’ad it in me 
"ead, so I ’eld it in me’and. I 
must ’ave shoved against yer.” 

Bings looked at her with 
grave admiration. 

“A hugly ole woman,” he 
said, ‘“* but a good ’un.” 

The policeman sighed with 
relief. 

** Good-day, madam,” he said. 
** Good-day, sir.” 

He turned to Bings. 

“Tell yer ole woman to get 
’er ’air cut. Out of fashion she 
is, and she ain’t fit to be trusted 
with sharp instruments.” 

“Gor lumme,” said Bings. 
“She ain’t got no ’air. She 
just sticks it through her ’at. 
No coot is as bald-’eaded as 
wot she is.” 

There was an agitation in 
the crowd, the sound of a ship 
trumpeting impatience ; and the 
top of a red funnel appeared 
above the shed from the river. 
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“Here she comes,’’ said the 
Commander. ‘ If there is any- 
thing I can do, Lady Bang- 
drummit .. .” 

“ Not at all. My dear Com- 
mander, I hope to have the 
pleasure of your acquaintance 
on board. My maid will 
attend to everything.” 

Juniper turned away. 

“See you later, Bings,’’ he 
said. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Bings. “I 
wasn’t a-lookin’ forward to this 
trip. There ain’t nobody on 
draft except me, an’ I ’ates 
passengers —all talkin’ of 
walkin’ up an’ dahn stairs, 
an’ how the boat rocks, an’ 
puttin’ their silly ’eads out 
of winders. Ar well !—no one 
wot wasn’t born in a loony-bin 
would go to sea to injoy ’isself. 
Lumme, ’ow I loathes ’em!” 

The Commander laughed, and 
strode off smoking his black 
pipe. He stopped at the book- 
stall to seek for old favourites. 

“Ello, guv’nor!”’ 

He looked down into a pair 
of sharp blue eyes peering at 
him from above an orange. 
The orange was removed from 
time to time for purposes of 
speech. The small figure stood 
squarely upon firm, well-shod 
feet. A ragged red cap perched 
on the back of a shock of curly 
brown hair. 

“T’m Halbert Bings, I am. 
Me farvers a Hadmiral.’”’ 

“ Oh,”’ said the Commander. 
He gazed at the apparition 
gravely and with respect. 

“Yus. ’E’s goin’ to Souf 


Hafrica for to kill niggers. 
I’ve arst ’im to send me the 
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skins on me birfday. I’m nine, 
yer know, an’ I’m goin’ to 
sea bimeby.”’ 

The Commander puffed at 
his pipe for several thoughtful 
moments. 

“What are you going as, 
sonny ?”’ he asked. 

‘“ A Hadmiral,’’ came the 
surprising reply. ‘‘ An’ I won’t 
arf knock ’ell out of farver.”’ 

“IT wouldn’t be too sure of 
that, me lad,” said the Com- 
mander a trifle grimly. “TI 
know your father—a good tough 
parent, believe me. I expect 
he’ll give you a round dozen 
every time the bell strikes.” 

The Commander tapped the 
ashes from his pipe and filled 
it again from the pound and a 
half of ‘ strongers ’ in his pouch. 

“‘ Halbert,” he said gently, 
“how many oranges have you 
had this morning ? ”’ 

“ Seving,” said Halbert, and 
smoothed his curly hair care- 
fully with juicy fingers. 

‘‘ Suppose,”’ said the Com- 
mander, “we have something 
else for a change.”’ 

‘¢ Tas a penny,’ said Halbert, 
and slipped his grubby hand 
into a big brown fist. He was 
a brigand of the old school, 
cheerfully sharing pennies with 
his friends. He never cadged. 

“T likes torfees, I does— 
big sticky fellers.”’ 

There was something about 
Commander Juniper that in- 
dicated a kindred spirit—he 
had a twinkling eye. 

The new-found friends 
wandered off together, the 
scrubby little boy with ragged 
cap, tousled curly hair and 
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clear eyes, and the old little 
poy, with his long thin figure 
slightly bent from years of 
stooping between decks, with 
deep lines upon his face where 
the lips smiled always and the 
eyes were alight with whimsy. 

Able Seaman Bings stood with 
the wife of his heart in a quiet 
corner of the shed. 

“?Kre I goes agyne, Emmer- 
leen,” he said. ‘Lor’, ’ow 
I suffers! Arter this ’ere new 
tin blurry flagship I ain’t goin’ 
to sea no more. We'll buy a 
heel-bar in the Whitechapel 
Road an’ live luxurious for 
hever.”’ 

“* Wotcher mean, Hawther ? ”’ 

“ Heels—things wot swims 
an’ they makes pies of.” 

“ Hels, yer means. Yer ain’t 
’ad no eddycation. An’ there’s 
Mrs ’Itch’s ’Arold wot speaks 
beautiful an’ wears rings an’ 
all, an’ ’es on’y an A.B. same 
as wot you are. She says as 
‘ow ’es goin’ to pass for an 
orficer bimeby, an’ ’e ain’t 
twenty yet. ’E’ll wear a sword 
and gold fings all over ’im. 
There won’t be no ’oldin’ Mrs 
Itch. I remembers w’en she 
wos took from be’ind a bar in 
Ratcliff *"Ighway an’ married 
Itch, wot couldn’t ’elp it, 
pore feller. A cook’s mate, ’e 
wos. Now she’ll ’ave a moty- 
car, an’ go to the theayter wiv 
‘er son in a cocked hat an’ 
fevvers.” 

“Rll ’ave fevvers orl right 
—a proper bird ’e is. An’ ’e 
ain’t no able seaman same as 
wot I am. I gets impatient- 
like wen I’m a- teachin’ of 
’im, an’ I sticks a marlinspike 


in ’is be’ind, wot constitutes 
most of ’im. I tykes ’im into 
a bar at Valetta one time for 
to train ’im for ’is noo situation 
wen ’e gets it. Let’s ’ave, I 
ses, some Plymouth gin like 
wot the orficers drinks—an’ ’e 
passes out arter the heighth. 
*E’ll never be no_ blinkin’ 
orficer.”’ 

“T meant Mrs ‘Itch would 
’ave the fevvers, stoopid. An’ 
there’s our Halbert. ’E’s as 
wulgar as you an’ tykes arter 
yer in everything. W’en you’re 
away I look at ’im an’ I ses, 
‘Oh my Gawd!’ I ses, ‘ there 
’e is agyne.’ Fair breaks 
me ’eart. You’re a’most the 
Orlmighty to ’im, yer know, 
an’ ’e torks of yer orl the time.” 

She sighed wearily. 

““T wish I wos good-lookin’, 
Hawther,”’ she said ; “‘I dunno 
wotcher married me for, me 
bein’ like a gargle on a church 
like wot you said.” 

Hawther removed his cap, 
extracting therefrom a dilapi- 
dated cigarette. 

““Gargles is dignified,’ he 
answered. ‘No church is 
Christian wot ’asn’t got ’em. I 
ain’t no blinkin’ picture neither, 
an’ if I’m ’ung it won’t be in 
no bloomin’ gallery. Afore I 
married yer there was a woman 
in Shanghai wot called me a 
pome.” 

He lit his cigarette. 

‘‘ She was barmy,’’ he said. 

“Two years is a long time, 
Hawther, ‘specially w’en yer 
gettin’ old. Yer ain’t a bad 
’usbing sometimes.” 

“Stop a minit, ole woman.” 

Able Seaman Bings dis- 
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appeared for a little while into 
the crowd. When he returned 
he carried a damp and enormous 
paper bag. 

“ %Kre yer are,” he said. 
“They adn’t got no flowers, 
80 I’ve bought yer gripes.” 


‘“’ Where’s Halbert?’ she 
asked. 
“T found ’im. ’E’s at the 


sweet shop, and the Com- 
mander’s stuffin’ ’im wiv torfee. 
’E’s the ’ell of a fine young 
feller is our Halbert.” 

Emmerleen laughed. 

“Yer ain’t no churchwarden, 
Hawther,”’ she said. 

Soon the gates were opened 
from the shed and the pas- 
sengers streamed up the slope 
to the ship’s gangway. There 
was a raised platform level 
with the promenade deck where 
@ quartermaster sang in a 
dreary monotone. 

“First class to the right— 
Tourist to the left——” And 
then: ‘’Ere, where are yer 
shovin’ to? Tyke yer lousy 
dunnage out o’ this.” 

This to Able Seaman Bings. 

“Tt ain’t dunnage. It’s me 
bag an’ ’ammick. Orl scrubbed 
clean it is, and the fings in me 
bag folded nice an’ tidy. I 
’as to carry ’em an’ they’re 
’eavy—not like yours is, wot 
walks arter yer w’en yer whistles. 
I expects yer tells the Capting 
to catch ’em for yer or else 
yer goes on strike.” 

He paused for breath. 

“Garn, yer rat-eaten bean- 
stalk !’’ he said. 

The old quartermaster, 
wrinkled, lined, and leather- 
faced from many years at sea, 
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turned to the man-o’-war’s man 
with wrath in his eye. 

“ T ain’t no baby-faced lubber 
like wot you are,” he began. 
“You ain’t no sailor. Thirty 
years in full-rigged ships [ 
ad.’ 

He started backwards and 
clapped a hand to his face, 
Emmerleen had got foul of 
her hat-pin again. 

“Come along, Emmerleen,” 
said Hawther. ‘“ For the fust 
time in me life I as a cabing 
all to meself—’cept for five 
others wot’ll be glad to sleep 
on the hupper deck bimeby. 
I ’opes our Halbert ain’t been 
a-worryin’ of yer, sir.” 

He spoke to Commander 
Juniper who strode up the 
gangway at that moment, young 
Halbert clinging firmly to his 
hand. The boy’s cheek swelled 
with toffee and the marks on 
his face were futuristic in design. 

Presently there came a 
steward along the decks banging 
a gong. The siren blew with 
an irritable and penetrating 
sound. Relatives and friends 
were bound mournfully to leave. 
This was some years ago, and 
the band played the popular 
tune of the moment, “It ain’t 
goin’ to rain no more.” 

The rain fell steadily before 
a driving wind, for the morning 
frost had gone. People shivered 
on the landing -stage, with 
rubbing of hands and stamping 
of chilled feet. Dark clouds 
hung over the river. Father 
Thames looked very old and 
grey. 

Emmerleen stood upon the 
jetty, a wan figure with her 
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bonnet awry. She had arranged 
young Halbert’s muffler round 
his neck. Her long spare frame 
was bent against the wind, and 
the red light shone more brightly 
than ever out of her thin face. 
Her clothes were old and blowsy, 
and the shabby skirt fluttered 
sadly over her large and broken 
boots. 

Alas, for Emmerleen ! 

Hawther had bidden her fare- 
well at the gangway. 

“ Goo’-bye, ole girl,’’ he had 
said; ‘‘ony two more years, 
an’ we'll be stewin’ them there 
heels by the ’undredweight.”’ 

He coughed violently. 
“Damn them fags! I'll tyke 
to me ole pipe w’en I gets 
aboard. Cheer up for Chat- 
ham!’ he said. 

Now he leaned on the ship’s 
rail blowing his snub nose into 
a handkerchief of many colours. 
Colds are sudden in that icy 
weather. 

Young Halbert waved his 
old red cap, his shock head 
ruffled by the blustering wind. 

“* Goo’-bye, farver.”’ 


“‘ Goo’-bye, Halbert. Yer goes 
to a trainin’ ship w’en I comes 
’ome an’ gets yer ’ide tanned. 
Goo’-bye, me boy.” 

Commander Juniper had sug- 
gested the wisdom of this 
procedure, but the tanning was 
Hawther’s own idea. Able 
Seaman Bings fumbled with 
stubby fingers in the pocket 
in front of his wide trousers. 
He extracted a coin. 

“Catch ’old, Halbert.’ 

He sent it spinning to the 
jetty and Halbert caught it 
without fail. An ecstatic “‘ Gor 
blimey” and a broad grin 
rewarded his generosity. It 
was half a crown. 

The gangways were up. Tugs 
fussed alongside. The gap 
between wharf and ship widened. 
Young Halbert gave a final 
wave of his red cap. The air 
was loud with fond farewells, 
with the sobbing of women 
and the voices of anxious men 
asking for the smoke-room bar. 
The band played “ A Life on 
the Ocean Wave,’’ and several 
passengers began to feel sea-sick. 


Il. 


Commander Juniper sat at 
the Chief Officer’s table in the 
first saloon. Able Seaman Bings 
presided over a gang of non- 
descripts in the tourist quarters 
aft, cheerful young men with 
the snows of many winters 
upon their heads and youth 
in their hearts. They wore 
perpetual smiles; for the gold 
in the streets of Johannesburg 
was already in their pockets 


and the citizens thereof in the 
hollow of their hands. They 
had travelled the world in 
strange ways. Bings had been 
drawn towards them by the 
queer instinct which from the 
first day out of harbour attracts 
the traveller to the birds of 
his feather. 

The ship was an old inter- 
mediate of a leisurely genera- 
tion. They were twelve days 
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from Tilbury and had steamed 
out of Teneriffe on the previous 
morning. 

The Sun wore a joyful face, 
for he was gaining strength 
each day. His enemies Fog, 
Ice, and Snow were skulking 
in the sullen North and dare 
follow him no farther. He had 
come to his own. 

It was ten o’clock of a Sunday 
forenoon, four bells in the 
forenoon watch. Commander 
Juniper, smoking over the rail, 
bethought him of his henchman. 
He strolled to the after well- 
deck where the barrier divided 
the tourist class from the first, 
separating the sheep from the 
goats. The latter were gam- 
bolling gallantly, in the fond 
delusion that they played deck- 
quoits, while the crowd was as 
thick and immovable as the 
proverbial sardines in a tin. 

Able Seaman Bings was 
gazing philosophically at a calm 
sea where a few flying-fish 
skimmed the water. 

“ Hello, Bings.” 

‘6 Mornin’, sir.”’ 

“You’d better come 
church this morning.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir. Wich o’ the 
parsons ’as bin a-hoilin’ of ’is 
jore this time ? ” 

“The Captain takes the 
service. There are so many 
denominations they’d be fight- 
ing otherwise.”’ 

“The Capting is quite right,’’ 
said Bings. ’E’s wise—like 
King Henry the Heighth wot 
pulled a baby in ’alf an’ give 
a bit each ter the contendin’ 
muvvers an’ cut their ’eads orf 
arterwards. ’E weren’t arf a 
corf-drop, ’e wasn’t.” 


to 
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“T thought King Solomon 
gave judgment between the 
mothers,” said the Commander, 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

“ Yus, an’ ’e ’ove the ’q 
at David for a-disturbin’ of 
’is slumbers in the arternoon 
watch. ’E wos a wise feller,” 

“T don’t see the analogy,” 
said the Commander, ‘ between 
King Solomon and the Captain. 
Mind you represent the Navy 
in church, and for heaven’s 
sake don’t sing.”’ 

“TI suppose you'll be there, 
sir,’’ said Bings doubtfully. 

‘Perhaps. I see the Chief 
Officer; I’ll have a yarn with 
him. He reads the lessons, 
and he tells me the Old Testa- 
ment is properly crack-jaw this 
morning.” 

He waved his pipe at little 
Bings and walked slowly for- 
ward. Bings mused gravely. 

“T likes ’is bloomin’ crack- 
jaw,” he grumbled. ‘ Wot the 
ells ‘ The Ernalergy ’? Sounds 
like a girl wot’s took the wrong 
turnin’ wiv one o’ them rorty 
kings in ’istory—like the fancy 
bit wot King Charles the Second 
bought wiv an orange at the 
pantermime an’ lorst ’is ‘ead 
an’ Gawd knows wot all besides 
in consikinse. ’E won’t go to 
no church. ’E’ll be drinkin’ 
gin wiv the Chief Engineer— 
the ole Scotch ’eathen wot 
the Bible-swipin’ doctor calls 
the ‘Man of Wrath.’ We 
abooses Scotchmen, but the 
bad kind ain’t bad fellers. 
"E ’ates trahsies to this day, 
an’ why shouldn’t ’e? If the 
wimmen wear nuffin’ from the 
stern upwards, wots the sense 
0’ britches ? ” 
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He pulled a few feet of 
pogey-roll from his pouch. 

“JT reckons I’ll ’ave a pint 
before I sings,” he said, and 
strolled off in search of company. 

The Chief Officer, a large, 
genial man with his cap cocked 
at an unsabbatical angle, was 
pleased to see Juniper. 

“Funny,” he said. ‘“ No 
one comes to church after the 
first Sunday. We’ll only have 
a few this morning. Non- 
conformist parsons and mis- 
sionaries have a prayer-meeting 
aft in the dog-watches. But 
we get to windward of them, 
you know, sending the bag 
round the decks during service. 
The smoke-room crowd give 
two bob each, and at the service 
itself last Sunday we got fifteen 
pennies, two buttons, and a 
threepenny-bit. I hate reading 
the lessons, but I’ve got to 
do it to support the Old Man, 
and he takes the service by 
Company’s orders. It’s all for 
Seamen’s charities.” 

“T don’t like lessons,” he 
continued, “for I’m not a 
biblical or any other kind of 
scholar. And don’t I get tied 
up with some of the names! 
It don’t matter much as a 
rule. After the first Sunday on 
a@ voyage the crowd is small 
and their attention wanders. 
I read straight on. I get away 
with it most times.’ 

Five bells struck as he spoke, 
and they saw the Captain 
coming aft from his cabin near 
the bridge with big books under 
his arm. He was a little lean 
man with bright eyes and a 
trim black beard. The deck 
was empty of passengers. He 


was singing to himself, in a 
voice which he thought to be 
subdued, the words of a once 
popular song: “ Hallelujah, I’m 
a bum.” 

He greeted his mate and 
Juniper with resignation. 

‘* Caught you this time, Com- 
mander. Come down and back 
us up.” 

They went down the com- 
panionway together. 


They forgathered in the Chief 
Officer’s cabin after church 
for discussion of progress and 
passengers over a _ cocktail. 
Juniper was wont to impinge 
himself upon the officers when 
in passenger ships, for much was 
to be learned from his brethren 
of the Merchant Service. 

“Don’t think,” he would 
say, “I’m talking shop to 
them. The sea is full of funny 
side-shows and they know them 
all.” 

‘“We’ve a rum bunch this 
time,’’ said the Chief Officer. 
‘Some of us among ’em. Has 
the doctor got hold of you 
yet, Commander ? ” 

‘“* He gave me a tract at the 
gangway when I came aboard 
— How Seraphina snookered 
Satan,’ or words to that effect.” 

‘¢ Ay, puir auld Horny hadna 
a hope. She had him fair 
scunnered,” said the Chief 
Engineer. 

He grumbled deep down in 
his chest and pulled at his 
bushy grey moustache. 

‘¢ Whaur’s the whusky ? ”’ he 
growled. ‘You wi’ your 
damned cocktails.” 

“Old John,” said the Chief 
Officer, for this was the name 
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by which the Chief Engineer 
was known to all his ship- 
mates, “‘is very lucky. He 
has music to soothe his spirits 
all day long.’ 

The Chief Engineer pierced 
the speaker with a gimlet eye. 
“ Ay,” he said, ‘had I made 
siccan a din when I was young 
ah’d ha’ been skelpit wi’ a 
spanner. An’ noo ah’m an 
auld man needin’ rest an’ quiet, 
an’ ma hale body i’ the kirk- 
yaird except ma’ brains an’ 
tongue, an’ that’s sae dry an’ 
drouthy it might for a’ the 
world be a mummy’s. Wud 
ye believe it ?—there’s fower 
sappy dreeps in a cabin doon 
ma alleyway that plays flutes 
thegither a’ the day. If ye 
had pitten fower suckin’ pigs 
in a sakkie ye couldna’ get 
sic a noise. Twa o’ them’s 
missionaries gaun oot for tae 
convairt the Zulus an’ muddle 
their puir woolly heids, the 
feckless loons. I’d like fine 
tae hear them when a wheen 
assegais stick in their wames 
—the squealin’s an’ the whustle 
o’ escapin’ wind. They canna’ 
be sae bad as the flutes.” 

“TI overheard the doctor,” 
said Juniper, ‘‘ when he was 
walking on the promenade deck 
with a bundle of tracts. He 
was telling the girl on his other 
arm all about the wicked Chief 
Engineer—said you’d burn for 
ever and ever.” 

“ Ah winna’—ah’ll be sittin’ 
wi’ auld MacPeter playin’ ‘ Auld 
Lang Syne’ on the hairp.”’ 

He took a long swig at his 
whusky. 

“Maybe they’ll no be hard 


on a worrkin’ hand that’s been 
nigh on fifty year at sea,’ he 
said. 

“When did you go to sea, 
Chief ? ”’ 

“When ah was fowerteen 
years auld,” he answered, 
‘“* Ah’m sixty-fower the day.” 

“It’s just eight bells,” said 
the Chief Officer, ‘‘ and we've 
an hour before lunch. I have 
@ yarn to spin.” 

“Ye auld blether,’’ said the 
Chief Engineer. 

“T told you that I worked 
in harbour. The working of 
the cargo is my pigeon, and 
I have to be sociable as well 
sometimes. 

“One day in West India 
Docks in this very ship the 
Directors of the Firm descended 
on us. They are like the Board 
of Admiralty, only much worse, 
for we get sacked more easily 
than you do. 

‘““T see my wife for about a 
fortnight a year. I’m pen- 
sioned at sixty-five, by which 
time we’ve reached the bath- 
chair stage and the pension 
goes for the son-in-law’s drinks 
and the son’s wife’s fifteenth 
baby. 

‘¢ The Managing Director rang 
me up and said he’d a very 
important bunch of guests, in- 
cluding Members of the Board, 
whom he hoped the Captain 
would entertain specially—give 
’em appetisers, a slap-up lunch, 
coffee, and liqueurs, cigars cost- 
ing my day’s pay—long as the 
Nelson Column and_ strong 
enough to blow up a battleship. 
The Captain had suspected 
something of the kind and had 
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gone ashore a8 soon as we got 


alongside. He wasn’t coming 
pack till sailing day. I, being 
the Chief Officer, was left carry- 
ing the can. 

“ They came aboard at seven 
bells sure enough, a whole 
crowd of them, with silk hats, 
morning coats, smiling faces, 
and all the attributes of the 
well-fed rich. I gave ’em cock- 
tails in the Captain’s cabin, 
and we sat down to lunch in 
the saloon at two bells (1 P.M.) 
—that gave us one hour and 
a half, and they wouldn’t allow 
me to let up on any drinks. 
After lunch the liqueur stage 
set in, and somewhere about 
three o’clock they all went 
chattering down the gangway. 
They looked as happy as 
children at a Sunday-school 
treat, only it wasn’t tea they 
had in their insides, nor bath 
buns floating about in it. I 
reckoned I’d done ’em proud. 

“The Managing Director re- 
mained behind for a bit. 

“¢ A splendid show, my boy,’ 
he said. He’d known me 
through all my service with 
the Firm, ever since I’d joined 
it years ago out of sail. ‘ You'll 
be getting your own ship by- 
and-by—a big one, too, by 
the way they’re talking. The 
principal guest—the Big Noise, 
you know, he’s the chief Share- 
holder in half a dozen lines— 
was saying you’re the finest, 
the best mannered, the best 
educated, and the most versatile 
of any seafaring man he’s ever 
met. He said you had a fund 
of anecdote and a power of 
conversation which he’d never 
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heard surpassed. T’ll admit 
he was inclined to hiccups, 
but they don’t matter.’ 

““T’ve to go on loading 
cargo, now,’ I said, looking 
glum. 

“¢ That’s all right, my boy ; 
don’t worry. The personal 
touch is half the battle, and 
you’ve created an excellent im- 
pression. You haven’t—er— 
got a trifle of brandy left, 
have you?’ 

“TI dug out another—Thanks 
be I’ve a head like a rock 
and a stomach with a triple 
asbestos lining. Presently his 
Nibs takes his departure. 

**¢ Good-bye, my lad,’ he says. 
‘One of the pleasantest morn- 
ings I’ve ever spent.’ It was 
nearing four o’clock by this 
time. ‘You mark my words. 
You'll be Master of your own 
ship in a voyage or two.’ 

‘* And he toddles down the 
gangway smiling like an infant 
over a stick of candy. 

“¢ Ah,’ I thought, ‘many 
promises come from brandy 
bottles ’—I wasn’t born yester- 
day. 

“But he was a good one 
all the same. This is my last 
voyage as Mate.” 

“Have one,” said Juniper, 
and reached a long arm for the 
bell. 

‘‘ Thanks,’ said the Chief 
Officer. 

“T was just going to have a 
look at the forward derricks,” 
he continued, ‘when I heard 
a hail from the wharf. There 
he was with his big cigar, 
glowing like Bacchus on a 
binge. 
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“¢T’m coming back,’ he sings 
out, ‘at five o’clock. Just 
remembered. Got a friend from 
Town. Show him the ship.’ 

“¢Glad to see you, sir,’ I 
says, and goes down to my cargo. 

“Back he came, punctual 
to the minute, with a jolly- 
looking pal of his—another high- 
up from the London office. 
I showed ’em the ship all right— 
as far as the Captain’s cabin. 
Mine is too small, you see, to 
entertain anybody but tight 
engineers and naval officers— 
no room in it for gents.” 

“Much obliged,’’ said Juniper. 

“We got as thick as thieves. 
By five-thirty I was Com- 
modore of the Line, and Marine 
Superintendent by six o’clock. 
They left about then, and I 
had a bit of blotting paper in 
the shape of cold fat pork and 
cocoa with scummy milk in 
it, which the steward thought 
was good enough. 

*¢ When they’d gone I remem- 
bered I wanted to see something 
in a hold in the deepest bowels 
of the ship. We weren’t work- 
ing it that night and there 
were no big lights. I took a 
hurricane lamp and started off 
down the ladders. 

‘‘ It’s very strange how decks 
which are quite clear in the 
daytime ship ring-bolts and 
things after dark. 

“T’d gone down five ladders, 
the last three of ’em perpen- 
dicular, and I went into the 
hold to find what I wanted. 
All of a sudden I tripped over 
some damned thing and took 
the devil of a toss. I tried to 
get up, but couldn’t. I felt 


a 


my left leg. It was broken 
below the knee. No one could 
hear me if I sung out, [ 
crawled somehow to the bottom 
of the ladder. 

“IT shouted for help, but 
got no answer. My lamp had 
gone out in the crash. I lay 
quiet for a bit trying to pull 
myself together, for the pain 
was @ little werrying . . .” 

“A little worrying! TI’ll bet 
it was,” said Juniper. 

“T hadn’t noticed many rats 
in the ship, and I’d been in 
her for a few voyages, but 
they came out in battalions. 
I could hear them scuffling 
and squealing—pitch dark it 
was. I reckoned I'd _ better 
not faint just then. Thank the 
Lord my arms are strong. .. .” 

“He looks saft,’”’ said the 
Chief Engineer, ‘‘ but he cleaned 
up half a score o’ wharf-rats 
in Queen Street, Auckland, an’ 
a’ they wanted was his watch— 
the great blusterin’ bully.” 

“Tt wasn’t any good lying 
there, so I caught hold of the 
ladder. I pulled myself up 
hand over hand with my legs 
dangling, and collapsed at the 
top of it—must have passed 
out altogether for a time, for 
when I woke up I felt cold 
and stiff. The next ladder was 
farther for’ard, and I did the 
same again, pulling myself 
along somehow and up to the 
deck above. I knew all about 
pain by this time. 

“‘ T sang out good and hearty, 
and was answered by a hail 
from above. A fellow came 
tumbling down. 

‘6 My leg’s broken,’’ I said. 
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“Very good, sir,’”’ he says, 
and stands goggling. There 
were lights on this deck and 
he looked like a sheep with 
adenoids. After I’d spoken in 
Sunday-school English for a 
minute or two he nips for 
help. 

“Tuckily we had three or 
four good hands left in the 
ship, including my bo’sun and 
his mate. They all came aft 
at the double. We have no 
patent stretchers like you have 
in the Navy for getting chaps 
from below .. .” 

“Neil Robinson’s,” said 
Juniper. 

“One of ’em fetched me 
brandy and I swallowed a 
stiff tot. The bo’sun and his 
mate hauled me up from above, 
and the other two tried to 
steady my legs. The broken 
one kept bumping against 
things. 

“Presently they reached the 
boat-deck where my cabin is, 
and they carried me along. 

“Now, it happened that an- 
other of the Directors had come 
aboard just as I’d gone below. 
He wanted to discuss some 
document I’d taken over from 
the Captain. I don’t know 
what had bitten ’em that day, 
but the life of the whole Line 
seemed centred in the Gherkin. 
They were hurrying us to sea 
anyhow, and I hadn’t seen my 
people at all since we came 
home. 

“This bird was rampaging 
up and down outside my cabin. 
No one had spotted me going 
to the hold, and some fool 
had told him I’d gone ashore 
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after the party. He saw the 
crowd staggering under my 
weight—I’m six foot two and 
fifteen stone—and I was moder- 
ately dead by then. He waited 
till we reached my cabin-door 
and then glared at me. 

“¢ Disgraceful,’ he said. 
‘ You are asked to entertain the 
Board of Directors and their 
guests at a most important 
function, and all you do is 
to get disgustingly drunk. I 
shall recommend your im- 
mediate dismissal.’ 

“TI defy any man to climb 
three straight ladders with a 
broken leg and to be hauled 
up a couple of companionways 
by four tough seamen, and to 
speak distinctly at the end of 
it. I mumbled something. He 
wouldn’t listen—just crammed 
on his hat and walked ashore 
to his car in his fur coat. 

“¢A nice thing,’ I said to 
the old bo’sun. ‘I work cargo 
all night and most of the 
forenoon watch. I entertain 
the Board when I might have 
entertained the Missus. Net 
reward—a broken leg and the 
sack.’ And then I fainted.” 

“Did you get away with 
it ?’’ asked Juniper. 

“Sure. I told you I’d be 
a Master next voyage. The 
bo’sun got an ambulance and 
they pushed me into hospital 
at Greenwich. The Managing 
Director came to see me next 
day with some grapes and a 
bunch of lilies. It was all he 
could think of at the moment. 
He’d fixed everything. 

“« There I lay in hospital with 
my broken leg for two months. 
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I had a cabin to myself, except 
for a Master and his Mate 
from some tough tramp. They’d 
got foul of Chinamen in Lime- 
house and come off second 
best by the looks of it. The 
Managing Director came twice 
a week with lilies until I asked 
him if he’d thought of a suitable 
inscription for a headstone. 
He said his small boy had 
written one—asked every morn- 
ing if'-I was dead and cried 


because I wasn’t. He got the 
doctors to prescribe port and 
champagne—not by the table- 
spoonful either.”’ 

The Chief Officer sighed. 

‘““T got a month’s leave after. 
wards. London never had such 
a shattering since Missus and 
I were first engaged.” 

He lit his pipe thoughtfully, 

“It was the only decent 
spell of happiness,’ he added, 
“that I’d had for ten years.” 


Ii. 


Able Seaman Bings occupied 
his customary post - prandial 
position, leaning against the 
starboard rail of the well-deck. 
They were out of Lobito, well 
down towards the Cape, and 
the albatross flew about the 
stern. 

“ Look at them damn birds,”’ 
he said, blowing a blast from 
his pipe, now the last word in 
succulence, as though to blow 
them from the face of the 
waters. “They say as ’ow 
they’re the souls of old sailors 
wot’s dead an’ gorn. ’Tain’t 
fair—takin’ a pore seaman an’ 
stuffin’ ’im into a lousy seagull 
—so that ’e carn’t do nuffin’ but 
squawk for hever an’ hever.”’ 

He prepared a long-range 
expectoration, but remembered 
the lady by his side. 

“ Jus’ like a bo’sun wot’s 
swallered is whistle,” he 
grumbled. ‘‘ When the Had- 


mirals come alongside an’ the 
Commander’s ’owlin’ an’ the 
Capting giving birth—I begs 
yer parding—sayin’, ‘ Oh, dear, 





dear’ an’ ‘Wot an 
bother,’ on the bridge. 
men never ’as no luck.” 

He was talking to a lady of 
considerable charm, Lady Bang- 
drummit’s maid, who bore her 
cross with fortitude. She 
laughed at Bings and smiled 
gaily at Juniper when she 
caught his eye, which was 
many times during the day. 
The number of necessary con- 
versations with Bings increased 
as the voyage grew old. After 
all, he said, Bings was an 
exceptional able seaman, and 
would be a useful hand in the 
flagship. 

Bings had considered the 
matter gravely over his pipe. 

““She’s a vicar’s daughter,” 
he thought, “but vicars is 
gents although wet. I don’t 
’old wiv parsings wot leaves 
dozens of bewchous daughters 
for to be bunged abaht by 
Bangdrummits. They says, 
‘The Lord will provide,’ an’ they 
dies ’appy. She’s a charmin’ 
creetcher. Juniper ain’t got 
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no money. If ’e tykes aht a 
penny for to scratch ’is port 
quarter the starboard goes 
itchin’. He ain’t got tuppence. 
They'd be a bewtiful pair, 
they would an’ all. It’d be 
a very ’appy marridge. I'll 
see to it afore the end o’ this 
blinkin’ voyage.” 

The sea was restless and no 
longer showed a smooth face 
to the sun. The wind began 
to blow as he often does four 
days from the Cape. The ship 
reeled a little and spume flew 
over the rail. 

Bings watched the lady as 
she bent against the wind and 
laughed with a dimple in her 
cheek. 

“Very pretty,’ he thought. 
“T don’t ’old wiv the dark 
‘uns. Give me blue eyes an’ 
brahn ’air, an’ a trim figger 
an’ neat ankles. I ates these 
’ere noo-fangled skelingtons wot 
rattles when yer messes ’em 
abaht.’’ 

He looked with grave portent 
into her eyes. 

“Thank ’evings I ain’t an 
’orse,” he said. 

“ Whatever for?” 

“Cos I might ’ave Lydy 
Bangdrummit a-sittin’ on me. 
She’s fond of ’orses, ain’t she ? 
I saw her pictcher in a pyper wot 
the chapling brought me w’en I 
wos in the sick-bay a-sufferin’ 
somethin’ gashly wiv me pi ‘ 
wiv the pallypitation of me 
’eart. The pictcher said as 
‘ow it wos ’er, but the chap 
wot took it couldn’t ’ave bin 
certing. She ’ad ’er stern ter 
the camera an’ so ’ad the ’orse. 
Not that I oughter tork abaht 
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’orses. The larst time I rode 
one wos hup the ’ill at Saint 
’Elena, an’ w’en ’e threw me 
orf at the top I leans against 
’im wiv becomin’ noncherlince 
for to be photygraphed. ’E 
bit the seat aht o’ me 
trahsies. I didn’t know what 
ter do. I mounts ’im wiv 
me bows facin’ aft, ‘opin’ 
ter conceal the ’orrid spectacle 


wiv ’is ears, an’ a couple 
o’ me ~shipmates led ’im 
’ome. 


“IT ’opes yer don’t mind me 
smokin’, Miss Smif ? ” he asked. 
Her name was Mary Smith, 
and she twinkled approval at 
him. 

“You oughter be in the 
pictcher pypers a-ridin’ of a 
fine ’orse in Rotting Row. 
T’ll bet yer can ride bewtiful 
w’en yer tries.” 

“TI used to,’? she said wist- 
fully. 

“Tt’s a shyme. Wotcher 
mean by bein’ alydy’s-maid... .’’ 

“Tt really isn’t my fault, 
Mr Bings,’” she interrupted 
timidly, for he had asked the 
question ferociously. 

‘“¢ Yer mighter bin a governess, 
wot’s only second dickey ter 
the cat, a nice young lydy 
like wot you are. Yer ain’t 
twenty-one yet... .” 

‘¢ Nineteen,”’ she said. 

‘Now, there’s our Com- 
mander—a good feller. ’E rides 
’orses—a fine ’orseman ’e is. 
He used to ride hup the steps o’ 
the ‘ Pig an’ Whistle ’—I means 
ter church of a Sunday wery 
regular. ’Is farver never left 
?im no money, pore feller, but 
’e still ’as two ’orses. ’E 
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won ’em at Van John! one 
night in a destroyer—a good 
’ead fer bizness ’as Juniper. 
An’ ’e’s such an hupstandin’ 
’andsome chap an’ wery 
domestic—’e ain’t got no more 
hidear o’ goin’ aht o’ nights 
than a cat on the ’earthrug— 
leastways the nice kind 0’ 
cat wot’s bin properly brought 
hup as a kitten. I envys the 
gurl wot ’as ’im for a ’usbing.”’ 

He thought of some tactful 
phrase with which to continue, 
and scratched his head vigor- 
ously with the stem of his 
clay pipe. 

“Why the ell don’tcher 
marry ’im?” he said at last. 
He looked at her with the 
engaging grin of a terrier dancing 
at his master’s feet, anticipating 
rabbits beyond the garden gate. 

A peal of laughter interrupted 
him. He gazed ruefully into 
a pair of mischievous eyes. 

“Tf I were you,” she said, 
“T should let young Halbert, 
when the time comes, do his 
wooing on his own, Mr Bings. 
It requires delicacy.” 

“Young Halbert ’ll marry a 
nice kind gargle like wot I’ve 
got,”” he answered resentfully. 
“T know the Boat er Love’s 
a cranky craft wiv a rum 
crew.” 

The wrinkles deepened in 
his hard face and there was 
pained resentment in his blue 
eyes—the eyes of a kindly 
natured child despitefully used. 

““T knows orl abaht it,’’ he 
said; ‘I wos in love afore 
Emmerleen stuck ’er boat-’ook 
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in me pants. A Merlatter it 
was at Kingston, Jamaica, wot 
I’d met in a grog-shop—g 
sweet young thing, all soft an’ 
clingin’, wiv big black heyes, 
When she hoffers me a noggin’ 
of rum in ’er pretty ‘ands, | 
goes orl of a doodah. W’en [I 
comes to meself I wos lyin’ 
in the chilly mornin’, an’ on 
I wos dressed in was a photy- 
graph of Emmerleen wot I 
wos engaged to. They ’as ’efty 
drugs in Kingston.” He sighed. 

“T wos never disrespectable 
no more,” he said. 

She patted him lightly on 
the shoulder. 

“ Never mind, Mr Bings. Put 
the skeleton back in its cup- 
board — especially if it’s a 
Mulatto. Go and write to Mrs 
Bings. The voyage is nearly 
over, you know.” 

She turned away. He gazed 
after her trim figure, noting 
the graceful sway of her dress 
and the brown curls blown awry 
from under the coloured scarf 
by the frolic wind. 

He spat with decision over 
the side. 

‘Mrs Commander Juniper, 
Royal Navy,’ he murmured, 
“Don’t you make no bloomin’ 
herror.” — 

The old ship ploughed steadily 
on her way, nearing the Cape 
of Storms. The South-East 
wind blew in his strength, but 
not in the fulness of his wrath. 
The Sun shone by day and the 
Moon by night as they never 
shine North of the Southern 
Cross. Commander Juniper felt 
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that life was good, feeling the 
lift of the ship borne to her 
haven by sea-horses. These 
had white manes turning silver 
under the Moon. Bings, too, 
was filled with content. He 
would bring his pint of beer 
and broken-stemmed clay pipe 
out to the well-deck after the 
evening meal and hold forth to 
the multitude. 

He stood with feet apart, 
braced to the roll. 

“ Jus’ look at the blinkin’ 
Moon,” he said, “ sittin’ hup 
there so calm an’ quiet. She 
knows everythink and won’t 
say nuffin’. Think of orl the 
lovers wot she’s smiled at so 
tender since the beginnin’— 
thousan’s an’ thousan’s—the 
blokes wiv their sweethearts 
’owlin’ on their breasts in ’eart- 
splittin’ farewells, the ’usbings 
boltin’ wiv the spoons, wile the 
wives 0’ their buzzims sleeps 
peaceful wiv other blokes. .. . 

“T hoffen thinks,’ he con- 
tinued, “of them there ’igh- 
waymen in days gorn by. I’d 
‘ave made a good ’un, ridin’ a 
big black ’orse hover the dark 
‘eath wiv the moonlight shinin’ 
silver between the trees. An’ 
I'd ride ’ome wiv the Duchess 
slung athwartships and the Duke 
a-lyin’ on ’is stummick wiv 
is blood tricklin’ gentle-like 
through the snow—orl so luvly 
an’ peaceful wiv nothink ter 
worry a feller. 

“ Ar, it’s a wunnerful thing 
is love. I feels as sloppy as a 
soppin’ sponge on a night like 
this. I ’as ter tyke aht the 
photygraph of Hemmerleen for 
to pull meself tergether.” 
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He looked upwards to the 
promenade deck. 

“Lor lumme,’’ he said, “I 
believe there’s ole Lydy Bang- 
drummit a-leanin’ on the Wes- 
leyan parson—it’s just ’er figger. 
Stand by, mates, ’e’s a-givin’ 
way. They’re at the top o’ 
the ladder.” 

He paused to refill his pipe, 
and kept silence for a while. 

‘* An’ there’s another couple 
a little farther for’ard,” he 
murmured to himself. ‘ Mrs 
Commander Juniper. The 
Chief Orficer won’t turn ’er 
orf, ’cos she’s tourist class. 
’*E’ll wink the hother heye, 
bein’ a good feller.” 

He sighed with satisfaction. 

“She won’t be an orfing 
no more,” he said. 

Up above on the promenade 
deck two figures stood close 
together by the rail. The glow 
of a great pipe laughed to 
the Moon; the little red light 
of a cigarette twinkled to the 
sea. There was a low murmur 
of voices. 

“Tve fixed 
Juniper. 

“Fixed what up?” 

“You,” he answered. ‘“ The 
Wesleyan parson’s not a bad 
little fellow. He jibbed a bit 
at first, but he will marry 
us tomorrow forenoon at six 
bells precisely. . . .” 

“But I didn’t know. You 
never said anything,”’ she cried 
wildly, escaping into his waist- 
coat, while a cruising shark 
swallowed a cigarette-end to 
its detriment. 

“He wanted to perform 
the ceremony after lunch, six 


it up,” said 
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bells being irregular, but I 
allow nothing to interfere with 
my slumbers in the afternoon 
watch. .. .” 

“T didn’t know,” she said, 
clinging to the third button 
with panic-stricken fingers. 

“¢They cried unto the 
Lord,’ ”’ quoted Juniper, 
“¢Lord, we didna ken, we 
didna ken.’ ‘ Weel,’ said the 
Lord in his infinite maircy, 
‘ye ken the noo,’ and ordered 
a full head of steam in both 
boilers. You didn’t know I 
could talk Scots.”’ 

“ But your people... .?” 

‘““My Uncle,” he said, “ will 
send a club waiter to buy a 
porringer complete with spoon. 
He will send me the bill.” 

There was silence for a long 
while. Able Seaman Bings from 
the well-deck observed the scene 
through a pair of night-glasses 
which he had achieved in the 
dim past. He sucked his teeth 
sailor-fashion with infinite 
relish. 

“Gummed up good 
*earty,’’ he said. 

“Wot abaht a pint before 
the bar shuts, Hawther?” 
This from an old and tried 
friend of three weeks’ standing. 
“ Wot’s gorn wrong wiv the 
lights in the first class ? ”’ 

“The blokes wot looks arter 
’em,”? said Hawther, “is pals 
of mine. They’re wery dim 
this evening. Yer can myke 
it a gallon, ole boy.” 

The figures up 
separated a little. 

“* Oh,”’ whispered Mary Smith, 
and was gathered once more to 
the waistcoat because of her 
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above 
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trembling voice. ‘ What of 
Lady Bangdrummit? {She's 


paid my fare and everything.” 

“ Third class,”’ growled 
Juniper, “and she’s given you 
no peace; worked you like 
a black. Hasn’t said a kind 
word since we left Tilbury, 
I'll give her a cheque tomorrow,” 

“Fancy being able to sign 
cheques. Oh, darling, can I 


‘sign them sometimes ? ” 


“Oh yes,” he said absently, 
“You can sign ’em sometimes, 
It makes little difference.” 

Thus it came to pass that 
upon the following afternoon 
immediately after lunch Able 
Seaman Bings lay sprawled in 
a deck-chair. Upon his round 
red face was an expression of 
beatitude, and the sound of 
his snoring drove the albatross 
to afar distance. The Wesleyan 
Minister on the promenade 
deck beamed at a passing 
porpoise. 

“It was only a thimbleful,” 
he murmured happily. “It 
can do me no harm.” 


Presently the old ship glided 
gently to her place in the 
shadow of Table Mountain. The 
flagship lay at the wharf ahead 
of her, tied up in Cape Town 
docks prior to a West Coast 
cruise, and not in her accus- 
tomed home at Simonstown. 
Between her masts flew a 
garland of great size. This is 
always done at an _ officer’s 
wedding. 

For on the previous day the 
Captain had entered the Ward- 
room with a signal in his 
hand. 
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“My new Commander!” he 
exclaimed savagely, and col- 
lapsed in an arm-chair. 

‘‘ We have been in commission 
for eighteen months,” he said ; 
“Thad seven competent bachelor 
officers in the Wardroom to 
counteract the worn-out pater- 
familii among the heads of 
departments. Now there are 
none... .” 

“The what, sir?” 

“ Paterfamiliases. I came out 
in command of a cruiser, and 
am now godfather to a nursery.’ 

“ But Commander Juniper is 
a bachelor, sir.’’ 

“ Bachelor be damned! He’s 
fallen in with something fancy 
in his infernal liner and married 
her out of hand. . . . Oh,’’ he 
groaned, ‘“ what @ bunch of 
moon-calves to lead bleating 
into battle.’ 

“Have a gin, sir?” said 
the First Lieutenant. 

“What in heaven’s name 
do you think I came for? 
Of all the incompetent ——-! 
How are the twins ? ”’ 

“Coming on nicely, sir.” 

The First Lieutenant looked 
grave and thoughtful. 

“Td like to make a pleasant 
first impression on the Com- 
mander, sir,’ he said. “It 
makes a lot of difference to 
the Wardroom. We might rig 
a garland, although it’ll be a 
day after the wedding.” 

“Certainly,” said the Cap- 
tain. “And you might as 
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well strike the White Ensign. 
Fly a feeding-bottle at the 
ensign - staff. Take away the 
bo’sun’s pipe and give him a 
rattle.” 

In the liner next door Com- 
mander Juniper spoke fondly 
to his loved one. 

“ Look,” he said. ‘“ They’re 
flying the garland, although 
I’m a stranger and just joining 
the ship. It’s a sign of a very 
friendly feeling—a good Service, 
my dear.” 


Able Seaman Bings stood on 
the jetty, his bag and hammock 
nestling beside a great pile of 
baggage. 

‘* What’s all this?’ asked a 
Customs officer. 

‘Me baggidge.”’ 

The officer looked at him 
quizzically. 

‘“* Leastways, it ain’t orl mine. 
A little of it belongs ter Com- 
mander Juniper, Royal Navy, 
of the flagship yonder, an’ 
ter the ’Onerable Lydy Juniper, 
is spouse. I spec’s most of 
itll go aboard, but I s’pose 
they’ll tyke some of it ter 
some doss-’ouse wot they ’oney- 
moons in. ’E ain’t got nuffin’. 
Orl ’is seegars is stowed in me 
’ammick,”’ 

The officer laughed, and made 
mysterious marks with his chalk 
upon every package. 

Able Seaman Bings gazed 
wistfully at the top of Table 
Mountain. 
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LIONS. 


BY MR JUSTICE OSTLER. 


In the last few years the 
motor has accomplished a 
revolution in Africa which the 
civilised world has not yet 
grasped. Good roads have been 
made up and down and across, 
so that there are now few spots, 
however remote, that cannot 
be reached by car, and journeys 
which a few years ago could not 
be performed in less than a 
week are now commonly accom- 
plished in a morning. But 
notwithstanding this astonishing 
speeding up of transport, and 
the increase in security and 
comfort thus brought about 
throughout British Central 
Africa from the Zambezi to the 
Nile, there is hardly an in- 
habitant, black or white, who 
does not devote some part of 
every day of his or her life to 
thinking of lions and taking 
precautions against them. A 
few places there are where the 
human mind has been freed 
from this fear, but not many. 
It is not many years since a 
lion was shot on the island of 
Mombasa. In Nairobi only the 
very nervous retain their fear. 
But the lions are very close to 
the town. In 1935 early visitors 
to the golf links found seven 
lions rolling in a bunker, and 
hurrying back for rifles managed 
to bag two of them. The wild 
game comes so close to Nairobi 
that it can be seen to this day 
from some of the house-tops, 


and where the game is there wil] 
lions always be found. One 
evening in 1935 my wife and I 
drove five miles out of Nairobi, 
and sat in the car till dark 
surrounded by hundreds of head 
of game, hoping to see a pride 
of lions begin its night foray. 
We were told that they could 
be seen at this spot almost 
every evening. We were not 
fortunate enough to see them, 
but it was interesting to watch 
the game, as the darkness fell 
and their time of terror ap- 
proached, ceasing to feed and 
becoming strung up to the 
highest pitch of wariness. They 
showed plainly by their de- 
meanour that they knew the 
imminence of danger. 

But there is no other town 
in Central Africa as large as 
Nairobi, and few towns large 
enough for its inhabitants to be 
entirely free of the risk of lions. 
Outside these towns, in every 
white man’s house and every 
native hut through Central 
Africa, there is the ever-present 
fear of a night attack. I remem- 
ber reaching a relative’s farm 
near Abercorn. We slept that 
night in the same room, and I 
noticed that the window was 
heavily barred and that he 
closed the door. I suggested 
that the door be left open, for 
it was a warm night. ‘ Not on 
your life,” he said, “I don’t 
want to have J.’s experience.” 
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He told me the tale of what 
had recently happened to J., a 
Government official stationed 
at Luwingu, about 150 miles 
from Abercorn. He retired to 
ped one night leaving the door 
open, and woke up with a 
suffocating weight on his chest. 
He threw up his arms and 

the mane of a lion 
which was standing on him on 
the bed. He pushed with his 
whole strength and yelled for 
help. The lion was startled. 
It thrust out its claws like a cat 
when it gets a sudden fright, 
neatly hooked J., and jumped 
down on to the floor, taking 
him with it. He continued to 
yell and grasp its mane, and 
the lion sprang about the room 
dumping him on the floor with 
a thud at every bound, for he 
was firmly hooked by its claws. 
The calls for help had been 
heard by some of his messengers 
who were sleeping near - by. 
They seized their rifles, ran to 
the door, and poured a volley 
into the room. This gave the 
lion such a fright that he let 
go of J. and sprang through the 
window. But J. was hit in the 
shoulder by a Martini bullet, 
and it took him some months 
to recover from his wound. A 
few days after hearing that 
story my relative one morning 
found the tracks of two lions 
which had paraded round the 
house during the night, and 
after that he had lost no time 
in barring his windows and in 
deciding to keep his outside 
doors closed. At Mpika not 
Many years ago the wife of an 
official who was away from home 


sat up in her house all night 
with a rifle across her knees 
while a lion paraded round 
outside, pausing at each door 
in turn and apparently trying 
to turn the handle. In the 
morning each brass door-knob 
was found to have been chewed 
into a shapeless mass of torn 
metal. 

J. had a lucky escape; but I 
know of several instances where 
a lion has been startled by the 
unexpected action of its victim 
and its killing powers paralysed 
by fear. An Abercorn settler 
was knocked down by a charging 
lion, but thrust his arm down 
its throat and seized the root 
of its tongue. This was suffi- 
cient to divert it from attack 
to self-defence, and he managed 
to hold on until a companion 
shot the lion. He received no 
injury beyond a badly mauled 
hand and arm, which, however, 
he managed to save, and is now 
none the worse for his adventure 
except for a few scars. 

Many of the classic stories 
of lions have found their way 
into print. The story of the 
man-eaters of Tsavo; of the 
lion which entered a railway 
carriage near Voi and seized 
and devoured the white man 
who was sitting up in order to 
bag him; of Wolhuter, the 
game ranger, who was seized 
by a lion and had the resource 
and luck to kill it with his 
sheath - knife, have all been 
published and are well known. 
I have spoken to Wolhuter, 
and heard the tale from his 
lips, and inspected the knife 
and the skin of the lion. But 
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travelling through Africa one 
hears dozens of stories which 
no one has thought important 
enough to put into print, and 
some of them seem to me to be 
well worth recording. 

If I remember rightly the 
two man-eaters of Tsavo to- 
gether were credited with 
twenty-five victims before they 
were destroyed. A notorious 
man-eater which terrorised the 
population of a large tract of 
country alongside Lake Mweru 
for nearly two years, and was 
known throughout the country 
as ‘Chiengi Charlie,’ was re- 
puted to have killed and eaten 
over 160 human beings before 
he was finally brought to book. 
All his victims were natives, 
but more than once he took a 
native from the camp of a white 
man. There were few Europeans 
in the district, but they made 
constant efforts to rid the 
country of this terror. Every 
white man joined in the attempt. 
They would beat out or fire the 
grass near a kill, sit up at night 
over live and dead baits, and 
set traps, but all in vain. The 
brute was so cunning that he 
never made a kill twice running 
in the same locality. The next 
victim would be taken from a 
village twenty miles away. Nor 
was any regular round of visits 
adhered to. It seemed as 
though the campaign were 
reasoned out and planned with 
the cunning of a strategist. 
The victim at one village would 
be killed and eaten at night ; 
before daylight the lion would 
be miles away making for the 
next village which he intended 
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to raid, and there he would lie 
up, his presence unsuspected 
until nightfall. 

At length he was caught by 
@ trap gun set across a village 
track. The report of the gm 
was heard in the night, but 
no one dared to venture from 
his hut until daylight, At 
dawn the natives cautiously 
approached the spot. There 
was a large pool of blood on the 
track, so large as to prove that 
the lion must have been there 
for a long time seriously 
wounded; but he was gone. 
The nearest white man was 
sent for, and he endeavoured 
to follow the blood spoor, but 
without success. The lion had 
disappeared. For a month 
nothing more was seen or heard 
of him, and it was hoped that 
he had died of his wound. 
Then the killings recommenced, 
and though the few white 
officials never ceased in their 
efforts to destroy him, he was 
too clever for them. Many 
traps were set, but he avoided 
them all, and for some months 
hardly a night passed without 
a human sacrifice. The whole 
district became demoralised by 
panic. At dusk the natives 
barricaded the doors of their 
huts, and nothing would induce 
them to go outside until day- 
light returned. The merry 
village dances in the firelight 
ceased ; the drums were hushed; 
and the people cowered in 
terror in the dark, not knowing 
whose turn for destruction 
would come next. 

Man is extraordinarily help- 
less against such a menace. 
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He cannot see in the dark 
like his enemy; his senses 


are too blunt to _ perceive 
the approach of danger until 
too late; he has no turn of 
speed or power of sudden side- 
leap to baffle the spring; no 
armoured hide, no defensive 
horns or hooves, and no power 
to contend against the steely 
strength of the lion. When 
the lion once learns this danger- 
ous secret he must become an 
object of especial terror; for 
his attack is so silent and 
sudden that he rarely fails 
to secure the victim he has 
marked for destruction. But 
even the native can build pro- 
tecting walls, and flimsy as 
their huts are they at least 
afford some measure of safety. 
There are many authentic in- 
stances of lions jumping on 
to the thatched roof of a hut, 
tearing a hole through it, 
dropping in and killing all 
the human beings within. I 
once saw the mangled skin 
of a lion that had performed 
this feat but was unable to 
escape. The men of the village 
had gathered in the morning 
with their spears and had suc- 
ceeded in stabbing him to death 
through the spaces between the 
wall-poles. 

Chiengi Charlie never learned 
the trick of breaking in through 
the roof, but he made several 
determined efforts to break 
through the walls of huts, and 
during one of these he was 
again wounded by a spear- 
thrust, and again disappeared 
for a time and was thought 
to have been killed. But he 
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turned up again, this time with 
a new technique. He crept 
into a village in daylight, 
seized a victim and carried 
him off. This new trick speedily 
brought about his end. The 
second or third time he tried 
it he sneaked into a village 
near Chiengi and seized a young 
girl who was grinding corn, 
killing her with one bite in 
the head. Then he picked 
her up and trotted off, half 
carrying and half dragging the 
body. She was a daughter of 
the headman, and her father, 
sitting under the eaves of his 
hut, witnessed the tragedy. 
He shouted an alarm, seized 
his spear, and gave chase. The 
brute heard him coming, 
dropped the body, and turned 
to fight. But the father never 
stopped. He ran in and 
delivered so fierce a thrust in 
the lion’s face that the spear 
pierced the eye and light bone 
behind it, entering the brain 
and causing instant death. So 
quickly was it killed that the 
father received no hurt. The 
whole village had followed, and 
as each man rushed up he 
plunged his spear in the dead 
lion. I was shown the skin 
years later cut to ribbons with 
spear-thrusts, but kept by the 
Commissioner at Ohiengi as a 
trophy of the most destructive 
man-eater in the history of 
Africa. 

Chiengi Charlie has been 
dead for years, but there have 
been many cases since of lions 
which have terrorised a whole 
district for months, and 
accounted for more victims than 
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the notorious Tsavo man-eaters, 
but of which no record has been 
made. At the end of the war 
in Tanganyika Territory there 
had been a great diminution 
of the game, and thousands 
of human bodies had lain 
unburied. I travelled exten- 
sively in the Territory in 1920. 
There had been a terrible 
famine in the previous year 
among the natives in many 
districts, caused, so I was told, 
by the retreating Germans 
robbing every village they 
passed through of even their 
seed corn. No one knows how 
many thousand natives died 
of want, and dead bodies were 
scattered thickly about the bush. 
The consequence was a great 
outbreak of man-eating among 
the lions. I was shown a file 
in the Game Warden’s Office 
in Dar-es-Salaam which con- 
tained reports by district officers 
from all over the country of 
depredations of man - eating 
lions, and in two cases of 
leopards. It made gruesome 
reading. As the game settled 
down after the war and began 
to increase, the epidemic 
gradually abated. Three years 
later I travelled through the 
Territory and found that the 
worst phase was then over. 
Many of the offenders had 
been destroyed, and the balance 
that nature keeps between the 
beasts of prey and their natural 
food had been almost restored. 
But the potential danger is 
always present in lion country, 
and I am certain that at the 
present time it is on the increase 
in many parts. In 1935 my 
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wife. and I travelled 16,000 
miles in Central and East Africa, 
going through all the British 
territories right up to the 
southern boundary of the Sudan, 
A number of instances of man- 
eating occurred during that 
time in all the countries we 
visited. The victims were 
mostly natives, but a few white 
men were taken too. The 
brother of the tenant of my 
Abercorn farm was taken out 
of a rest-house near Lusaka, 
The morning after we arrived 
at Mzimba in Northern Nyasa- 
land word came that the head- 
man of a village through which 
we had passed the day before 
had been taken out of a hut 
and eaten. The District Com- 
missioner told me that this 
was about the sixtieth victim 
in his district in the last nine 
months. He was confident that 
it was the work of several 
lions. 

The cause of the recent out- 
breaks in man-eating is not 
hard to find. In Northern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and 
Tanganyika the natives have 
been allowed to acquire guns, 
and the effect has been notice- 
ably to thin out the game. The 
native observes no close season 
and has neither forethought 
nor pity. Although his weapons 
are poor, he overcomes that 
handicap by skill in stalking, 
enabling him to make a closer 
approach before risking a shot. 
He spares neither females nor 
young, and never thinks he has 
shot enough. There is not the 
least doubt that over large 
areas of Central Africa where 
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the game was teeming fifteen 
years ago it has been now 
almost exterminated by in- 
discriminate and unchecked use 
of firearms by natives. But 
while destroying their natural 
food supply, they are careful 
to leave all dangerous animals, 
and especially lions, severely 
alone. A white sportsman hunt- 
ing in Africa who kills one 
full-grown lion is able to shoot 
a hundred buck of different 
species without upsetting the 
balance of nature, because that 
is about the quantity the lion 
would have killed in a year 
if he had been left alive. The 
native does nothing to maintain 
this balance, and consequently 
in many places, especially in 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, it has become so seriously 
upset that there is not sufficient 
natural food for the existing 
stock of lions. In that case, 
where there are domestic 
animals they become cattle and 
goat killers, and they cause 
much loss on the cattle farms 
of Rhodesia. But there are 
large areas in both countries 
where no domestic animal can 
live because of the tsetse fly. 
In those districts a starving 
lion has no resource but to 
turn man-eater. Under the 
urge of hunger he nerves him- 
self to conquer his innate dread 
of man, and on the first attempt 
discovers what a helpless animal 
man is, and how easy he is 
to overcome. Thus he soon 
becomes a confirmed man-eater. 
Nor is it at all necessary that 
the lion should be old and 
failing before taking to such 
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@ course. Chiengi Charlie was 
not an old lion, nor was either 
of the Tsavo man - eaters. 
Many lions learn the habit 
while in the pride of their 
strength. I once shot a lioness 
on @ large island called Nijeta, 
in the middle of the Banguelo 
Swamps. She was known to 
have taken twelve victims from 
the villages on the island, all 
women, seized while working 
in the cassava gardens. Al- 
though she looked somewhat 
scarred and old, all her teeth 
were in perfect condition, and 
although not fat she was in 
hard training without the 
slightest indication of debility. 
She was said by the natives 
to be running with a fine 
black-maned lion which had 
not yet taken to man-killing. 
I searched the whole island 
for him without success. Three 
years later the Duke of 
Gloucester shot a large black- 
maned lion on the island. I 
have often wondered whether 
it was the one I failed to 
find. 

I think that much trouble 
is in store for the native races 
in many parts of British Africa 
because of the unwise decisions 
of various Governments to 
allow them to carry guns. In 
the days of the rule of the 
British South Africa Company 
in Northern Rhodesia the use 
of firearms by natives was 
forbidden, except in special 
circumstances, and in con- 
sequence the game was 
preserved, and there was much 
less danger from lions than 
there is today. There were 
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sporadic instances of a lion 
turning man-eater; and this 
may happen whether the natives 
carry guns or not; but there 
was not the danger of the 
whole race being forced into 
the practice. That is occurring 
at the present time, and 
the possession of firearms by 
the natives has proved to be 
no protection. In daytime they 
will do nothing to rid them- 
selves of a lion which has 
turned man-eater; and in the 
dark, when it does its killing, 
their firearms are useless. 
During the last five or six 
years since Africa has been 
opened up 80 surprisingly with 
roads, lions have become thor- 
oughly accustomed to motor- 
cars and have no fear of them. 
In the Kruger National Park, 
which we visited, they will 
lie on the road and placidly 
watch an approaching car, 
which often has to slow down 
and blow its horn to induce 
them to rise and saunter to 
the side. They can be photo- 
graphed at close quarters from 
a@ car through an open wind- 
screen, and they seem incapable 
of distinguishing the presence 
of man inside the car, either 
by sight or even by smell. 
Probably the smell of the 
exhaust gases is strong enough 
to overpower the taint of man. 
But let a human being once 
emerge from the car and their 
demeanour changes instantly, 
for they have not lost their 
fear and hatred of man. The 
authorities of the Park have 
been much concerned about 
the danger of some foolish 
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person, misled by a lion’s mild 
interest in an approaching car, 
assuming it to be tame and 
deciding to pat it. That hag 
actually been attempted, but 
never with success, and though 
no accident has so far occurred, 
some unwise people have had 
bad frights. There is accord- 
ingly a regulation forbidding 
any person to alight from his 
car in the Reserve (except at 
a rest-house) under a penalty 
of £50. It did not, however, 
prevent my wife from alighting 
and stalking a magnificent Kudu 
bull in order to get a photo- 
graph, and such was her eager- 
ness that no warning from me 
could dissuade her. 

On the Serengetti Plains in 
Tanganyika, too, the lions are 
so tame that they will follow 
@ motor-lorry from which a 
bait is being dragged, and 
when they have _ seized it 
the rope can be slipped and 
the lorry circled round and 
driven up within a few feet 
of them, and they can be 
observed at their meal and 
photographed in safety from 
the front seat. It is a common 
thing to see lions on the roads 
at night in many parts of 
Africa, caught in the glare of 
motor headlights, and, although 
not absolutely unknown, al 
attack by lions on a car at 
night is rare indeed, so rare 
that nobody is deterred by 
the risk; and not only do 
motor-cars constantly travel by 
night in lion-infested districts, 
but it is a well-known form of 
entertainment to sally out at 
night in order to pick up and 
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observe lions. I had a powerful 
spot-light fitted to my car for 
that purpose, and my wife and I 
had many interesting nights 
on the road. 

But now and then a driver 
does have a somewhat alarming 
experience. A well-known 
Kenya settler was travelling 
one night a hundred miles 
south of Nairobi approaching 
the Namanga rest-house when 
his lights picked up a pride of 
about twelve lions. They were 
standing gazing at the car, 
and as he approached evinced 
no inclination to move. He 
pulled up and blew his horn 
vigorously. After some time 
they moved off the road and 
he started again, but as he 
gathered way the whole troop 
began to trot alongside him, 
and as his speed increased so 
did theirs. They first broke 
into a lumbering canter, and 
then as the car started to draw 
away they laid themselves out 
until they were fairly racing 
alongside; but there was no 
attack on the car. My friend, 
however, had a distinct feeling 
of relief when he drew ahead 
and left them, for he was by 
no means convinced of their 
peaceful intention. 

We met a lady in Kenya 
in 1935 who had just had a 
curious experience. She was 
driving with a lady friend and 
without any native boys from 
Nairobi to Mombasa, and made 
@ wrong turning which took 
her for forty miles down a 
long—since abandoned—road in 
which all the culverts had rotted 
and the surface had been washed 
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away by rain. The road grew 
worse and worse, but she drove 
on slowly until the car broke 
down hopelessly just at dusk 
a hundred miles from Nairobi 
at the eastern end of the 
Kapiti Plains—about the 
wildest part of Kenya. There 
was nothing for it but to 
stay in the car all night. They 
got out and sat on the running- 
board to eat their sandwiches, 
and were much comforted to 
hear near them what they took 
to be the lowing of cattle. That 
would mean the presence of 
natives who would help them 
in the morning. They strolled 
about a bit and then made 
themselves as comfortable as 
they could in the car and tried 
to sleep, but the cattle seemed 
to come all round them, and 
kept up such a close and 
constant bellowing that sleep 
was impossible. But they were 
not alarmed; for the truth 
never occurred to them till 
the morning that a troop of 
lions had been parading round 
the car all night. There were 
no cattle within fifty miles. 

I remember reading an 
account in the ‘ Illustrated 
London News’ of an attack 
by a lioness on a motor-car 
only a few miles out of Nairobi, 
in which the lioness came off 
worst and was killed. Photo- 
graphs of the beast and the 
car also appeared. The facts 
of that case were that the car, 
a Buick, was being driven fast 
along the road when the driver 
picked up his lights reflected 
from the eyes of a _ lioness 
standing in the road. Possibly 
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if he had slowed down and 
given it time it would have 
given him a clear road, but 
he drove on, and the lioness 
sprang at the front of the 
car, was knocked down, and 
the car ran over her. The 
man drove on fast for a while, 
but when he found she was 
not following him he stopped 
and drove back. His lights 
showed the beast lying on the 
road, so he put the car at her 
and ran over her again. Then 
to be quite sure he did it a 
third time, and as she did not 
move he deemed it safe to 
alight and inspect his prize. 
She was dead, and the happy 
thought occurred to him of 
bundling the carcase into the 
back seat and driving back to 
display his trophy to his friends 
at the club. But, of course, 
he could not lift it. A full- 
grown lioness weighs from 300 
to 350 Ibs. So he drove back 
to the club, and had much 
ado to persuade his friends 
that he was not trying to 
hoax them when he told his 
tale. But at length he enlisted 
their help, and the lioness was 
loaded into the back seat of 
the car and carried in triumph 
to Nairobi. 

In 1936 a startling adventure 
befell a well-known settler at 
Abercorn. He was driving a 
10-h.p. enclosed Austin car 
from Abercorn to his home 
down the road to Lake Tangan- 
yika. It is a road along which 
my wife and I had several 
times driven at night with all 
lights on in order to pick 
up a lion. We had seen a 


number of night prowlers, 
including hyenas, jackals, 
hunting dogs, and civet cats, 
but had never had the luck to 
see a lion. But this was about 
two o’clock in the afternoon. 
As the car was travelling down 
an easy hill at 35 miles an 
hour a full-grown black-maned 
lion gave one spring on to the 
road, and the next spring 
landed it on the bonnet of the 
little car. There, as the car 
travelled for twenty or thirty 
yards, it clung precariously 
balancing, trying vainly to get 
a grip of the hard steel, 
when one of its feet slipped 
off on to the mudguard and 
bent it down to the tyre. 
Then the brute overbalanced 
and fell off. The driver was 
minded to stop, for the bent 
mudguard was scraping on the 
tyre; but his native boy in 
the back seat called out that 
the lion was after them, and 
he stepped on his accelerator. 
The lion powdered along after 
the car for two hundred yards, 
and then gave it up as a bad 
job and turned into the bush. 
In the former incident the 
motive of the attacking lioness 
may well have been self-defence. 
She may even have had cubs 
near-by. But the last incident 
is only explainable on the 
assumption that the lion 
thought the car to be some 
new kind of buck, good to eat 
and not too big to attack. 
It would be interesting to know 
whether that lion obeyed 4 
sudden impulse on a first sight 
of the car, or whether it had 
watched it day by day, puzzling 
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out where lay the vulnerable 
point of attack, which the 
neck and which the throat, 
and gradually nerved itself to 
spring on this new animal which 
seemed to have such fat sides 
and to promise such an abund- 
ance of good eating if it could 
only be brought down. 

While we were in Abercorn a 
friend of ours and his wife were 
returning home at eight o’clock 
one night. They were driving a 
baby Austin. Just at the golf 
links, about a mile from the 
township, their lights disclosed a 
lion and a lioness standing in 
the road. They blew the horn, 
but the lions stood their ground, 
growled and made other demon- 
strations of annoyance. They 
were forced to pull up, and 
they sat there within fifteen 
feet of the brutes, which faced 
them growling and lashing their 
tails. Every time they blew 
the horn there were snarls of 
anger. At length the lioness 
turned and began to saunter 
along the road, and the lion, 
after emitting a roar of warning, 
started after her. Then my 
friend, as unobtrusively as 
possible, joined the procession 
in low gear, and humbly followed 
their majesties for two or three 
hundred yards along the road 
at a funeral pace, till the 
lions turned into the grass and 
they were allowed to pass. 

I cannot claim to have had 
a great experience in the hunting 
of lions. I can only say that 
I never neglected a single 
opportunity to go after them. 
Most of my hunting has 
been in Northern Rhodesia. 
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There are plenty of lions, but 
so much cover and so little 
open country that it is far 
harder to come to terms with 
them there than it is in the 
more open country farther 
north. Moreover, the fear of 
the natives of that country 
is increased by their supersti- 
tions. There is a widespread 
belief among the tribes of 
Northern Rhodesia that the 
spirits of their dead chiefs 
can turn themselves into lions, 
so that it is generally impossible 
to obtain the enthusiastic co- 
operation of the natives in a 
lion hunt, and without their 
aid it is impossible to follow 
the spoor of a lion. I met 
many keen hunters who had 
been in the country for years 
and not had the luck to shoot 
a lion. I was thought to have 
been lucky, but the truth was 
that I never let a chance 
go by. 

I did on one occasion, through 
false pride, let myself into an 
experience out of which I 
emerged more fortunately than 
I deserved. One day, at the 
south end of Lake Mweru, I 
shot a good red lechwe, and, 
leaving it lying, sent out a 
gang of boys to carry it in. 
They returned with a story 
that they had found a troop 
of eight lions making a meal 
off the carcase. I set off at 
once, and found the beast 
completely eaten, except the 
head and a few bones; but 
the lions had gone, and although 
I scoured the surrounding 
country for the rest of the day 
I saw no sign of them. On 
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the way back to camp I shot 
a puku, had it skinned, and 
dragged the carcase into the 
open within forty yards of a 
good patch of cover; but I 
foolishly omitted to peg it 
down. Next morning I was 
up at dawn and visited the 
spot. As we approached I 
observed some forty vultures 
in a near-by tree, all craning 
their necks and looking about 
in an expectant manner. The 
boys at once whispered that 
there were lions at the kill, 
so I approached quietly behind 
the cover and peeped round 
the edge, fully expecting to 
see a troop of lions tearing at 
the carcase. But there was 
nothing there at all; the 
carcase itself had gone. When 
we reached the spot where 
it had lain, there was a broad 
track showing where it had 
been dragged over the ground, 
and the pad marks of one 
large lion only. Had I had 
the forethought to tie the bait 
down I think that lion would 
have been mine, for it had 
obviously only just dragged 
it away. We followed the 
tracks over the burnt grass 
for some two hundred yards, 
and then they entered a swamp 
in which the grass was too 
green to burn and stood six 
feet high. The path of the 
lion and the carcase was clearly 
marked, but I knew it was 
foolish to follow a lion into 
long grass. My gun-boy, how- 
ever, was a man without fear. 
He plunged straight into the 
grass, and when I hesitated he 
gave me a look which plainly 
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asked the question, ‘“ Why, 
you’re not afraid are you?” 
I knew it was foolish, but I 
could not allow him to think 
that a white man was afraid 
when the black man was ready 
to act, so I took the safety 
catch off the double -400, 
stepped ahead of Fundi, and 
was fairly committed to the 
rash venture. 

As I advanced slowly and 
as quietly as possible I began 
to realise more fully what a 
foolhardy thing I was doing, 
and I was sorely tempted 
to retreat, but false pride 
prevented me. The track 
was easy to follow, but the 
grass had sprung back into 
place; it was right up to my 
eyes, and I had to part it 
gently in order to see three 
feet ahead. An attacking lion 
could be on me before I could 
align my rifle. I stole slowly 
forward, parting the grass and 
peering ahead as well as I 
could, but feeling very jumpy 
and uncomfortable, and the 
track seemed to lead on inter- 
minably into that blind grass. 
It was a still morning and I 
listened intently from time to 
time, but could hear nothing. 
At length I caught a glimpse 
of something dark on the ground 
a few feet ahead, and knew 
that it was some part of the 
carcase. I peered about but 
could see no sign of the lion, 
and I was at a loss what to 
do next. I knew he must be 


close by, but I was afraid 
either to advance or retreat. 
The suspense was suddenly 
loud 


broken by a ‘ woot’ 
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and a rush through the grass 
about five yards away on the 
leeward side. I whirled round 
with the rifle ready, expecting 
the lion’s head to emerge 
through the grass alongside 
me. But to my relief I saw 
the grass tops bending as he 
galloped off. He had heard 
us following him, left the bait, 
and sneaked through the grass 
to leeward in order to ascertain 
the character of his enemy ; 
but so quietly did he move 
that, although I was listening 
intently, not a rustle of the 
grass did I hear. Fortunately 
when his nose told him that 
he was being followed by man 
his courage failed him, and 
instead of fighting for his break- 
fast he tamely surrendered it 
and bolted. If he had only 
known how much _ more 
frightened I was, then the 
events might have indeed 
proved fortunate for that old 
lion. 

With one of my lions I 
had an adventure which was 
so unusual as to be worth 
recording. I was travelling 
through the Banguelo Swamps 
by canoe. I had left my own 
boys behind, except Tom, the 
cook, who knew a little English, 
and I was relying for gun- 
bearers and trackers on the 
canoe boys and the boys from 
the villages near which we 
camped. I was having grand 
hunting. One day we came to a 
large island in the swamp. It 
was thirty miles long, and at one 
end five miles broad, but it 
narrowed to a point. There 
were three villages at the broad 
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end, inhabited by a tribe that 
was new to me. They were 
the broken remnants of some 
defeated tribe which had taken 
to the swamps for refuge and 
shelter, and had there learned 
a new mode of life. They were 
almost amphibians, being more 
at home on the water in small 
canoes than upon dry land. 
They spoke a strange language, 
and I found my scanty store 
of Chiwemba useless with them, 
and could only converse with 
them through Tom. 

The far edge of the island 
was the home of thousands of 
black lechwe, and I wanted 
two for trophies, so I started 
off in the afternoon with four 
boys from one of the villages. 
I could only communicate by 
signs. Nobody told me there 
were lions on the island, so 
I took only a °318 rifle and 
thirteen cartridges. I learned 
afterwards that when they saw 
a white man approaching the 
island the young men of the 
village urged the headman to 
say nothing about lions, lest 
they should be asked to assist 
in hunting them; and the 
old man had allowed himself 
to be persuaded, although the 
women of his village were being 
taken by a man-eater. The 
island was covered with grass 
over two feet high. We walked 
across the broad end, and as 
we neared the swamp I began 
to see large herds of lechwe 
extending along the edge as 
far as the eye could see. I 
also began to splash through 
two inches of water which, 
since the rainy season was on, 
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had flowed over the last half- 
mile of grassland. I found I 
could get to about three hundred 
yards from the buck by walking 
towards them in full sight; 
but no nearer could I get, 
and I was unwilling to crawl 
through the grass because of 
the discomfort of getting wet. 
I thought I could shoot at 
that distance, however, so I 
took a shot. There was a 
great splashing as a hundred 
buck bolted through the water, 
but the shot was a clean- miss. 
I approached and tried again, 
with the same result. It was 
not until I had fired several 
times that I realised that the 
air dancing in the heat made 
a false image several feet higher 
than the animals stood. I 
was shooting at mirages. Allow- 
ing for this I killed a buck with 
my next shot, and with the 
next, shooting too low, I broke 
the leg of another. By that 
time I had only three cartridges 
left. The herd took to deep 
water, but the wounded buck 
separated from them and limped 
off into the grass. My first 
duty was to kill it, and so I 
followed, but it would not 
let me get nearer than three 
hundred yards, and not being 
able to trust my shooting at 
that distance, I at length 
motioned the four boys who 
were following me to get down, 
and down I went on my hands 
and knees and started a slow 
and painful crawl towards it. 
It was uncomfortable, because 
I had to keep low to hide 
myself, and at the same time 
keep the rifle out of the two 


inches of water through which 
I was crawling, so it had to 
be done with one hand only, 
the other holding the rifle out 
of the water. As soon as we 
disappeared from view, how- 
ever, the buck stopped, and 
we slowly approached it. I 
peeped up now and again, 
and found myself steadily grow- 
ing nearer. At last I got 
within a hundred yards and 
knew I could be sure of it, 
so I took a steady kneeling 
shot and pulled. I heard the 
plunk of the bullet and the 
buck staggered forward, but 
as it did so there was a flash 
of yellow, and a lioness gave 
one spring out of the grass 
on to its back and hurled it 
to the ground so violently 
that sheets of water flew up 
on all sides. The lioness stood 
there with her fore-feet on the 
buck and broke into a loud 
purr, like the great pleased 
cat she was. Immediately they 
saw her my four boys jumped 
up and took to their heels 
at their best speed, making a 
great noise of splashing. The 
lioness saw us immediately, 
and her purring changed to an 
angry growling. 

It was just then that I 
remembered with an unpleasant 
shock that I had only two 
cartridges left, and not as 
heavy a rifle as I should have 
liked to tackle a lion with; 
and I confess that the tempta- 
tion did arise to retreat and 
come back next day. But I 
fought that down and deter- 
mined to tackle her. I knew 
that my best plan would be 
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to get as near as possible 
before shooting, so I stood up 
and began to walk towards 
her. As I approached she 
grew more angry, her growling 
increased in volume, and her 
tail started to wave like a 
flail. I walked steadily up 
to within fifty yards, and at 
that distance she put down 
her head, threw her tail in 
the air, and came cantering 
towards me. It looked like 
the beginning of a charge, and 
I was about to pull the trigger 
when she stopped, gave me 
a savage growl, turned round 
and trotted back to the buck. 
It was merely a demonstration, 
an unmistakable command to 
clear out and leave her in 
peace with her prize. As she 
reached the buck she turned 
sideways on and stood growling 
and switching her tail. Here 
was my chance. I felt I could 
not miss a vital spot at that 
distance, so I put up the rifle 
and fired. The result was 
surprising. I did not hear any 
plunk of the bullet. I was too 
close to do so. The lioness 
neither flinched nor staggered. 
Up went her tail again like a 
ramrod and she turned and 
charged me at a furious gallop. 
So full of life and fury did 
she seem that I thought I 
must have missed. I had one 


cartridge left, and as she 
galloped towards me my 
thoughts raced fast. I deter- 


mined to wait until she was 
within fifteen yards, and if 
she still came on I would push 
the barrel down her throat 
and then try to knife her. I 
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stood covering her as_ she 
approached, and after galloping 
twenty-five yards she suddenly 
stumbled, recovered herself, and 
started off at a new angle. 
She rushed past me only five 
yards off and I covered her 
with the rifle as she ran. [I 
could have put a bullet through 
her as she passed, but as it 
was the last, and she seemed 
so full of life, I was afraid I 
would not reach a vital spot, 
and she would turn on me 
defenceless. So I waited. She 
rushed past for about thirty 
yards and then seemed suddenly 
to stop and crouch in the 
grass. I lost sight of her. 

I stood there a long time 
watching the grass intently for 
the least movement, but I 
could see none. Then an un- 
pleasant thought struck me. 
Lionesses do not usually hunt 
alone. Where was her mate ? 
I wondered if he was stalking 
me in the same way as she 
had been stalking my wounded 
lechwe. That made me glance 
around several times, but I 
did not for long take my eyes 
off the patch where the lioness 
had disappeared. Then it 
occurred to me to examine 
the spoor of the lioness and 
see if there were any marks 
of blood. I stepped over to 
her tracks in the grass, and 
there, on both sides, were 
great splashes of bright arterial 
blood. I knew then that she 
had received a mortal wound, 
and following cautiously along 
her track I at length found her 
lying dead. I had shot her 
through the heart, and the 
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bullet had gone right through 
her, making an exit hole on 
the far side over an inch in 
diameter. I looked for my 
boys. I could see four specks 
in the direction in which they 
had bolted, so small that only 
the glasses revealed them as 
men. I waved my handker- 
chief and whistled, and at 
length they understood that 
the danger was over and came 
running back. I do not blame 
them for running. After my 
exhibition of shooting they 
would have been optimists 
indeed to have retained any 
confidence in me. I sent one 
off to the village with a message 
for more cartridges and carriers, 
and set the other three to 
skinning the lioness and cutting 
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up the buck. They were very 
reluctant to handle the lioness, 
and it took some forcible 
suasion to get them to start, 
I fancy they thought they were 
taking the hide off an ancestor, 
I have told the tale in full 
because it is unusual to see lions 
hunting as early as four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and it is 
just as unusual for a lion not 
to be frightened off its hunt 
by a number of shots so close. 
I have often thought how 
unpleasant it would have been 
if that lioness, which had lost 
its fear of man, instead of 
stalking my wounded buck 
had taken it into its head to 
stalk us a8 we were crawling 
up for our shot. But all’s well 
that ends well. 
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PAMILIES. 


BY O. O. 


THE word ‘Pamily’ is the 
British - Assyrian word for 
Family. In the same delightful 
manner @ fig on a tree becomes 
a pig, and a pig which one 
might wish to stick or shoot 
becomes a fig. ‘Too much 
fig she come” means, “ There 
are many pig in this locality.” 
For lunch you may have “ figs 
head and affle pie.’’ 

But I appear to have digressed 
before I have started, if that 
is possible. 

This is a story of moving 
‘ Pamilies.’ As such, it should 
be of interest to all good 
citizens. 

In October, close to Baghdad, 
I was told that as Officer 
Commanding Headquarter Wing 
I would move the families of 
my company from Hinaidi to 
Dhibban, on the 1st and 2nd 
of November. The husbands 
would follow at a later date. 
A simple thing to move a 
few families; especially since 
Dhibban is only sixty-odd miles 
from Hinaidi. But you do 
not know my ‘ pamilies.’ 

I sat in my office for an 
hour making notes on slips of 
paper. The result did not 
make sense, but it showed 
that I was trying. At last, 
in despair, I ran away to watch 
my mules being fed. There is 
something restful in the sight 
of rows of swishing tails, the 
sound of crunched barley, and 


the tearful abuse from the few 
who are fed last. 

Back in my office I called 
for my Indian clerk. Mr Mela 
Ram appeared. His serious 
mien has always frightened 
me. 

“Mr Mela Ram,” I said, 
‘‘ we have to make some orders 
for the move of families.’ 

“Yes,” said Mr Mela Ram. 
A bit uncompromising I thought. 
I went on to say that we had 
been allotted fifteen 5-ton lorries 
on the first day, and five 5-ton 
lorries on the second day. 

** Yes,” said Mr Mela Ram. 

‘““How many families have 
we?” I asked. 

“ Ninety - seven, including 
Sweepers and syces,’’ replied 
the clerk promptly. 

‘““What’s the average of 
children in each family ? ”’ 

** About five, sir.” 

I did some arithmetic on 
the blotting - paper. After 
several minutes I worked out 
that I would have to move 
five hundred and eighty-two 
women and children and grand- 
fathers. 

I requested Mr Mela Ram to 
make me lists. Every lorry 
was to be numbered, and as 
far as possible four families 
with their lares and penates 
would travel on each one. 

Could he divide the families 
in the necessary manner? Yes, 
he could. In fact, he had 
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already done so. He produced 
more or less perfect movement 
orders for my approval. For 
the honour of all British sahibs 
I had to admonish him for 
being careless in their compila- 
tion. I rang up the Adjutant 
to say I should want more 
Number, Place. 

1 ‘C’ Lines. 
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lorries. Unfortunately my 
Commanding Officer answered 
the telephone. I was told to 
« get on with it.” I said, 
‘¢ Sir,” and borrowed a cigarette 
off a passing soldier. The dis- 
tribution of lorry loads was 
something like this :— 





Husband. 
Yacube Yokhana. 


Petros Yacube. 


Werda Yacube. 
Violet Yacube. 
Yokhana Yacube. 
And so on, page after page. ** Good.” 
The rest of the movement The two regimental con- 


order was easy. I put in a few 
appendices. I think they 
ranged from ‘A’ to ‘G.’ Ap- 
pendices always give the 
impression that a lot of work 
has been done. This is a good 
thing for promotion, and con- 
fidential reports and things. 

I mentioned rendezvous, 
assembly points, loading points, 
times, &c. I used Greenwich 
Mean Time. It makes every- 
thing more difficult out East, 
but the R.A.F. use it. 

I even remembered to allot 
separate lorries for the Muslims. 
Most efficient. In the few weeks 
before the move I was in- 
undated with applications. 
Could Petros Giliana take his 
wife’s uncle’s grandfather with 
him? No. 

“ What about my sheep and 


goats, sir ? ”’ 

* Sell ’em.” 

“Please to grant me seven 
days’ leave. I go Amadia. 


Petch my pamily.” Yes. 
“T not want take pamily to 
Dhibban.”’ 


tractors were the most insistent : 
a Jew and an Assyrian. 

The Jew first, spreading out 
his hands. “How I make 
frofit?’’ he inquires with a 
kindly smile that splits his 
unshaven face in two. 

‘Why I not get free trans- 
port? On your head, sahib, 
I not make money. If I sell 
sugar at nine fils every pound, 
how I make frofit ? Too much 
money she go from me one 
time. No one he come to my 
shop. On your head, sahib, 
you too much good gentlyman 
one time.” Ad infinitum. 

I say that I will go into the 
question of his ‘ frofit.2 He 
tries to kiss my hand, but I 
dodge. 

The Assyrian follows, stepping 
gently. 

‘Please you help me, sirr. 
Not got beer, not got soap. 
How I manage? Please to 
give one chit for N.A.A.F.I.” 

I wave at him to go away. 
He continues: ‘ Sirr, orderly 
sergeant she come and beat 
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my massalchi (washer - up). 
Massalehi he run all time. I 
not got. Why she come beat 
him too much. All things 
correct and okay by my chaichi 
(tea-maker). Then he go to beat 
him finish.” 

This, a8 you can see, means 
nothing, so I tell him to get 
out and stay out. The con- 
tractors are a pair of rogues. 
They hate each other. Dirty 
Jew. Filthy Christian. 

Outside my office they meet 
and confer. Then, tap-tap on 
the open door, and they both 
come in; both bowing, both 
washing dirty hands. Unfor- 
tunately the soap is imaginary. 
The Jew opens up with an 
“Qn your head, sahib,’’ and 
the Assyrian chimes in: 
“Twenty years me work for 
levies) How me do wrong 
now? Major Lumdon he kind 
to us. Why you make angry 
to us?” 

“On your head, 
whimpers the Jew. 

I get rid of them both. Five 
minutes later my friend the 
Jew sidles in. 

“You want good revolver, 
I know,” he says. 

“How much?” I ask. He 
flourishes a rusty automatic 
in front of me. 

“Oh, sahib, it is present. 
You too much gentlyman.” I 
miss him with the ruler, but 
get him with a manual of 
Military Law. It is on his 
head this time. 

Twenty minutes later the 
Assyrian returns. 

“We both Christians, sirr. 
I give you good motor-car. 


sahib,” 
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That Jew he bad man. He 
not like you.” 

I dislike the comparison and 
boot him out of the door. I 
shout for my sergeant-major, 
who continues the treatment 
along the verandah. 

“On his backside, sahib,” 
wails a pious voice behind me. 
I turn in time to see the Jew 
running as fast as his fat paunch 
will allow. They are cheerful 
rogues. 

Often the Assyrian D.A.P.M. 
would worry me with such 
questions as: ‘Do privately 
hired sweepers get free trans- 
port?” I did not know. I 
rang up the Adjutant. He 
did not know. He asked the 
C.0. He did not know. The 
C.O. rang up Air Headquarters. 
They did not know. Moving 
families is easy. 

‘Will the present trades- 
men’s passes be valid at 
Dhibban ? ” 

I did not know. The question 
was put through the usual 
channels, but answer came there 
none. 

As the problems in their 
varied forms arose, so I dealt 
with them. That is to say, I 
carried out the traditions of 
all good army officers. The 
first thing was to lean back 
in my chair and twiddle my 
moustache. I would then select 
a cigarette, borrow some 
matches, and puff smoke. 

My answers to applicants 
who spoke in almost unknown 
tongues varied in accordance 
with their nationality. If the 
applicant were British I replied 
‘““No’’; if Assyrian, the answer 
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was “Na”; if Kurdish, “ Yok 
yok”; if Arabic, “La.” If 
the two contractors appeared 
I simply said “Get out.” 
Sometimes a Persian or a Turk 
would arrive. I was forced 
to call for an interpreter to 
say “No” in the requisite 
language. 

In those hard times only the 
mules were my friends, and 
even then one old acquaintance 
kicked me out of his stall. 

On certain days I worked so 
hard that it was impossible to 
knock off for a glass of beer 
before 10 AM. One day I 
worked until noon. The result 
was that I fell off at polo that 
afternoon. My nerves were 
frayed. Even while I was 
trying to decide if it was 
etiquette to ride off the General 
I was thinking of my families. 
I was mentally unbalanced. 
I rode off the General. I was 
cursed for my pains. 

A few days before the exodus 
was due to begin we held a 
practice parade. All the old 
and the young, the halt, the 
maimed, and the blind, were 
made to stand at their allotted 
assembly points whither we 
hoped the lorries would go on 
the appointed days. 

We hung labels round their 
necks. This was a supposed 
precaution against  ‘ gate- 
crashers.’ We warned them 
that without a label no one 
would be taken to Dhibban. 
Unfortunately labels are always 
transferable. Old blind women, 
blind old men, day-old babies, 
women enciente, chattering 
boys, weeping girls, simpering 
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half - veiled Kurdi maidens: 
they all fell in and were duly 
labelled. 

It was impossible to gauge 
the amount of impedimenta 
that they would bring with 
them. I forbade them to bring 
any live-stock bigger than a 
chikoor, and told them to throw 
away railway sleepers that they 
had stored for winter fuel. 
A family of magpies could not 
collect such rubbish as _ the 
family of one of our soldiers. 

On the first day of the move 
the lorries were due to arrive 
at 5.30 A.M. 

The first one arrived at 9 A.M., 
and the last one at 1P.mM. First 
round to the Baghdad con- 
tractor (Bless his little heart !) 
Officers of exalted rank spoke 


tersely down telephones. 
Officers of lowly rank hurled 
abuse at all and sundry. 


Orderlies spoke strange tongues. 
Staff officers appeared and dis- 
appeared. It was no good. 
Allah was up to his tricks 
again. I walked about with 
the face of an early British 
martyr. 

I quite expected to be hanged, 
cut down alive, disembowelled, 
and to have my head stuck on 
a bayonet for all the world to 
see. I made a solemn resolve 
to do a little disembowelling 
myself if I could catch the 
contractor. All the lorry-drivers 
had excuses. 

“Eh wallah! sahib, three 
punctures in the skins.” 

“Too much water in petrol, 
sahib.”’ 

“Tt is the will of Allah.’ 

Time meant nothing to them. 
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What matters it if the whole 
station organisation is held up 
over a few women and children ? 

The loading was carried out 
with Oriental despatch. Sheep, 
goats, railway sleepers were 
smuggled aboard. Sheep, goats, 
railway sleepers were flung out 
ruthlessly. The husbands of 
the families responsible for this 
disobedience of orders were 
placed under arrest. It is 
impossible to place an eighty- 
year-old grandfather in the 
guard-room. One superior 
family produced a piano devoid 
of inner mechanism. Three 
goats instead supplied the music. 
There were sacks of flour and 
drums of oil. There were beds 
and divans of gigantic sizes. 
There were cages of bulbuls 
and cages of chikoor. There 
were bicycles with wheels and 
bicycles without wheels. 

When all was loaded we 
herded the families aboard. 
Some of the poor and almost 
destitute families preferred 
hiring taxis to suffering the 
discomforts of free transport. 

Lined up on the parade 
ground the convoy of fifteen 
lorries was impressive. Pots 
and pans, some of a most 
intimate nature, were festooned 
round the vehicles. Children 
were stowed away in every 
nook and cranny, in hip-baths 
and market baskets. Oradles 
were firmly lashed, and their 
occupants well tied down. 

The chikoors were chikooring 
their heads off ; and a multitude 
of bulbuls, liking the sun, 
joined in the chorus. 

“ Call the roll!” I ordered. 
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“Two over strength,’’ was 
reported. 

“Why ?”’ I thundered. 

“‘ Born last night,’’ came the 
answer. 

Since this did not appear 
to alter the ration strength I 
took no action. The wailing 
of infants dominated all other 
sounds. Final arrangements 
were made in at least four 
languages. I gave the order to 
move off. The drivers had taken 
the opportunity to slip off for a 
cup of tea. They were retrieved. 
Three engines refused to start. 
Eventually I told them to 
move in numerical order, start- 
ing from the right. Fifteen 
gears clashed. Fifteen lorries 
shot ahead in line abreast. 
An exhilarating race had begun 
to the gate of the parade ground. 
Great were the jostling and 
the riding off. Three lorries 
collided simultaneously. The 
families yelled. The ground 
was strewn with chikoor and 
bulbuls. I cursed the drivers. 
They said it was the will of 
Allah. We reloaded, and the 
delinquents continued the race. 
I had told all the drivers to 
rendezvous at a certain petrol 
station. 

With our British doctor as 
companion I went after them 
in a staff car. At the petrol 
station there were no lorries. 
At the Maude Bridge across 
the Tigris nobody had seen my 
lorries. The drivers had slipped 
off to their favourite Baghdad 
chaikhanas. By the time I 
had collected most of the con- 
voy the bridge had been broken 
to allow the passage of shipping. 
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Dear, delightful drivers ! I shall 
always remember you. I cursed 
them. They grinned. 

Across the bridge at last, 
and we thundered happily along 
the tarmac road towards the 
desert. At the only bridge 
on that particular road one 
of the lorries scraped off most 
of its load on a cross-girder. 
Luckily the families were well 
tucked away. By this time I 
had returned to my Christian 
martyr attitude. The doctor 
man laughed. I refused to be 
comforted. 

We drank a little beer while 
reloading operations were Car- 
ried out. 

Other lorries stopped to refuel 
from their spare tins. No 
one but Allah and the drivers 
will know why they had not 
full tanks to start with. The 
Baghdad lorry- driver is the 
toughest, filthiest, most un- 
trustworthy type of sub-human 
that exists. That is, with the 
exception of their masters the 


contractors. They have a saving 
grace: a twisted sense of 
humour. 


At the end of the tarmac 
road the convoy fanned out 
into the desert. Each driver 
chose his own track, and there 
was my cherished convoy kick- 
ing up separate clouds of dust 
on @ frontage of six miles. 
We went ahead so as to check 
them across the Euphrates at 
Fellujah. There we drank 
many finjans of tea, while the 
populace looked on. Occasion- 
ally a policeman would come 
and beat them away. They 
would return, and the beating 
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would be repeated. It was 
like swatting flies. The convoy 
arrived in small pieces. All 
but one lorry. We returned 
to find it with a broken back- 
axle. The driver had sent 
for spares by a Baghdad-bound 
car. He would be towed to 
Fellujah by the next passing 
lorry. All was well. Perhaps 
two, perhaps three hours, and 
the machine would be as new. 
Good. 

We went to Dhibban. It 
was 3.30 P.M. when we arrived. 
Nobody was pleased to see 
me. I was over six hours late. 
The powers that ruled Dhibban 
were almost uncivil when I 
reported one lorry deficient. 

It was dusk when the doctor 
and I started home for Hinaidi. 

At Fellujah there was no 
lorry. It was dark. We went 
into the desert to look for it. 
We failed to find it. At Fellujah 
again I started to telephone. 
My knowledge of Arabic was 
put to a severe test. Firstly, 
the telephone orderly at 
Dhibban was a Kurd. Trans- 
lated our conversation was as 


follows :— 
“Ts that Levy Head- 
quarters ? ”’ 


“‘ Gugle gugle, Ali Mahmoud.” 

“Do you speak Arabic ? ” 

“Yes, a little. Ali Mahb- 
moud.”’ 

“ Listen. I want to speak to 
British sahib.’’ 

“ Ali Mahmoud.”’ 

“Not your name. Where 
is orderly officer or British 
sahib ? ” 

“Gugle gugle, yok yok. Ali 
Mahmoud.” 
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“ Foolish one. Listen. D— 
and blast your eyes !”’ 

The receiver went down with 
a click. I went to weep on the 
doctor’s shoulder. I rang up 
a police post in the desert. 

“Peace be on you, effendi. 
This is British Commandant 
speaking. Yes, Rais Inglese.”’ 

“On you be peace, your 
Honour.” 

‘Look. Have you seen lorry 
with broken machine. Good. 
Where you see it?” 

‘In desert.” 

This was helpful. After 
twenty minutes I understood 
that the lorry was on its way 
to Fellujah. We rang off with 
expressions of goodwill. 

I rang up Dhibban again. 

‘¢ Ali Mahmoud,” said a voice. 

I had no nonsense this time. 

“ Bring a British sahib,’’ I 
ordered in good straight English. 

“ Okay,” replied Ali, and it 
was 80. 

The lorry arrived. A British 
sergeant came with a car for 
the women and children. The 
doctor and I ate khubus and 
kabobs in a tea-shop. The 
spare parts arrived. 
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*‘Qne hour now,” said the 
driver, and then discovered that 
he had not the requisite tools 
to perform the _ operation. 
Ma’ukalif, it was of no con- 
sequence. All would be right 
in the morning. 

The women and children went 
to Dhibban. We left for 
Hinaidi. The lorry remained 
with disconsolate escort perched 
on the top. We arrived at 
the Mess to find it closed. 
We went to bed, tired, thirsty, 
hungry, angry. It must have 
been the will of Allah. 

Next morning the move went 
to schedule. Apparently some 
very high authority had spoken 
severely to somebody. When 
I passed through Fellujah that 
morning the lorry was still 
broken ; the driver was waiting 
for his tools; the escort still 
shivered on the top. 

The lorry contained our 
most senior native officer’s 
belongings. I met him at 
Dhibban. 

‘6 Why you break my lorry ? ” 
he asked with a grin. “ Why 
not break private soldier 
pamily.”’ 
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THE LAND OF MANY MECCAS. 


BY H. CAREW. 


THE morning calm was 
shattered by a salvo of terrific 
yawns from the other side of 
the shoji, those elusive paper 
partitions which, theoretically 
rather than practically, secure 
the privacy of guests in Japan- 
ese inns. Yawns were followed 
by grunts, snorts, and other 
‘ getting up ’ noises which made 
further sleep on my part im- 
possible. In truth it had been 
a disturbed night; for I had 
had the bad luck to draw the 
middle one of three rooms, with 
the other two occupied by 
parties of three or four all bent 
on having a good time accord- 
ing to their own ideas. These 
unfortunately did not take the 
form of silent meditation, 
though this was the town of 
Yamada in the province of Ise, 
the site of the super-sacred 
shrines of the Divine Ancestors 
of the Imperial Family. In 
fact, the diversions of my neigh- 
bours had been of a most secular 
character. Those on my right 
had ordered geisha, and with 
their assistance and that of their 
stringed instruments of discord 
had kept things going till mid- 
night, when a blessed city 
ordinance had intervened to 
stop the revelry. The party 
on the left were either less 
affluent or more economical ; 
but with the help of the hotel 
servants they succeeded in 
making quite as much noise 


as the party with the geisha. 
Moreover, the midnight curfew 
did not apply to the maids, 
so the fun could be kept up 
longer. It was well past one, 
therefore, before they all 
quietened down, and thereafter, 
except for a few doleful dogs 
baying at the moon, there was 
peace. 

The great awakening took 
place before six o’clock, and 
through the partition of my 
room came the sound of long 
discussions over what had 
happened during the night, and 
what was to be done during the 
day. Yes, there was much to 
do. All the shops to be visited 
and perhaps a theatre or a 
cinema, and then, of course, the 
seaside resort of Futami with 
its famous rocks, and perhaps 
Asama Yama. It was a steep 
and trying climb, but the view 
from the top was said to be 
wonderful. And then someone 
said in a still, small voice— 

“TI suppose we shall have to 
visit the shrines as well ? ”’ 

“ Ah mendokusai na’ (Oh, 
that smells of trouble) ; still, as 
we have come on a pilgrimage, I 
suppose we shall have to. 

The conversation was inter- 
rupted by the entry of the 
maid, who, overhearing the last 
remark, broke into shrill-voiced 
protest. ‘‘ Really, really, sirs, 
you should not say such things. 
To come to Ise and then to talk 
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about visiting the Honourable 
Shrines as mendokusai! Why, 
whatever do you think will 
happen to you!” She paused 
expectantly as if fearing that 
the wrath of heaven would 
come crashing down through 


the ceiling. Since nothing 
happened she resumed in some- 
what lighter tones. 


“You must be very bad 
people to have had Honourable 
Geisha in last night before you 
had paid your respects at the 
Honourable Shrines. I quite 
thought you had done so al- 
ready, otherwise I would not 
have called the geisha for you.” 


As I made my own modest 
round of shrines and sights 
during the day I could not help 
but think about this Japanese 
national pastime of pilgrimages. 
In most countries the idea of a 
pilgrimage is associated with 
considerable hardship and 
privation. We read about the 
pilgrims of the Middle Ages 
with such dolorous drawbacks 
to their journeys as horsehair 
shirts and bare feet, and cannot 
help thinking that a pilgrimage 
from some capital of Northern 
Europe to Rome under those 
conditions must have been a 
strain on any man’s religious 
fervour. The horrors of the 
Crusades are known to all; and 
in more modern times we have 
the Mohammedans with their 
more or less compulsory journey 
to Mecca, and from all accounts 
they seem to have a thin time. 

The Japanese, on the other 
hand, believes in taking his 
pleasure and his religion care- 
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fully blended in such pro- 
portions as to be palatable. 
What if temples and tea-houses 
are found cheek by jowl 
and embowered among cherry 
blossoms? Is it not natural 
for man to wish to go from one 
to the other with the minimum 
of delay andinconvenience? In 
some such way must the ancients 
have argued, for such is the 
plan of things at all the pilgrim 
resorts (and they are legion) 
throughout the country. 

The choice offered to the 
pilgrim is a wide one, ranging 
from a visit to a small local 
shrine on a Saturday afternoon 
to a round of holy places that 
may last for months or even 
years. But wherever it be—a 
famous temple in the middle 
of one of the large cities; a 
lonely shrine right out in the 
country, deserted except on 
the one or two occasions during 
the year when its own particular 
festivals come round; or some 
little weather- beaten image 
perched eight or ten thousand 
feet up on a mountain—they 
are all approached with the 
same light-hearted spirit which 
seems to take as its motto, 
*‘ Let religion wait upon enjoy- 
ment.” 

The idea of a round of Holy 
Places first arose from an aston- 
ishing experience of Tokudo 
Shonin, a Buddhist Abbot who 
lived during the eighth century. 
He expired quite suddenly and 
awoke to find himself in Hades. 
Here he was received with 
great respect by two retainers 
of Emma San, the Regent, who 
conducted him before their 
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master. Emma received the 
Abbot in a genial and friendly 
manner, and then stated that 
he had specially summoned him 
to his presence in order to make 
known to him a matter of great 
importance to mankind. 

It appeared that he, Emma, 
had been greatly concerned over 
the increasing number of people 
finding their way into his 
domain, so he had conferred 
with the Goddess Kwannon to 
see if there were not some way 
in which this deplorable state 
of affairs might be improved. 
Kwannon, also in helpful mood, 
then revealed the fact that there 
existed in the Western Provinces 
thirty-three Holy Places that 
ranked very high in her favour, 
and she guaranteed that a 
pilgrimage to these would cause 
light to radiate from the feet 
of the pilgrim and endow him 
with strength to trample all 
the hundred and thirty-six hells 
into fragments. Unfortunately, 
mortals were unaware of the 
existence of these Holy Places, 
so Emma furnished the Abbot 
with a complete list, and in- 
structed him to return and 
acquaint the people with what 
he had learned. The Abbot 
replied that he would joyfully 
undertake the task, but he 
feared that since the public 
were inclined to be somewhat 
sceptical he might not be be- 
lieved. In token of good faith 
Emma handed him his own seal, 
and the two attendants then 
conducted him back to the 
world above. 

In the meantime, in his own 
temple, the Abbot had lain 
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seemingly dead for three days, 
but since his body had not 
grown cold his disciples had 
refrained from burying him. On 
the evening of the third day he 
suddenly recovered from his 
trance, much to the astonish- 
ment and relief of his friends, 
and was found to have, clasped 
in his hand, the seal of Emma, 
He related his astonishing ex- 
periences, and then accom- 
panied by his favourite disciples 
made the first pilgrimage to the 
thirty-three Holy Places. 

There is one point about 
this story that strikes the lay 
mind as curious, and that is 
the extraordinary get-together 
spirit displayed by Emma and 
Kwannon. One might be 
excused for thinking that, since 
they were rivals, and the idea 
was opposed to Emma’s own 
interests, he would not have 
agreed to it, let alone have 
conceived it in the first place. 
There, however, we have the 
testimony of Tokudo Shonin, 
and in the lack of any con- 
flicting evidence it must be 
accepted. It may have been 
that Emma was suffering from 
an overcrowding problem in 
his hundred and thirty - six 
establishments at the time. It 
would be interesting to know. 

During my _ irresponsible 
youth I once undertook this 
pilgrimage, out of curiosity 
rather than as a devout believer, 
and a very interesting experi- 
ence it proved. Properly, the 
temples should be visited in 
numerical order from one to 
thirty-three, and to secure full 
merit the pilgrim should make 
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the circuit on foot the whole 
way. Since this would have 
entailed a walk of over six 
hundred miles it was imprac- 
ticable for me, so I had to 
visit the shrines when possible 
during week-ends and summer 
holidays. As a result the order 
got badly mixed, and it took 
me three or four years to 
complete the round. This is 
probably the reason why I 
have never seen any signs of 
luminous emanations from my 
feet. The question of my final 
destination still remains to be 
settled. 

There is something very 
homely about the Kwannon 
temples, probably because their 
patrons are mostly drawn from 
the poorer classes and the 
revenues are by no means large. 
For this reason the buildings 
are rather grubby and generally 
in a bad state of repair. There 
is always an enormous offertory 
chest standing at the foot of 
the steps in such a position 
that even the most short- 
sighted pilgrim could not 
possibly miss it. Not that 
there is any desire to do so; 
for the poorest pilgrim would 
consider himself eternally dis- 
graced if he failed to contribute 
his mite; but as this usually 
takes the form of one or two 
copper cash valued at one-tenth 
of a sen, or quite often but a 
few grains of rice, it can be 
understood why the temples 
are so shabby and the priests 
so lean and hungry. The in- 
terior of the temple is dimly 
lit, with a large or small image 
of Kwannon behind the altar, 
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sometimes exposed to view, 
but more often enclosed in 
a shrine that is only opened 
on festival days. Everything 
is quiet and orderly, with 
perhaps a few worshippers 
kneeling on the matted floor 
in silent adoration, and a 
priest seated before the altar, 
intoning his litany to the 
accompaniment of a rhythmic 
tapping on a little drum, while 
the blue smoke of the incense 
lazily curls upwards to be lost 
in the gloom of the high ceiling. 

On the open balcony outside 
are to be found what might be 
termed the side-shows. There 
is generally a prayer - wheel 
or two, that favourite short-cut 
to absolution. Next we find 
a fortune-telling box chained 
to one of the pillars. You 
shake it vigorously until a 
numbered bamboo slip drops 
out of a small hole. When you 
give this number to the priest 
in the little office adjacent, 
together with a small fee, 
usually one sen, he hands you 
in return a printed slip bearing 
your fortune. He also sells 
sacred charms, candles, incense, 
and picture post-cards. The 
great seal of the temple is 
in his charge. This gives an 
impression in vermilion of a 
Sanscrit character resting on 
a lotus and surrounded by 
leaping flames. There is a 
supplementary seal giving the 
number of the temple. Most 
of the pilgrims wear a loose 
tunic of coarse white cotton 
on which they ask the priest 
to impress these seals. The 
tunic is then an interesting 
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souvenir and proof of the pil- 
grimage; and it is also used 
finally as a shroud. The priests 
were ever indulgent towards 
the foreign infidel with his 
requests for these seals, show- 
ing a broadminded tolerance 
that was most priestworthy. 
Then there was always 
Binzuru, an unfortunate for 
whom I must confess to having 
a very soft spot. He was 
originally one of a goodly com- 
pany of sixteen saints; but one 
day he sinned by looking with 
longing eyes upon a maiden, 
and for this offence he was 
expelled from his order. As 
a further punishment it was 
ordained that his image was 
no longer worthy of a place 
within a temple, so it always 
stands on the balcony outside. 
There you will find Binzuru 
looking very mournful, that 
is, when his features are 
sufficiently intact to wear any 
expression at all, which is but 
seldom, and for this reason. 
Possibly his judges relented 
after punishing him so severely ; 
in any case, following on his 
banishment to the balconies, 
he was vested with curative 
powers for all human ailments. 
On account of these powers 
true believers rub his image 
on whatever part they are 
experiencing pain in their own 
bodies, and then rub themselves 
in hopes of securing relief. 
As Binzuru is always made 
of wood, the effect of this 
rubbing by thousands of 
devotees over possibly hundreds 
of years is very detrimental 
to his appearance, and leads 
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in most cases to his features 
being completely obliterated. 
Further, his followers, especially 
those whose pains have coinci- 
dently vanished as a result of 
his intercession, take pleasure 
in adorning him with various 
brightly coloured articles of 
attire, especially caps, bibs, 
and mittens. To see, therefore, 
a much abraded image of 
Binzuru, sans nose, ears, and 
all other minor projections, and 
with a large bare patch on his 
tummy, equipped with a bright 
red cap, four bibs respectively 
blue, yellow, pink, and green, 
and a pair of knitted brown 
mits over the stumps that 
used to be his hands, is a 
sight difficult to view with 
either reverence or gravity. But 
he is a very homely influence 
outside these Kwannon temples. 
Children play round and often 
over him without let or 
hindrance, and cheeky sparrows 
perch on his head or shoulders 
and quarrel with one another 
over the division of the grains 
of rice that some pious old 
dame has scattered over him. 

Down in the court-yard, in 
addition to a rusty old gun, 
unlovely relic of the Chinese or 
Russian War, we find a stone 
or bronze image of Jizo, that 
most lovable of all the gods, 
whose special province is the 
welfare and protection of little 
children. He also is often 
bedecked with gaily coloured 
cap and bibs, while offerings 
of flowers and fruit will be 
found laid before him. In 
another part of the compound 
we are certain to find the little 
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red and white shrine of Inari 
San, that ubiquitous deity who 
is alternately worshipped as 
the Rice or the Fox God, with 
the two fox images on guard. 

As might be expected, the 
success of the original thirty- 
three Holy Places led first 
to envy and then to imitation. 
A second circuit of the same 
number was established in the 
eastern provinces, those round 
Tokyo, with a claim to fill 
the same need for the Eastern 
folk as the first did for those 
in the West. Then it came 
about that some pilgrims, those 
strongest in their faith, made 
a practice of visiting both sets 
of temples, hoping thereby to 
acquire additional merit with 
a double assurance of salvation. 
As if that were not ‘enough, 
the small, mountainous, and 
independent district of Chichibu 
must needs establish not 
thirty - three, but thirty - four 
Holy Places, holding out the 
special inducement to the 
faithful who had already visited 
the other sixty-six, that the 
Chichibu circuit would make 
the round hundred. How far 
this may have been prompted 
by some medieval Thomas Cook 
as a kind of early ‘‘ Come to 
Chichibu’’ movement is not 
quite clear. 

Even that did not end it. 
The island of Shikoku next 
came forward with the an- 
nouncement of a round of no 
less than eighty - eight Holy 
Places all guaranteed to be 
difficult of access, either on 
the tops of high and lonely 
mountains or away in the 
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depths of dragon and badger 
infested valleys, consequently 
rich in their promise of salva- 
tion to such as might be so 
fortunate as to survive the 
pilgrimage. 

That was the last word so 
far as actual temple rounds were 
concerned, but with an appeal 
rather to the ultra - patriotic 
than to the religious there is 
now @ circuit of the hundred 
and twenty-three tombs of 
the Emperors. For centuries, 
during the twilight of the 
Imperial House, these had been 
neglected and all but forgotten, 
but during the last few decades 
they have been reidentified and 
reconditioned, and with the 
wave of Emperor worship that 
has been forced on the country 
by the present ruling class they 
are attaining a considerable 
measure of popularity. 

The pilgrimage up Fuji stands 
in a class by itself; for in 
addition to being the highest 
mountain in the country Fuji 
is vested with a degree of 
sanctity which is unique, and 
the ascent at least once during 
his lifetime is regarded by 
every Japanese as almost a 
national duty. The season is 
a short one, from the middle 
of July to the middle of Sep- 
tember, the mountain being 
officially closed for the rest of 
the year, and during those 
sixty days an astonishing 
number of people make the 
ascent. As a climb it amounts 
to very little, Fuji being nothing 
more than a vast symmetrical 
heap of cinders, and there are 
well-defined paths with rest- 
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houses at regular intervals from 
several starting-points round the 
base. Still, it is a toilsome 
business for the untrained, who 
form more than ninety per cent 
of the pilgrims, and mountain 
sickness levies its toll on many 
of them. Because of this long 
and steep climb, the difficulties 
of which are purposely ex- 
aggerated in the interests of 
trade by the inn - keepers, 
carriers, and everybody else in 
the neighbourhood of the moun- 
tain, they have invented a 
special name for the men who 
act as guides or bearers for the 
more affluent pilgrims. They 
are called Goriki or Five 
Strengths, the implication being 
that they are possessed of the 
strength of five men to enable 
them, often with heavy loads, 
to stand the strain of the daily 
ascent and descent of the twelve- 
thousand-foot mountain. There 
is some reason for this descrip- 
tion in the case of the mountain- 
bred men of the district, but the 
great demand during the season 
leads to many plainsmen with 
no mountain experience being 
drafted in, and it is not at all 
uncommon for them to crumple 
up, long before their employers, 
when the rarefied air and steep 
ascent find the weak spots in 
lungs and limbs. Again, the 
demand has led to the estab- 
lishment of unusual amenities 
on this mountain. There are 
over fifty rest-houses either on 
the way up or placed round the 
rim of the crater at the top. 
They have a police-station, tele- 
phone and telegraph services, 
and postal facilities with de- 
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liveries three or four times 
daily. They have even talked 
of building a cableway to the 
summit, though I do not think 
this has yet got beyond the 
talking stage. 

The paths are quite well 
graded, and up to a certain 
point horses are available for 
those who are not interested 
in the 8.P.C.A. and do not 
mind the expense. The whole 
mountain is likened to a measure 
of rice that has been poured out 
on the ground to form a conical 
heap. Now this measure is 
known as a sho, which is divided 
into ten go; so similarly the 
mountain has been portioned 
out into ten go in order to split 
up the ascent into ten more or 
less equal parts, and at each go 
a@ rest-house is supposed to be 
found. They are so found at 
most of these stages, but in 
course of time some of them 
have been displaced, or have 
slipped out of position. For 
some reason, in addition to 
No. 2 there is always a No. 2} 
before reaching No. 3, and 
No. 4 is generally closed or not 
there at all. The houses are 
substantially built of slabs of 
stone or lava, and in some cases 
straddle the path, so that visitors 
go in through one door and out 
at the other. This is also good 
for trade; for it is difficult to 
avoid sitting down and drinking 
a cup of Honourable Tea when 
you actually have to walk 
through the building. With the 
exception of the last few stages 
all these rest-houses are infested 
with the famous pilgrim brand 
fleas whose ferocity has to be 
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felt to be appreciated. High 
flea-level seems to lie somewhere 
about ten thousand feet ; above 
that the cold is too much for 
them. 

The climb is an interesting 
experience if only for the chance 
it affords of studying the types 
met on the way, and the 
extraordinary ideas they have 
about suitable attire for moun- 
taineering, though this is prob- 
ably dictated more by what 
they happen to possess than 
from choice. First we shall see 
a group of cheeky schoolboys 
in their summer uniforms of 
blue-grey cotton with the in- 
evitable peaked cap, puttees, 
and straw sandals. Tied across 
the shoulders of each is a small 
parcel containing a flat alu- 
minium box full of rice and 
pickles, their only provisions 
for the trip. That, and possibly 
a stick, constitutes their entire 
equipment. Next comes a 
group of countryfolk, husband, 
wife, a friend, and three children 
ranging in age from ten to 
thirteen. They are even worse 
equipped than the schoolboys ; 
for they are wearing native 
clothes, and as the flapping 
skirts prove a sore impediment 
to walking they have girt up 
their loins and thus stride along 
with a considerable area of bare 
limb exposed to the elements. 
Then we have a party of 
professional pilgrims, a hard 
weatherbeaten lot in their dirty- 
white tight-fitting trousers, and 
loose tunics bearing the crimson 
seals of many temples and holy 
places. They wear wide pilgrim- 
hats of straw and carry long 
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staves. The staff of the sendachi 
or leader is topped with an 
elaborate brass fitting with loose 
rings which jingle musically as 
he walks. He also has two or 
three brass bells fastened at his 
waist to help keep his flock to- 
gether in darkness or fog. 
Strung round his neck is an 
outsize in rosaries formed of 
large brown wooden beads. By 
way of variety we get a party 
of very different type, whose 
appearance gives the impression 
that they are of the well-to-do 
merchant class from Tokyo or 
Osaka. They also are in 
Japanese clothes, but the 
material is silk. Gold watch- 
chains can be seen twined round 
their girdles, gold teeth are in 
evidence, and _ gold - rimmed 
spectacles. Their women are 
extremely ornate, and quite 
definitely not wives. They are 
escorted by no less than six 
goriki, bent and sweating under 
heavy packs, so it is evident 
that this is a de luxe excursion, 
the members of which have 
no intention of forgoing their 
creature comforts during the 
trip. They pass with much 
mopping of brows on the part 
of the men, and constant refer- 
ence to comb, powder, and 
mirror by the girls; about as 
unsuitably equipped a party for 
even such an easy mountain as 
Fuji as could well be imagined. 
Then we have four young uni- 
versity students with nothing 
on but singlets and shorts, gasp- 
ing and puffing their way up 
the path at the double, and we 
gather that they are in training 
for a marathon contest to con- 
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sist of the ascent and descent of 
Fuji in record time. Lastly, we 
see a wonderful figure striding 
up the path in lonely state. He 
is immaculate in a light-grey 
suit, his trousers perfect with 
turn- ups and creases. The 
waistcoat is white, with crystal 
buttons, and a green silk necktie 
encircles a hard white collar. A 
silk handkerchief, matching the 
tie, flutters gaily from his breast 
pocket, and there is evidence 
to show that his cuffs are also 
of the stiff white variety with 
crystal links matching the waist- 
coat buttons. Set on his head 
at a dignified angle is a straw 
hat adorned with a red, green, 
and yellow ribbon. A pair of 
opera-glasses in a bright-yellow 
leather case is slung by a strap 
over his shoulder; he wears 
light brown spring-sided boots, 
and carries a malacca cane with 
a gold knob. Thus he walks 
on in his glory, with the com- 
forting assurance that he alone 
is sartorially correct on Fuji. 
At a guess he is probably a bank 
clerk drawing a salary of about 
thirty yen a month. 

A point to note is that not 
one of these climbers has made 
any provision against the storms 
that are so prevalent on Fuji 
even in midsummer; there is 
not a mackintosh, overcoat, or 
rug among them. Still, their 
luck holds good, and cases of 
collapse or fatalities are for- 
tunately very rare. 

The last stretch, from the 
ninth station to the top, is 
rather steep, and calls for a 
certain amount of climbing over 
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blocks of lava. This is called 
the Mune Tsuke Hat Cho (The 
Eight Cho which strike the 
Chest), owing to the way in 
which it takes the wind out of 
the ill-conditioned. 

There is quite a lot to do at 
the top. You can pay your 
respects at the main shrine and 
have your staff branded and 
your tunic stamped, tangible 
proof that you have completed 
the ascent; climb Kengamine, 
the topmost point; or make 
the circuit of the crater, a walk 
of some three miles. You can 
go down into the crater, which 
is about five hundred feet deep, 
and drink from the Gold and 
Silver springs ; address picture 
post-cards to your friends and 
send them off with the assur- 
ance that they will reach their 
destinations bearing the genuine 
Fuji postmark. Finally, you 
can stay the night and see the 
sunrise if you are lucky, though 
that is unlikely, for the average 
number of sunrises during the 
season is very low. 

Going down is great fun, and 
perhaps the best part of the 
whole trip. Instead of following 
the long and tedious path of 
ascent you take advantage of 
the cinder track, a long slope 
of soft, loose dust and ashes 
at the correct angle for safe 
and rapid progress. Leaning 
back on your staff for support 
you plunge down about thirty 
feet with every step in clouds 
of dust, and, with gravity 
and everything else in your 
favour, annihilate the slopes 
which took so many hours to 
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dimb. The simple Japanese 
sometimes wonders how long 
it will be before Fuji ceases 
to exist a8 a mountain, owing 
to the thousands of tons of 
ashes and cinders that must 
be sent down her slopes every 
season by the down - sliding 
pilgrims, and certainly the 
quantity of stuff displaced must 
be enormous. One explanation 
advanced is that it is all 
magically replaced during the 
night ; and that probably satis- 
fies most of these people. The 
main thing is that Fuji is still 
there, and looks like remaining 
for a good many years to come. 


Many are the quaint customs 
and superstitions associated with 
these temples and Holy Places. 
There is a temple on a mountain 
behind Kobe of which a curious 
tale is told. The approach is 
a steep one up a narrow valley, 
and culminates in an unrelieved 
flight of four hundred and 
fifty stone steps. We are 
told that unless at least three 
pilgrims make the ascent every 
day throughout the year the 
temple will recede into the 
mountain and be for ever lost 
to mankind. How far this is 
taken literally I would not 
like to say, but I have been 
up there many times in all 
kinds of weather and at all 
seasons, and have never failed 
to find a few visitors in numbers 
sufficient to exceed the quota. 
I have also questioned many 
friends who were in the habit 
of making the climb regularly, 
and their experiences tallied 
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with my own. Curious, but 
there it is. 

This placing of temples on 
the tops of high mountains 
was undoubtedly done with 
the object of chastening the 
devout. A pilgrim who has 
had to climb five or six thou- 
sand feet on a very hot or 
very cold day unquestionably 
reaches his shrine well chastened 
both in mind and body, and 
perhaps better disposed to 
respond to the appeal of the 
offertory chest than if he had 
found his temple alongside a 
railway station. Many of these 
mountain temples have two 
approaches, one a steep flight 
of stone steps called the male 
road, and an easier path for 
females. Women using the 
latter qualify equally with men 
who have gone up the former, 
but should a man use the 
female approach he loses marks. 
During the degenerate days 
of the great boom, cableways 
were built up many of these 
sacred mountains, and I have 
always wondered how the use 
of this easy and luxurious means 
of ascent affects the pilgrims’ 
score from the standpoint of 
merit. This question is very 
pertinent because the cable- 
ways have nothing to do with 
the temples. They were built 
by promoters who had hypno- 
tised their shareholders with 
glowing accounts of the 
dividends the pilgrim trade 
would enable them to pay, 80 
this would seem to make their 
use by the faithful all the more 
reprehensible. It is likely, 
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though, that the fall from 
grace can be offset by a cash 
contribution to the temple 
funds, a not uncommon way 
of squaring-up transgressions. 
In the compounds of a great 
many temples are large hoard- 
ings. On these will be found 
the names, addresses of, and 
amounts contributed by the 
more well-to-do patrons, those 
who send cheques, as against 
the humble who throw their 
mites anonymously into the 
chest. Sums of five or ten 
thousand yen are by no means 
uncommon from those who, 
having done well by rather 
questionable means in trade 
or speculation, are starting late 
in life to worry a little about 
thefuture. These large amounts 
are recorded in correspondingly 
large characters as an incentive 
to others to go and do likewise. 
Bronze or stone lanterns in 
pairs are also a _ well-known 
method of expressing devotion 
to a favourite temple, and carry 
a high merit value in the eyes 
of the Honourable Priests. 
Some years ago they were 
putting a new roof on the temple 
of Dai Butsu in Nara. It is 
an enormous roof, there are 
acres of it, and the number 
of tiles required must have 
run into hundreds of thousands. 
To help towards the cost of 
these the priests conceived the 
happy idea of asking the public 
to buy tiles at one yen each 
(cost probably ten sen), this 
carrying the privilege of having 
your name and address baked 
into your own tile. The idea 
caught on well, and with nobody 
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more than the tourists who 
in the course of round-the- 
world cruises periodically invade 
Japan in large numbers. Now 
that the temple is restored and 
the roof complete it must often 
puzzle the temple pigeons, who 
are all good Buddhists and 
have only learned the Japanese 
characters, when they come 
across tiles with strange devices 
indicating, if they could only 
read them, that the donors 
hailed from Chicago, IIL; 
Oshkosh, Wis. ; or Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Possibly in ten thousand 
years’ time when they are 
digging over the ruins of Nara 
these tiles will provide a problem 
for archeologists. 

Curious, in Japan, are the 
many short-cuts available to 
those who for one reason or 
another find it inconvenient 
to go through with a pilgrimage 
in its entirety. Many of the 
more famous temples which 
happen to have been built 
in out-of-the-way parts have 
branch temples in Tokyo and 
the other large towns; and 
those pilgrims who are unable 
to spare the time to visit the 
main temple will receive every 
consideration at the branches, 
with an assurance of the same 
degree of merit as if they had 
actually made the journey. A 
most convenient arrangement. 
Not so long ago there was an 
even more striking example 
of the mountain making the 
best of a bad job and coming 
to Mahomet. A very famous 
temple had the misfortune to 
be situated in a particularly 
bleak and inaccessible spot on 
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the West Coast. How it had 
come to make a start there 
in the first place it is not easy 
to say, but with the steady and 
continued growth of large 
commercial and industrial in- 
terests on the opposite coast 
the priests found things steadily 
going from bad to worse. The 
branch temples did their best, 
but proved incapable of draw- 
ing adequate support, and they 
had enviously to watch rival 
temples being lavishly endowed 
by the newly rich while their 
own coffers remained empty. 
Heroic measures became essen- 
tial, so finally they secured a 
prominent site between Tokyo 
and Yokohama, erected a new 
and elaborate temple on a 
mortgage, and transplanted the 
whole outfit. Since then they 
have regained their old 
popularity and have been doing 
very well. 

The well-known revolving 
bookcases are to be found in 
many temples and are a 
favourite short-cut. They con- 
tain a complete set of the 
Buddhist scriptures, consisting 
of several hundred volumes. 
Very few people would be 
capable of reading these even 
if they had the time, for the 
most complicated characters are 
made use of. But the revolving 
bookcase solves the difficulty ; 
the pilgrim need only turn it 
round once, and he can then 
go on his way rejoicing. By 
that simple act he has absorbed 
as much merit as if he had 
read through the entire work. 

Yet another method is the 
pilgrimage by proxy. In many 
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of the poorer villages, clubs 
are formed and the members 
regularly contribute whatever 
small amounts they can afford 
to a common fund. After 
the lapse of three, four, or 
more years, when this fund has 
reached a respectable total, lots 
are drawn to select the two 
or three lucky members to 
make the pilgrimage on behalf 
of their fellows. Needless to 
say, the whole membership 
benefits spiritually to exactly 
the same extent as those who 
have actually made the journey. 

But there were pilgrims in 
the good old days who took 
their occupation, hobby, or 
whatever you like to call it, 
very seriously indeed. In the 
province of Yamato stands the 
mountain Omine, a rocky peak 
nearly six thousand feet high. 
It must have been a brute to 
climb in the days before the 
path was built, but En no 
Shokaku, a noted saint and 
mountain climber, made the 
first ascent during the eighth 
century. Outside the temple 
that now stands on the summit 
they show you the clogs and 
staff he used on his climb. 
The clogs are of iron, of about 
size eighteen, and at a modest 
computation must weigh a 
hundred and fifty pounds each. 
The staff also is of iron, eight 
feet in length, well over an 
inch in diameter with a head 
adorned with a complicated 
arrangement of rings and knobs. 
It must weigh two hundred 
pounds at least. With that 
evidence to go on I think it 
will be conceded that En no 
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Shokaku took his job seriously, 
and not in the light-hearted 
and rather frivolous manner 
of most of the pilgrims of 
today. Of course many of 
them say that Shokaku never 
really used the iron clogs and 
staff at all, but that is probably 
an excuse to cloak their own 
weakness of purpose. 

There is another side to 
the picture of the Japanese 
pilgrim: the old folk, par- 
ticularly of the farming class, 
who have spent many, many 
years in saving every possible 
sen against the time when 
they can retire and spend their 
last few years in making a 
round of as many of the Holy 
Places as their modest means 
will permit. There is nothing 
of the unbeliever about them: 
it is a serious matter, something 
saved for, planned, and long 
looked forward to. There they 
go, feeble and bent with age, 
often walking for long distances 
because their little savings will 
not run to even third class 
fares, but always with the light 
of hope in their eyes. Watch 
them on arrival at some famous 
temple after a journey of who 
knows how many weeks, travel- 
stained and footsore, but with 
looks of contentment that are 
a joy to see. Watch the fervour 
with which they sound the 
gong, throw their tiny offerings 
into the chest, and then, mount- 
ing the steps, take up humble 
positions on the matted floor, 
and bend down in silent adora- 
tion and thankfulness. Theirs 
is indeed a happiness to be 
envied. That it is a very real 
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happiness there can be no 
doubt to anyone who talks 
to them after their devotions 
are over. And this is one 
more proof of my contention 
that Japan’s many Meccas bring 
happiness to all her people 
be they young or old, rich or 
poor. 

This final incident has always 
seemed to be a very worthy 
example of human endeavour. 
Ontake is a mountain in central 
Japan over ten thousand feet 
in height; in sanctity it ranks 
almost with Fuji. Though not 
a hard climb the mountain was 
difficult of access at the time 
of which I am writing ; for there 
were no railways within many 
miles, and the roads leading to 
it were very rough. The sleep- 
ing-hut at the summit was a 
large structure with a raised 
floor covered with rough mats. 
There were not many pilgrims 
there when I arrived, and the 
keeper allotted me a corner 
and provided me with two sleep- 
ing- quilts. A little later he 
escorted to the space adjoining 
a bent figure, and with a 
gentleness unusual in one of 
his class begged her to sit down 
and Honourably rest. Then I 
saw that it was a little old lady 
who must have been over 
seventy. She was poorly but 
neatly dressed, her thin grey 
hair was drawn back smoothly 
and fastened with a single comb, 
and all she had with her was a 
small bundle and a light pilgrim 
staff. The keeper came back 
again and provided her with 
quilts, rice, and tea, while 
from all the other occupants 
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of the hut came murmurs of 
respect and admiration. I ven- 
tured to address her. 

“ Honourable Old Lady, you 
have come from afar ? ”’ 

‘¢ Yes, my home is in Niigata.’’ 

“ That is a very long journey. 
Have you walked the whole 
way?” 

“Yes, I could not afford the 
train ; besides, for a pilgrimage 
it is not really fitting to proceed 
other than on foot. It was very 
tiring and the roads were bad, 
but everybody has been very 
kind to me. They have given 
me shelter and food and have 
refused to let me pay for them. 
Why I do not know, for I am 
just an old woman and un- 
deserving of such consideration. 
For many years it has been my 
ambition to make this pil- 
grimage; first to the great 
temple of Zenkoji, and then 
here to Ontake San. I never 
thought it would be realised, 
but now, thanks to all the 
kindness I have received, my 
wish has been attained.’’ 

“Then you have come all 
that long way from Niigata 
over those bad and lonely roads, 
and those high mountain passes, 
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and have finally climbed this 
great mountain all by yourself ! 
It is a wonderful achievement. 
Pray accept my most respectful 
congratulations.”’ 

“Thank you very much. It 
has been a long and hard 
journey, but everybody has 
been so kind that it has made 
things very easy forme. Now 
I can hardly believe that tonight 
I am actually to sleep on the 
top of Ontake San, and that 
tomorrow morning I shall wor- 
ship at the sacred shrine.’’ 

While I was listening to her 
simple recital of that great 
journey —two hundred and 
fifty miles, the crossing of 
several lonely passes five or 
six thousand feet high, ending 
in the ascent of a ten-thousand- 
foot mountain— the others in 
the hut had drawn near and 
were now sitting round her. 
There were exclamations of 
astonishment and awe at her 
achievement, and most of the 
women were in tears. It needs 
but a few words to explain why 
I joined the others in bowing 
low in respect as she finished 
her story. 

The Old Lady was blind. 
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MAGA’S LOG. 
Hic et ubique. 


I. THE KINK. 


BY M. 0. W. MILLER. 


THE tugs fussed breathlessly 
round the little sloop they 
were bringing up the harbour. 
The senior tugmaster leaned 
over the side of the bridge and 
waved his hands up and down 
in the incredibly fast semaphore 
used by his sort. 

The master of the attendant 
tug finished taking in the 
message and turned to his 
helmsman. 

“Don’t seem to be able 
to make up their minds what 
they want today,’’ he observed. 
‘“‘There’s seven old destroyers 
with their noses moored to 
that there No. 8 buoy already.”’ 

‘“‘That’s where we took the 
Termagant from, this morning, 
ain’t it? ’’ said the helmsman, 
turning and spitting down to 
leeward. 

“* Ay, that’s right. And we’ve 
got to take the Spitfire from 
the same blasted buoys to- 
morrow.” 

‘‘ Where’s she goin’ to ? ”’ 

“ Knackers’ yard,” said the 
master laconically. ‘ Same 
as the Termagant. They’re 
scrappin’ all these old destroyers 
now. Trouble is, with the trot 
lyin’ as it is now, we’ll have to 
moor this old hooker—what’s 
her name? Genista—outside the 
Spitfire, and there’ll be a fine old 
do in the morning, holding her 


off to get the Spitfire out. Keep 
up to starboard a bit.’’ 

“Keep up to starboard a 
bit,’’ repeated the helmsman, 
slowly turning the spokes of 
his wheel. ‘ Wind’s getting up, 
too. Blowing halfa gale by the 
morning, I shouldn’t wonder. 
Don’t expect this ship will stay 
up there long, neither.” 

“That’s right,’ agreed the 
master. ‘‘ They pay ’em off 
and break ’em up pretty quickly 
nowadays. Not like them 
destroyers up there now. Been 
lying at those buoys five years 
some of ’em have, waiting to 
be broken up.’’ 

‘Good ships they are, too, 
most of ’em,’’ said the helms- 
man, looking up at _ the 
threatening sky and wondering 
how long it would take them 
to moor up their tow and get 
home to supper. “ Getting 
wires out to the stern buoy ? 
H’m, I suppose we can get out a 
bridle of cable in the morning 
when we moor her up for a full 
due. Restful signalling ! ”’ 

Slowly the tugs manceuvred 
the sloop up the narrow creek, 
their bows nearly touching the 
muddy banks as they turned 
her round and brought her 
stem to the buoy. When they 
had straightened her out, the 
starboard tug slipped and went 
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astern while the port one 
brought her gently alongside 
the destroyers moored to No. 8 
puoy. On the buoy a dock- 
yard matey was waiting to 
secure the cable dangling over 
the Genista’s bows; another 
lounged precariously on the 
stern buoy, ready to take the 
wires being paid out over her 
counter. The man on the 
forward buoy adjusted the 
shackle over the ring, knocked 
home the bolt, and, hammering 
in the pellet, raised crossed 
hands above his head to show 
the tugmaster that all was fast. 

As soon as the stern wires 
were secured, the tug embarked 
her mooring party, cast off 
from the sloop, and steamed 
down the creek. When her 
wash had subsided, a black 
dockyard cutter, propelled by 
a single man wielding a stern 
oar, came slowly up and took 
off the mateys from the buoys. 

The dockyardmen sat silently 
round the gunwale of their 
boat as it was paddled slowly 
down the creek, past the worn- 
out ships moored in groups of 
four, alternately bows to bows 
and stern to stern. As they 
disappeared into the fast 
gathering gloom, the soughing 
of the rising wind through the 
rigging, the shrill cry of the 
seagulls driven inland by the 
threatened storm, and _ the 
occasional creak and rattle of 
wire or cable as the ships 
moved uneasily from side to 
side as though tired of lying 
too long in one position, were 
the only sounds that broke 
the rest of the long line of 
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ships awaiting their call to 
destruction. 

The Spitfire curtsied as a 
small wave brushed up against 
her forefoot. 

‘* Welcome to our moorings,’ 
she murmured to her new 
neighbour. ‘Not long been 
paid off, I daresay, judging 
by your paint.” 

‘* About a fortnight,” replied 
the new arrival shyly, edging 
away as a gust of wind caught 
her high, flared bow. 

‘* And where were you before 
that ? ’? went on the inquisitive 
old Spitfire. 

“In the Pacific. Eighteen 
years on the New Zealand 
Station. Been out there ever 
since the war.” 

“ Ah. That explainsit. You 
live long lives in those waters. 
My friends and I, now, we’ve 
always been attached to the 
fleets. Two years with the 
Grand Fleet I did; followed 
by twelve years up the Straits. 
That’s what wears you out, 
working with a fleet. Full 
ahead both, stop, full astern ; 
that’s what it is the whole 
time for us Fleet destroyers. 
Fourteen years of it! And then 
they send you home to wait.” 

“Wait for what?” inquired 
the sloop. 

‘* You'll soon find out. One 
after another they take us away. 
But we never come back,” went 
on the Spitfire gloomily. ‘“‘ They 
took the old Termagant away 
this morning. The wicked old 
shrew! Fancy ending my days 
lying alongside her! Her, of all 
ships ! ” 
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“ Why, what was the matter 
with her ? ”’ asked the Genista. 

“For goodness’ sake don’t 
start her off on that!’’ put in 
the Syrian from the far side. 
“You’ve asked for it—what’s 
your name? Genista—and now 
you'll get it! Keep us awake 
all night too like she did last 
night, quarrelling with the old 
Termagant and bumping up 
against each other all night 
long. What I say is, we’ve 
come here to have peace, and 
peace we ought to have, instead 
of all this wrangling and scandal- 
mongering. Leave her alone, 
Spitfire, she’s gone now and 
can’t do you any more harm.” 

“Harm! I did her more 
harm than she ever did me! 
Even though she did do her 
best to sink me when we first 
went to sea. And this morning, 
if you please, as she went away, 
she scraped right down my 
side trying to take the last 
scrap of paint off me. Said 
the wind caught her stern; 
said it was the tug’s fault, not 
hers. But as soon as they got 
her pointed down-stream, round 
she sheered again heading 
straight for me. Said the tide 
got under her forefoot that 
time. But I know better. She 
was going, and she wanted to 
take me with her.” 

“Going where?” broke in 
the Genista. 

“You'll learn. We always 
hated each other, the old Ter- 
magant and I... .” 

‘“ Now she’s off,” said the 
port-side ship, straining at her 
cable to edge away. 

“Tt’s time you learnt some 
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manners, Syrian,”’ protested the 
Spitfire indignantly. “Ag [I 
was saying when we were inter- 
rupted, it began when we were 
built next to each other in 
Portsmouth yard and I was 
launched by the wife of the Cap- 
tain of the Dockyard, whereas 
she was sent off by a General’s 
wife. That’s what made her so 
bad-tempered, being launched 
by a soldier’s wife! Thought 
everyone would laugh at her. 
We were commissioned on the 
same day and went up to 
Scapa as flotilla mates. Nasty 
place Scapa, cold and grey and 
misty all the time. .. .” 

“T know,” said the Genista, 
“ Round Invercargill in the 
Foveaux Strait...” 

“No, you don’t know!” in- 
terrupted the Spitfire testily. 
‘“¢ Wherever Invercargill might 
have been, it wasn’t as bad as 
Scapa. There’s only one Scapa. 
Ask anyone. Anyway, we went 
up to Scapa together to the 
same flotilla. We were senior 
ship, of course, and led the way. 
Three times she tried to run 
into my stern on the way up, 
and I knew it was only a matter 
of time before we had a serious 
difference of opinion. She be- 
haved herself for the first three 
months while we were finding 
our sea-legs and then, sure 
enough, she got her chance. 
We were out exercising with the 
whole fleet one night, no lights ; 
fog; nosing our way through 
the cold grey swell. Ugh! It 
gives me the shudders to think 
of it even now. Suddenly the 
fog lifted a bit and there, all 
round us, were ships: big 
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ships, small ships, battleships, 
and cruisers. You’ve heard the 
story, I expect, of how the 
fleets from Scapa and Inver- 
gordon ran into each other at 
night during exercises. There 
were more hairbreadth escapes 
that night than I care to think 
of even now.” 

‘“ Yes, I know,” broke in the 
Genista. “The old Chatham 
told me about it one night 
when I lay alongside her in 
Wellington. She was there.” 

“T remember the Chatham 
that night,’’ put in the Syrian, 
unable to resist joining in the 
tale of that epic encounter. 
“ Brushed right down our port 
side, she did. We thought she 
was @ Hun and nearly blew 
her out of the water before we 
recognised her.” 

“You nearly blew her out 
of the water!’ gasped the 
Genista. ‘“*‘ Why, the Chatham 
could have taken on ten of you ! 
I know. She was our flagship.” 

“Let be, let be,” said the 
Spitfire. “ This is my story, I 
think. Don’t you two start 
wrangling. As I was saying, 
we saw a great battle cruiser, 
the Lion I think it was, on our 
starboard side, looming up out 
of the mist. We went hard-a- 
port and swung round to star- 
board .. .” 

“But...” began the Genista. 

“And the Termagant came 
round with us,’ went on the 
Spitfire firmly, ignoring the in- 
terruption. “Then we saw 
another ship ahead of us and 
just managed to scrape across 
her bows. But the Termagant 
missed her chance and had to 


alter round to starboard again, 
and we lost her for a bit. As 
soon as we thought we had got 
clear, another ship came loom- 
ing up and we had to port the 
helm and go under her stern. 
As we did so, the fog closed 
down again. That gave the 
Termagant her chance, and she 
took it. She had altered up to 
port, to look for the flotilla, I 
suppose, and came rushing at 
us out of the mist and buried 
her nose in my side. Laughed 
as she did it, too! They thought 
her plates were groaning, but 
I knew better. She was laugh- 
ing! I smashed her nose in for 
her, though, all the same! ”’ 

** Anybody killed ? ” inquired 
the Genista solicitously. 

‘Not on board me, I can 
assure you. I look after my 
crews. But the old Termagant 
didn’t care as long as she got 
her own back on me. Her look- 
out, in the eyes, was crushed to 
pieces and some men on the 
mess-deck were badly hurt. 
However, we stopped like that 
till the morning, with the Ter- 
magant in the hole that she 
had made. I gave her a bit 
of my mind during the night, I 
can tell you. In the morning 
the fog cleared and the Ter- 
magant backed out. A couple 
of destroyers came up and took 
us in tow down to Rosyth—do 
you remember the old Messalina 
of the M class, Syrian ? ”’ 

“Eh, what’s that?” said 
the Syrian, waking up with a 
start. “Do I remember the 
Messalina? Why, of course I 
do. Do you remember the way 
she used to .. .” 
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“That’s enough of that!” 
exclaimed the Spitfire hastily. 
“We're all ladies here, I hope, 
and we don’t want to hear 
any of that sort of scandal! 
Anyway, it was the old 
Messalina that towed us down.” 

‘“‘ Did you recover all right ? ” 
asked the Genista. 

“Yes, they patched me up 
well enough except for a slight 
kink they left in me. I never 
recovered from that. No one 
could see it, of course, but 
everyone learned about it sooner 
or later when they tried to 
handle me. Temperamental, 
they used to call me. Said I 
used to hang in the wind some- 
times when going astern. So 
would anyone if they had a 
kink in them like I had. I 
didn’t do it always, of course ; 
all my captains liked me. But 
sometimes, when there was a 
part sularly nasty wind that I 
didn’t like, I used to do it. 
Wouldn’t pay off to starboard, 
you know, when going astern. 
A kink in your back acts as a 
rudder if you want it to.”’ 

“ Jimmy Burnett used to talk 
about a ship he commanded once 
that he thought must have had 
a kink,’’ broke in the Genista. 

“Jimmy Burnett!” gasped 
the Spitfire excitedly. ‘“ Did 
you know Jimmy Burnett ? ”’ 

“T should say I did. He 
was my last captain. Brought 
me home from New Zealand 
only the other day. He could 
handle a ship if anyone could.” 

“T should say he could!” 
agreed the Spitfire. “I taught 
him. He was a commander 
when you had him. I got 
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him promoted, I may say, 
That was how I got my own 
back on the Termagant.”’ 

‘“‘ Now you’re for it, Genista,” 
exclaimed a destroyer opposite, 
“If we’ve heard that story 
once, we’ve heard it a hundred 
times.”’ 

“‘ Stop it!’ said another one, 
“For goodness’ sake, old girl, 
let us have a rest. We’re all 
worn out and tired now. Let’s 
have a night’s peace, for the 
Lord’s sake.” 

“Look here, 
began the Syrian. 

“Did you say your name 
was Spitfire ?’’ interrupted the 
Genista. 

““T didn’t,”’ snapped the Spit- 
fre. “But it is. And a very 
good name it is, too. My 
family’s been in the Navy for 
over two hundred years, which 
is more than anyone else here 
can say. I expect you’ve heard 
my name before, have you?” 

“'Yes,”’ said the Genista. “I 
heard it today as I was coming 
up the creek. The tugmaster 
said he was coming to fetch 
you tomorrow.”’ 

A silence fell on the group 
as they strained at their bower 
cables. The wind whistled in 
their rigging, and the black, 
ragged clouds chased endlessly 
by overhead. 

“Go on, Spitfire,” said the 
Syrian gently. ‘We're all 


Spitfire...” 


listening. Spin us your yarn.” 

The Spitfire shifted restlessly 
from side to side and shuddered 
a little as her bow lifted and 
the cable took the weight 
of the mooring on the lip of 
Presently she 


the hawse-pipe. 
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recovered herself and edged 
closer up to the buoy. 

‘Where was I?” she said, 
her voice gathering strength 
as she went on. “Oh yes, 
Jimmy Burnett. It was his 
mother, you know, that had 
launched me. That was why 
I took an interest in him as 
soon as he took over command. 
I was in the 12th Flotilla then, 
out in the Mediterranean. Do 
you know Malta ? ” 

‘“‘ Yes,”’ said the Genista. “I 
went into the Grand Harbour 
at Valetta on my way out to 
New Zealand, and on my way 
home again, the other day.” 

“ That’s not Malta!” said 
the Spitfire scornfully, and all 
the other destroyers agreed with 
her. ‘“ At least, not Malta 
as a destroyer knows it. Marsa- 
muscetto is the destroyers’ 
Malta, next to the Grand 
Harbour. You go in close 
past Tigné Point, turn to port, 
put your bows in as near to 
the Sliema ferry piers as you 
dare, and then go astern into 
Sliema Creek. The creek’s like 
an L lying on its back. It’s 
pretty tricky, I can tell you, 
when there’s a cross-wind blow- 
ing; only about 100 yards 
across at the entrance and 
harrows down round the arm 
of the L, and there are three 
rows of destroyer billets all 
the way down where we used 
to be moored bow and stern. 
I’d been there some years in 
the old 12th Flotilla when 
Jimmy came as my captain, 
and I knew the place pretty 
well. Malta and the Mediter- 
ranean, too. I liked the Medi- 
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terranean. It wasn’t like the 
North Sea or the Atlantic where 
you had to settle down to a 
steady plod, plod, plodding away 
through the great, cold, grey 
rollers that took all the spirit 
out of you as you buried 
your nose in the icy water and 
let it pour drearily off your 
fo’e’sle-head. In the Mediter- 
ranean you could show your 
paces and dance over the sea, 
tossing your head to clear 
away the water in showers of 
sparkling rain. I was known 
as the ‘ Silver Spitfire’ out 
there, when Jimmy was in 
command and old Shiner Wright 
was my number one.”’ 

‘‘T remember that,” put in 
the Syrian. “It was when we 
used to paint white and you 
had burnished steel where every- 
one else had copper or brass. A 
beauty you used to look, I must 
say. Jimmy and Shiner must 
have dipped into their pockets 
pretty well to rig you out.” 

‘Ay. Good ship’s husbands 
they were, both of them,” 
agreed the Spitfire. ‘* Burnished 
steel instead of brass and white 
cotton rope instead of manilla, 
that’s what I had. In harbour, 
of course, not at sea; they 
were too good seamen for that. 
Jimmy came to me when he 
was up for promotion. He 
was a lieutenant-commander, 
and two-and-a-half stripers had 
to be promoted by the time 
they had six years in or they 
were passed over for good.” 

“T know,” broke in the 
Syrian again. “ The lists used 
to come out every six months, 
and a fair stew they were in 
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for their last two shots, showizig 
off before the Rear-Admiral of 
Destroyers to try to get their 
names on to his promotion list.” 

“ That’s right. The list had 
to go in about two months 
before the promotions were due, 
and you could always tell when 
a captain had only one more 
shot. Lost their nerve, a lot 
of them did, and started messing 
about the helm and engines 
coming into harbour in a way 
they’d never dream of doing 
at any other time. Well, 
Jimmy Burnett had been my 
captain for about eighteen 
months when he started on 
the last lap. He was the only 
captain in the flotilla who was 
having his last chance; they 
only promote one from each 
flotilla, and everybody thought 
he was a dead certainty. And 
then, one of our boats, the 
Tenedos I think it was, ran 
her engines dry and was ordered 
to be taken home. She was 
due to recommission in any 
case, and a new crew brought 
her relief out. I was lying 
up at the end of the creek when 
the relief arrived, and I nearly 
broke my moorings when I 
saw the old Termagant coming 
up and securing in the billet 
just ahead of me. And then, 
of course, we found that her 
captain, a man named Jeremy 
it was, was just a fortnight 
senior to mine and would pass 
out of the promotion zone 
at the same time. And re- 
member, only one captain would 
be promoted out of the flotilla. 
Four months left to the time 
the last list went in and the 


Termagant, the old shrew, and 
I together again and at each 
other’s throats! He was pretty 
good too, was Jeremy.” 

“T remember him in the 
10th Flotilla at home,” said 
the Syrian. “A tall, dark 
chap with a sinister, wolfish 
look on his face; but he was 
a good seaman. Very good. 
Handled his ship like a dinghy. 
I remember the time he took 
the old Raven in over the sills 
at Gibraltar at...” 

“Yes, yes,” went on the 
Spitfire testily. ‘I’m talking 
about Malta, not Gibraltar. I 
know all about the sills at 
Gib. . . . Been in the pockets 
many a time. But as you 
say, he handled his ship like 
a master, and the old Termagant 
used to whistle down Sliema 
Creek and into her billet like 
a homing pigeon. The Terma- 
gant knew what was up, of 
course, because she _ steered 
pretty clear of me ; no colliding 
for her this time! She was 
out to get her Jeremy promoted 
just as much as I was out to 
get my Jimmy his brass hat. 
It was a good three months, too. 
Out every week for exercises ; 
gunnery, torpedoes, paravanes, 
depth charges, we exercised 
them all. And every time, 
if I came out top in a shoot, 
the Termagant would win the 
torpedo firing, and if the Terma- 
gant was the first to pick up a 
tow, I would be the first to 
get my paravanes streamed. 
There was nothing between us. 
Nothing at all. And then, 


Jimmy began to lose his nerve. 
I could tell that he’d lost it 
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when he took me up harbour. 
I’d never had a captain who 
gave so few orders as old 
Jimmy did when he first started 
bringing me up the creek. As 
soon as we’d straightened out 
from the turn by the ferries, 
“ Half astern both, port twenty, 
’midships, stop both.’ That 
was all Jimmy needed to take 
me astern through a turn of 
ninety degrees to my buoys. 
And then, suddenly, he started 
getting rattled and gave me 
twenty orders where before he 
used to give me four. It was 
merely a matter of time, of 
course, before the engines hung 
up, or we went ahead on the 
wrong engine, or he misjudged 
the time to put the helm over 
and we went aground on Manoel 
Island.”’ 

“Or else hit a ship on the 
other hand,” agreed the Syrian. 
“ Nothing to veer and haul 
on going round that corner. 
Nothing at all. ” 

“ That’s right,”’ said the Spit- 
fire, looking to the eastward 
where the dawn was just be- 
ginning to light up the heavy 
banks of cloud. ‘“ But don’t 
interrupt me, Syrian, I haven’t 
got long now. Well, although 
Jimmy began to lose his nerve, 
the ship’s company didn’t, and 
the ding-dong battle between 
the Termagant and myself, or 
Jimmy and Jeremy, whichever 
way you like to look at it, 
went on. There was nothing 
to choose between them when 
we came to the last week, and 
we all knew that the Admiral 
had to make up his mind that 
week-end which was to head 
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the list. On Saturday morning 
the list had to be in the C.-in-C.’s 
office. The Termagant and I 
were sent out on the Monday 
to pick up torpedoes for the 
battleships. They were firing 
a lot of torpedoes, finishing up 
with a night shoot on the 
Wednesday evening, after which 
we were to anchor outside and 
go up harbour on the Thursday 
morning and secure to our 
buoys. Termagant was senior 
ship, of course, senior by a 
fortnight, and we had to obey 
her orders. After the firing 
on the Wednesday night she 
anchored us outside Tigné 
Point. The Termagant and I 
knew, I think the whole Fleet 
knew, that the Admiral hadn’t 
made up his mind yet and that 
he would be on the quarterdeck 
of the Carisbrooke, at the head 
of the line, watching us go past, 
and that everything depended 
on our performance and our 
appearance on that Thursday 
morning. I know my ship’s 
company knew because there 
wasn’t a soul who slept a wink 
that night on board me. Any- 
body would have thought the 
King was coming to inspect us 
by the way my people worked, 
polishing and scrubbing, scrub- 
bing and polishing, all for old 
Jimmy. And then at about 
four bells in the morning watch 
it began to blow from the 
nor’-west. Fitfully at first, then 
half a gale, then with the full, 
gusty fury of a Mediterranean 
nor’-wester ; bringing with it 
rain, of course, solid sheets of 
rain, so that, in two minutes, I 
looked as if my brightwork 
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hadn’t seen a tin of bluebell 
for a week. Well, of course, 
that finished that. No one in 
his senses was going to try to 
get into that crowded creek in 
@ nor’-westerly gale; so we set 
an anchor watch and prepared 
to ride out the gale until 
Friday morning. Those Medi- 
terranean nor’-westers usually 
blow themselves out inside 
twenty-four hours, and we still 
had Friday to go up harbour 
and show off our paces to the 
Admiral before he sent in his 
list.” 

‘ T know those nor’-westers,”’ 
chimed in a destroyer opposite. 
“T went aground on Manoel 
Island myself once when we 
tried to go in at the beginning 
of one. Goodness knows what 
would have happened if we’d 
tried to go in when it was 
blowing full out. We’d have 
climbed over the island into the 
next creek, I expect! What 
was its name?  Lazaretto, 
wasn’t it?” 

“That’s right,’’ agreed the 
Spitfire. “ And that’s what we 
thought. But I could see the 
Termagant out of the corner of 
my eye, and I saw that she was 
nodding her head to the waves 
in a self-satisfied way. I knew 
that bobbing of hers and knew 
that it meant trouble. Sud- 
denly I saw some hands appear 
on her fo’c’sle and start taking 
the covers off the navel pipes. 
The old shrew tossed her head 
into the air and laughed. I 
swear she laughed at me! And 
then I realised what the game 
was. Jeremy was goingin. He 
knew.” 


“Knew what?’ asked the 
Genista. 

“He knew that Jimmy Bur- 
nett had lost his nerve. He 
knew that we would probably 
be all right going up harbour 
in fine weather the next day, 
and was taking no risks. He 
was going to make us go in in 
that gale. He was going to 
back his own nerve against 
Jimmy’s nerves.”’ 

“T told you he had a sinister 
look,” broke in the Syrian. 
“A gamble like that was just 
the sort of thing he would 
think of.” 

“¢ And the Termagant was the 
ship to help him do it,’’ agreed 
the Spitfire. “But he had 
another card up his sleeve yet. 
He wasn’t going to give us an 
order and stand the rub if 
anything happened to us. Not 
he! He sent us a signal to 
say that he was proceeding up 
harbour at 9.30, and added at 
the end ‘optional follow my 
movements.’ So, of course, 
we had to go up on our own 
responsibility.”’ 

“Couldn’t Jimmy have re- 
fused ? ”? asked the Genista. 

“He’d have refused like a 
shot if he’d had the nerve to, 
but Jeremy knew that he 
wouldn’t. Knew that he’d be 
afraid to funk it. You can funk 
all sorts of things when your 
nerves are all right. But you 
haven’t the nerve to funk a thing 
when you’re afraid. So we 
weighed and stood in astern of 
the Termagant. But Jeremy 
had another trick up his sleeve 
yet. He knew that there were 
only two ways of getting to our 
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billets. One was to go hell-for- 
leather and trust to your eye, 
the engine-room, and Provi- 
dence; the other was to let 
yourself be drifted alongside 
the next ship to leeward of your 
billet and warp yourself over. 
Much less spectacular, of course, 
but far safer. He knew, too, 
that whichever method he chose, 
Jimmy would have to choose 
the other, just to be different 
and make an _ 8 impression. 
Jeremy chose to be the safe 
and cautious seaman and left 
it to Jimmy, who had lost his 
nerve, to be the dashing handler 
of destroyers. Jimmy took the 
risk, of course. I knew he 
would. He simply had to in 
the state of nerves he was in. 
We turned by the ferries, and 
I saw what it was going to be 
like when we were up there in 
the open. Half ahead, star- 
board ; half astern, port; stop 
both; stop this; stop that; 
hard over one way and then the 
other. It was like a snotty 
handling a picket-boat for the 
first time. We straightened up 
at last and started going astern. 
The engine-room was jumpy, 
too, by this time, and the star- 
board engine got started before 
the port one and my stern 
began to swing to port. Jimmy 
couldn’t understand it, of course, 
because my stern should have 
gone up, if anything, into the 
wind when I was going astern. 
It rattled him a bit. But he 
straightened me up in the end, 
and we went past the Caris- 
brooke in style. I could see the 
Admiral standing on the quarter- 
deck looking on, with all his 
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staff round him, and I saw him 
turn to his flag-lieutenant as I 
passed. He was telling him to 
signal for a tug, the Carisbrooke 
told me afterwards. 

“It was when we had got 
past the Admiral that the fun 
started. We had to get a sheer 
to starboard to round the corner 
and to prevent our being blown 
down on to the destroyers to 
leeward. On the other hand, 
when we got round the corner, 
the wind would be on my star- 
board quarter and my stern 
would fly straight up into it 
and we would be heading for the 
rocks. Jimmy got the sheer 
to starboard all right, and I 
rushed round that corner like a 
greyhound jinking after a hare. 
Jimmy knew what ought to 
come next and meant to stop 
the port engine and put the 
helm hard-a-starboard so as to 
stop the swing, but he lost his 
nerve. We were going astern, 


and you always have to think 


clearly when you’re doing that. 
He stopped the port engine all 
right, but he hesitated over the 
helm and then put it over to 
port. Well, that and the wind 
should have swung me right 
into the beach, but . . . I told 
you I was temperamental. It 
was the old Termagant that 
made me so when she bumped 
into me that night in the North 
Sea. It was the Termagant’s 
kink that saved me then. For 
the fraction of a second that it 
took Jimmy to realise that he 
had given the wrong order and 
put it right, that kink held us. 
It acted as a rudder and pushed 
my stern over to port so as 
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to prevent it coming up into 
the wind. We were all right 
after that and secured to our 
buoys without further trouble, 
and the Admiral made a signal 
to Jimmy congratulating him 
on a magnificent bit of sea- 
manship. But it wasn’t. It 
was me getting my own back 
on the Termagant after all those 
years. If she hadn’t put that 
kink into my backbone, we 
would have been aground and 
Jimmy would have been ‘ our 
Mr Burnett’ now, instead of 
Commander James Burnett, 
Royal Navy.” 

“ But. ..’’ began the Genista. 

“But what?’ snapped the 


Spitfire. ‘Don’t you believe 
my story?” 

“Yes, of course I do,” 
hastily replied the Genista. 


“But you surely didn’t have as 
bad a kink in you as all that.” 

‘Bad as all what?’ asked 
the Spitfire cautiously. 

“Well, so bad that when 
Jimmy said hard-a-starboard, 
your stern started swinging to 
port.” 

“Of course it did. What 
did you expect it to do?” 
said the Spitfire indignantly. 
“Whenever he said hard-a- 
starboard, I always went to 


II, 
BY 8. W. 


“ GLOVES will be WORN this 
morning. Inform the Com- 
mander and all officers.” 

The Captain’s messenger 
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port. I know my duty well 
enough to do that, I hope.” 

“But, but... Oh! of 
course. I was forgetting. How 
long have you been laid up 
here ? ” 

‘“‘ Six years now. Since 1930.” 

“ That explains it, of course.” 

“Explains what, may I 
ask ?”’ protested the Spitfire. 

“Your going to port when 
Jimmy said hard - a - star- 
board,’ explained the Genista. 
‘“‘ They’ve changed all that now. 
When they say hard-a-star- 
board nowadays, you go to 
starboard, and when they say 
hard-a-port, you go to port.” 

‘“ What!’ shouted all the 
destroyers in unison as the 
sun rose over the horizon and 
lit up the bleak greyness of 
the harbour. 

“When they say hard-a-star- 
board now, you go to starboard, 
and when they say .. .” 

“Yes, yes, I heard,’ said 
the Spitfire. ‘‘ Thank the Lord, 
I shall never have to go to 
sea and suffer that indignity. 
Good-bye, Syrian. Good-bye, 
everybody. Here come the 
tugs. I’m off to join the 
Termagant, thank God.’ And 
then added by force of habit, 
“ The old shrew !”’ 
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doubled aft to convey the 
information. 

It was a typical January 
day at Devonport: ‘Good 
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Old Guz,’ as it is affectionately 
called when one is away from 
it, but by various unrepeatable 
terms when the ship is berthed 
alongside the Dockyard on a 
rainy day, and the only possible 
path to town and shopping 
centre is ankle-deep in mud. 

The ship had recently com- 
pleted a refit, and was to be 
inspected by the Senior Officer 
of the Port before departing 
for the Spring Cruise. 

The information about the 
gloves caused no surprise; for 
officers are normally dressed 
in frock coat and sword for 
such inspections, and it is usual 
to wear white gloves ; but there 
was one in the party lined up aft 
who had omitted the formality, 
and appeared to make no effort 
to comply with the order. 

The Captain observed him 
at a distance and inquired of 
the Commander. 

** One of his trunks has failed 
to arrive, sir,’ explained the 
Commander, who had already 
investigated the matter. 

“What the devil was that 
he had in his hand then ? ” 

The Commander bit his lip, 
and repressing a smile, replied : 
“Tt was a soft white collar, 
sir.” 


Poor old Met was in trouble 
again. He was one of those 
unfortunates for whom nothing 
ever seems to go quite right. 
He was young, inexperienced, 
and stubborn as a pig: this 
cruiser, the Essex, was his 
first ship, and he had joined 
two days earlier. In _ spite 
of his four-and-twenty years 
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he had the appearance of a 
lad of eighteen; in fact, on 
the evening he joined the ship 
in plain clothes, he had been 
mistaken for a midshipman. 
Such a mistake would not 
normally be noteworthy, but 
in this instance it happened 
that one of Met’s chief duties 
on board was the scholastic 
instruction of the midshipmen ; 
if they learnt that he had 
been mistaken for one of them, 
the news would quickly spread 
and he would never hear the 
end of it. 

Things had not started too 
well. He was one trunk adrift, 
and had discovered the fact 
too late to get his servant to 
borrow the missing parts. He 
would receive no commenda- 
tion for showing initiative: his 
attempt at substituting a soft 
collar for the real thing was 
considered an idle jest. 

Another big worry was that 
he had been appointed to the 
ship also for meteorological 
duties. He had learned the 
theory of weather forecasting 
during an extensive course, but 
was uncertain how it would 
work out in practice. He was 
not long to be left in doubt. 

All these worries and mis- 
fortunes were as _ nothing 
compared with the business 
that was at present uppermost 
in his mind: never was he 
allowed to forget the matter, 
from early morning until the 
time when with great relief 
he could get away from it all 
and turn in, away from abuse, 
banter, contempt, and criticism. 
He was growing a beard. 
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Men in general are clean 
shaven or with moustache; or, 
as is permitted in the Navy, 
with moustache and beard to- 
gether; seldom does one see 
a@ man in the intermediate 
stages. It is fortunate. 

Imagine that you decide to 
‘grow.’ The first day nobody 
notices that you have not 
shaved, although you are in- 
tensely conscious of the fact. 
The second day the hair be- 
comes tickly and uncomfortable, 
and yet seems to have stopped 
growing when, in strict privacy, 
you examine it carefully in the 
mirror. On the third day, 
when you have been conscious 
of its horror for what seems at 
least a week, your messmates 
remark in astonishment— 

“T see you’re growing a 
beard.”’ Or ask in surprise— 

“Have you started grow- 
ing?’ Or, what is very much 
worse, merely look in a quizzical 
way and say nothing. On the 
fourth day it attracts universal 
interest, and is the central topic 
of conversation. Numerous 
anecdotes about beards are 
' forthcoming, and it transpires 
that nearly every one of your 
messmates grew a beard at one 
time or another, but subse- 
quently shaved it off because 
it changed colour, or was pie- 
bald, or incomplete, or the 
wrong shape; and strangely 
enough not one confesses that 
the real cause of the removal 
was consideration for some girl. 
Nor is there one who gives 
any definite reason for having 
started to grow. 

Yet when Met’s intention 
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was first discovered, nearly 
everybody asked: “‘ Why?” 

Met was not altogether clear 
in his own mind. It was just 
a whim. It happened that he 
was fond of a girl, Penelope, to 
whom he hoped some day to 
become engaged. Early in 
January he had journeyed to 
her home in Somerset, and 
during the visit had mentioned 
to her that he thought of 
growing a beard during the 
Spring Cruise. She had not 
openly opposed the suggestion, 
but it was clear to Met that she 
did not like the idea. 

Her lack of enthusiasm roused 
the stubborn side of his nature. 
Surely if she were fond of him, 
she would accept him, beard or 
no beard. If he refrained from 
growing, it would be an ad- 
mission of weakness. She would 
consider that she had won a 
moral victory and would always 
expect him to mould himself 
to her liking. He said nothing 
further on the matter, but 
resolved to carry out his in- 
tention in spite of the horror 
that the first few weeks must 
bring. 

The following morning, when 
the moment arrived to refrain 
from shaving, he had weakened. 
We grumble a great deal over 
the fussy business of shaving 
once or twice a day, but it is 
so much a habit that if we are 
obliged to miss it altogether, 
something seems to be wrong. 

So Met deferred the evil 
moment. Besides, he thought, 
it would be easier after joining 
his new ship. The culminating 
point, however, was the in- 
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cident of being mistaken for a 
midshipman. He obtained his 
Captain’s permission, and the 
filthy growth started. 

When he was first asked 
“Why?” he attempted to ex- 
plain, and found that the whole 
explanation sounded so feeble 
that he never attempted an 
honest explanation again. In- 
stead, he replied that he suffered 
from skin disease, or alter- 
natively barber’s rash or an- 
thrax, and the inquirers would 
be satisfied that they had got 
to the root of the trouble. 
After five days, inquiries re- 
garding the reason were far 
less frequent, but the fund of 
humour was endless. 

“What sort of shape is it 
going to be, Met?” (It was 
only about three millimetres 
long then.) 

“The old Dundreary isn’t 
bad. I remember my grand- 
father .. .” 

And on a typical Guz day 
somebody, with one eye on the 
rain and the other innocently 
on Met’s face, would proclaim 
loudly : “ Dirty, isn’t it, Met? ” 
and there would be a roar of 
laughter from all within hearing. 

Every morning the Chief, 
quivering with mirth, would 
ask the time-honoured question : 
“Tell me, Met. Do you sleep 
with your beard over or under 
the bedclothes?’’ until Met 
began to regard it merely as 
another way of saying: “‘ Good 
morning,’ and answered with a 
sheepish smile. 

Pilot would inquire about 
Met’s meteorological instru- 
ments, the barograph and 
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thermograph, and then put in 
a sly one about the human 
hair hygrometer, adding quickly 
before Met could protest: “‘ You 
must find those whiskers rather 
useful when judging the force 
of the wind. Do you ever 
get them caught in the anemo- 
meter ? ” 

Fortunately during those first 
few days he was spared the 
unspoken criticism and _ sur- 
reptitious humour that would 
certainly have resulted had he 
been required to face the mid- 
shipmen at instruction. 

Instead, he watched them 
about the ship, realising that 
he would soon be confronted 
with their problems. What 
effrontery on his part to attempt 
to teach anything to these 
omniscient young men; he, 
who had only just come to 
sea! Compared to him they 
were all old sea-dogs. He had 
met cadets before, but never 


midshipmen. Cadets were as 
boys, but these midshipmen 
were men. He remembered 


that cadets were even given 
a list of the clothes they must 
provide, such as SHIRTS, white 
soft: three in number. 

Even this was not sufficiently 
detailed ; for there had been 
the newly joined cadet who 
had been found wearing all 
three shirts at once, because 
they were specified on the list. 
But these midshipmen, Met 
reflected, would need no spoon- 
feeding. 


The Spring Cruise began at 
last. It was a blustery grey 
day late in January, and the 
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beard was seven days old: 
the ship steamed slowly down 
the Hamoaze, and _ after 
negotiating the narrow exit at 
Devil’s Point and the sharp 
turn at Drake’s Island into 
Plymouth Sound, made for the 
open sea to join the rest of the 
fleet. 

The wives left behind at 
Guz watched with watery eyes. 
A seemingly interminable period 
of separation lay ahead. It 
was a sad moment for them, 
yet they saw something 
strangely beautiful about the 
departure of the fleet, each 
grey ship a symbol of tradition 
and security: perhaps they 
were consoled by the thought 
of the inevitable return and 
the happy reunion to take 
place in less than three months’ 
time. 

Penelope was not among the 
spectators. Indeed she had 
not budged from Somerset since 
the day Met had announced 
his vile intention ; and he had 
had neither the confidence nor 
the courage to show himself to 
her or her people. He had 
written twice and told her of 
the progress of the beard, and 
when no reply came felt all 
the more determined to con- 
tinue with the project. Besides, 
there was no possibility of 
backsliding now; for he had 
had to obtain official permission, 
and he also felt that he had 
survived the worst part of 
his messmates’ obviously un- 
balanced sense of humour. 

It was typical Spring Cruise 
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weather. There was no need 
to ask Met for a forecast. A 
full westerly gale was raging 
in the Channel, and it was 
common knowledge that no 
moderation was to be expected 
for two days at least. The 
respective portions of the fleet 
from the three home ports 
would rendezvous and proceed 
to Gibraltar in execution of 
previous orders. Met felt thank- 
ful that he was not called upon 
for a verdict so soon. That he 
was responsible for the bad 
weather, and in some peculiar 
way his hairy facial growth 
for the hopelessness of the 
outlook, there was no denying. 
Seafaring men are quick to 
seize upon a hoodoo and to 
curse it heartily. 

Met thought anxiously about 
the midshipmen. It would be 
bad enough to be caught by 
their unexpected questions, 
suddenly popped, forcing him 
to reveal his inexperience ; but 
the possession of this immature 
goat-like beard would ac- 
centuate his apparent foolish- 
ness to the extreme. 

The second day of the cruise 
was a Sunday, and in spite 
of the previously hopeless out- 
look, the gale began to moderate. 
This was fortunate; for the 
sea and swell were now on the 
beam, and the motion was so 
uncomfortable that not a few 
were thankful that it was a 
day of rest. 

On the morning of the third 
day, in spite of a forecast 
of a ‘cold front’* by Met, 





1 ‘cold front’: broadly speaking, a rapidly moving squall line of brief duration. 
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the weather had moderated 
sufficiently for Hssex and the 
ships of her squadron to carry 
out a full-power trial. This 
is always looked upon as an 
unofficial race, though not alto- 
gether a fair one; for the ship 
last out of dock has a clean 
bottom and benefits more from 
this fact than by the possession 
of a little more horse-power. 

This was the day of Met’s 
full-power trial, too: he was 
to make a start with the 
midshipmen’s instruction. At 
nine-thirty the senior mid- 
shipman, John Cook, presented 
himself at Met’s cabin for the 
first time and reported— 

‘‘ Midshipmen ready for in- 
struction in the study, sir.”’ 

Met was at that moment 
worrying about the delay in 
his predicted cold front. He 
had deduced that it should 
arrive at six o’clock that 
morning, and with it, according 
to the text-books, there should 
be thunder and lightning, 
sudden squalls, and a marked 
rise in the barometer. Although 
his messmates were uncertain 
what he meant by a cold front, 
they had laughed at his forecast 
and suggested that his beard 
must have made him more 
susceptible to draughts. The 
cold front was now three and 
a half hours overdue. 

Met forgot the weather, 
looked at Cook, and realised 
that the long-dreaded moment 
had come. In a few minutes 
he would be standing foolishly 
before seven supercilious mid- 
shipmen: all experienced men. 
And he was to teach them Navi- 
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gation: he who had just come 
to sea, and was only now begin- 
ning to use nautical terminology. 

His mind rushed through all 
the possible remarks with which 
he could open the proceedings. 
Something that would break 
the terrible silence as the re- 
luctant students observed his 
approach and eyed his whiskers. 
Something that would show 
that he was willing to be friendly 
and helpful, yet that must hold 
their attention. 

He followed Cook across the 
cabin flat and descended a 
ladder. He nearly tripped over 
the coaming of the hatch, but 
saved himself by his  out- 
stretched arms. At the foot 
of the ladder was a large space 
overcrowded with tall chests 
of drawers side by side, and 
exuding a smell of fresh paint ; 
this was the midshipmen’s chest 
flat. He advanced to a cur- 
tained-off partition at the side 
of the ship, furnished with deal 
trestles and stools, and caught 
his first glimpse of the mid- 
shipmen assembled for study. 
They looked much younger now, 
and to his astonishment they 
promptly stood up as he entered. 
Of course, he thought, their 
manners would be beyond re- 
proach: that would help things 
along. 

There were three closed glass 
seuttles which allowed daylight 
to enter the partition, and at the 
moment of his entry a flash of 
lightning attracted the attention 
of all to these scuttles. 

Met’s heart quickened with 
the arrival of the welcome flash. 
His first real prediction had 
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materialised: the cold front 
had arrived. There would be 
little or no commendation for 
his forecast ; rather, a criticism 
that he had been three and a 
half hours adrift in his estimate, 
and the usual moan that it was 
rotten weather, anyway. But 
he cared little about that. He 
felt as elated as an inventor 
establishing by experiment some 
big conviction. 

There was a crash of thunder. 
Met felt a sudden impulse to 
rush away to inspect the baro- 
graph to see if the pressure 
were rising just as the text-book 
said, but the presence of the 
seven waiting midshipmen re- 
strained the impulse. 

“Sit down !”’ he shouted. 

The gradual increase of speed 
was becoming noticeable. The 
increasing vibration gave way 
to a periodic rattle of doors 
and metallic covers; a con- 
tinuous roar could be heard 
from the engine-room. He had 
to shout, but he was feeling 
much more confident since the 
arrival of his cold front. 

“ For a start,” he continued, 
thoughtfully stroking his beard, 
“T want to get to know you; 
see exactly how much you have 
done .. . er—we may find that 
there are one or two things in 
which I can help you,” he added 
apologetically. 

A long - legged, pale - faced 
youth sitting languidly at the 
front bench, and wearing a 
troubled expression, inclined his 
head at Met as if in appeal. 
Met afterwards discovered his 
name to be Cornton-Phoney. 

‘¢ Excuse me, sir. We haven’t 
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done much meteorology. Could 
you give us an elementary ex- 
planation of thunderstorms ? ” 
Met warmed to the situation. 
Here was just the thing he 
could do. He was going to be 
of real use after all. Perhaps 
these lads knew less about 
things than their omniscient air 


suggested. 
‘You must imagine,” he 
commenced enthusiastically, 


‘“‘water-drops falling through 
the air in the upper layers.” 

They were all listening in- 
tently. It seemed too good to 
be true. Teaching lads such as 
these was going to be a joy: 
he had chosen a pleasurable 
occupation. 

“. . . owing to friction,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘ each drop has an 
electrical charge isolated upon 
it, believed to be positive, shall 
we say. And the air through 
which it falls also has a charge, 
but of opposite polarity, nega- 
tive shall we say.” 

Met paused to observe their 
intelligent faces. Perhaps he 
was being too elementary. 

“. .. Eventually there is 
such a difference of potential 
between these opposite charges, 
that an electrical discharge takes 
place. There’s the explanation 
of your lightning.”’ 

Most of the faces reacted at 
once to this climax, showing 
appreciation of the explanation ; 
but Cornton-Phoney, with his 
pale puzzled face, looked up and 
said— 

“Tell me, sir. Is _ there 
any truth in the saying that 
thunder is caused by the clouds 
bumping together ? ”’ 
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Met was speechless with sur- 
prise, but his feelings were 
mollified to some extent when 
he realised that Phoney’s class- 
mates were angry at this ex- 
ample of stupidity. 

Quickly he summed up in 
his mind. They were all good 
chaps. Not terribly bright, but 
cheerful and well - mannered. 
Cornton-Phoney obviously took 
life very seriously, and was 
probably the product of a 
crammer. He might eventually 
get some sense knocked into 
him by the others. 

The lightning flashes were 
becoming more frequent. Claps 
of thunder seemed mild com- 
pared with the growing roar 
from the articles which now 
rattled as if in competition 
one with another. The ship 
was approaching full speed. 
Through the scuttle could be 
seen, stretching away on the 
port quarter, a long hori- 
zontal column of thick black 
smoke. 

“Tll give you a note on 
thunder for your books!” yelled 
Met, above the din, and paused 
while they sought for an appro- 
priate page in their books and 
wrote a heading. Glancing at 
Phoney’s note-book, he noticed 
that he had written: ‘ Febuary 
1st.’ This was not surprising. 
Anything might be expected 
of Phoney now. 

“How do you spell Feb- 
ruary ?”’ Met asked. 

Without hesitation Phoney 
answered : “ F'-E-B-U-A-R-Y.” 

. Met looked hard at him, 
and then turned to the next 
midshipman, 
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“And you?” he shouted 
hopefully. 

‘“‘ F-E-B-U-A-R-Y,” the lad 


replied with some hesitation. 

Met tried the second row. 
The reply was unconvincing— 

“F-E-B-B ... no! F-E-B- 
U-A-R-Y.” 

“You!” said Met, looking 
appealingly at the senior mid- 
shipman. 

‘‘ ¥'-—-B-R-U-A-B-Y,’’ said Cook, 
without conviction. 

There was a spontaneous out- 
burst of laughter from the 
other six that startled Met, 
and left his mind in no doubt 
about the opinion of the re- 
mainder. They certainly thought 
they knew how it should not be 
spelt. He pondered over the 
remark he had once heard at 
Greenwich, but which he had 
thought was exaggerated : ‘* Mid- 
shipmen can frequently add, 
and in some cases subtract ; but 
never can they spell.’ 

Some time later that day, 
when he was relating his im- 
pressions and experiences in 
the wardroom, he decided to 
refrain from telling this story 
about February; it might 
exacerbate a sore point; also, 
if the spelling there were weak, 
the point of the story would 
certainly be missed. He did, 
however, mention it to the 
Captain at a later date, and the 
latter thereupon ordered him 
to check the spelling every 
week in the midshipmen’s 
journals. The laugh was once 
more against him. 

During ‘ standeasy ’ tempers 
on both sides received a chance 
for recuperation. Met hurried 
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up two ladders to the quarter- 
deck to ‘sniff the weather.’ 
The duration of the cold front 
was short and the weather 
was rapidly moderating. The 
appearance of the ship forward 
had quite changed. Three 
funnels, clean but a few hours 
earlier, now bore ugly burning 
scars and bulging blisters. 
Connecting their tops, and ex- 
tending astern as far as eye 
could see, was an apparently 
solid stream of black smoke. 
The decks, shuddering as if 
in anger at the enforced hurry, 
were littered with soot and 
burnt paint that scurried in 
divers directions with the con- 
fused wind eddies. Hssex, now 
at full speed, was well in advance 
of the other ships of the 
squadron. But the full-power 
trial had reached its climax. 
In another hour the vibration 
would be normal again. 

Met looked into the wardroom 
before resuming instruction: he 
had a feeling that the worst 
part of his trial, too, was over. 
He felt happier now about 
the care of the ‘ young gentle- 
men’s’ schooling. 

Before the ship arrived at 
Gibraltar, on the eleventh day 
of the beard, the subject of 
trimming arose. It is usual for 
a man to decide for himself 
the style or manner in which 
he will cut his hair: not so for 
this beard. In some strange 
way it was considered to be 
Mess property, and its appear- 
ance must conform to the wishes 
of the Mess. The wishes were 
lacking in unanimity. 

Many were in favour of having 
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the beard completely removed ; 
some desirous of leaving it 
absolutely untrimmed; others 
for clipping close the side- 
whiskers and tapering the beard ; 
and a few were so undecided 
that they thought a variety of 
styles should be tried during the 
period of the Spring Cruise. 
It was eventually decided that 
the first trimming would best be 
done during the ship’s stay at 
Gibraltar; for after that the 
cruise would take them to war 
areas where the beard might not 
receive the attention it deserved. 

Met listened to the discussion 
with good humour, and realised 
that there was some envy be- 
hind it all. It had required 
courage to go through the first 
stages, but afterwards he en- 
joyed the sense of partial 
achievement and the feeling of 
being rather naughty in omitting 
to shave. 

It was not until two days 
after they reached Gibraltar 
that the first mail from home 
arrived. Met received no letters 
—not even one from Penelope: 
he again felt a twinge of 
regret at the outcome of his 
stubborn intention. 

Cornton - Phoney was not 
much luckier. He opened his 
only communication and studied 
its contents for the rest of the 
day. So worried was he that 
evening that he called at Met’s 
cabin and asked if he could 
speak to him privately. 

“JT wondered if you could 
help me write a letter to a 
tailor who is pestering me.” 

“Surely not...” began 
Met. 
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“Qh no, sir; it’s a cheap 
tailor at Guz. He never sends 
proper bills, but records all the 
items that I order—and others 
as well, it seems to me—in a 
small book he sends every 
quarter. I’m pretty certain 
there are a number of things I 
have not had... .” 

He produced a small note- 
book, which Met quickly in- 
spected. The last page con- 
tained the following entry :— 


Simi d, 

Brought forward . > £28.,.4 
Superfine Reefer Jacket 3 19 11 
10% Discount 0.16 9 
Total . £9 4 0 


‘“‘ Large discount,’’ murmured 
Met thoughtfully, and then after 
a quick calculation, ‘‘ but he’s 
added the discount and made 
your bill larger.’ 

“Yes, sir. He’s full of tricks 
like that.” 

Met helped him to compose 
a suitable letter, and Phoney’s 
face brightened again. 

But it was Cornton-Phoney’s 
unlucky day. That evening, as 
he was about to descend the 
ladder to the midshipmen’s 
chest flat, he stumbled over 
the coaming of the hatch, 
crashed to the deck below, and 
lay huddled up at the foot of 
the ladder. The other midship- 
men, who were dressing in the 
chest flat, thought that he had 
broken his neck, for he lay 
in such an unnatural posi- 
tion. The P.M.O. was hastily 
summoned. There were anxious 
minutes while he conducted his 
examination ; the tenseness was 
alleviated, however, when Corn- 
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ton-Phoney himself muttered 
something that resembled— 

‘*He’s added it instead of 
subtracting it.” 

He was suffering from a 
broken jaw and shock, and 
was sent ashore as soon as 
possible to the Military Hospital 
at Gibraltar. Some of the 
midshipmen were quite envious. 
He would miss instruction for 
weeks: he would have to wait 
for the return of the ship, and 
his Spring Cruise would consist 
of recuperation in the lovely 
gardens of Gibraltar. 

The other misfortune that 
week occurred when Met visited 
the local hairdresser to have 
his beard trimmed. He felt 
rather self-conscious, for there 
was not very much to trim; 
but the barber appeared to 
listen carefully to his instruc- 
tions and affirmed frequently 
with a sort of “Um.” It 
was not until towards the end 
of the operation that Met dis- 
covered that nobody in the 
establishment, his operator least 
of all, could understand English. 
Their job was haircutting, not 
interpreting. But the evil was 
done. Met returned on board 
‘“‘ looking like an Italian count,” 
as Pay aptly described it. The 
hard work of a fortnight was 
undone. The cherished posses- 
sion of the Mess had been 
violated. The Mess were 
unanimous in their disapproval. 
Met bore it all with long- 
suffering humour, but longed 
for the day when he could feel 
the razor’s edge and clean off 
the horrible whiskers. 

There were times, however, 
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in the course of the cruise 
when he spent precious minutes 
in the secrecy of his cabin, 
gazing into the mirror, noting 
the various colours of ginger, 
black, and even white of the 
beard, and observing anxiously 
the patches where little or 
nothing grew, and wondering 
whether the apparent asym- 
metry were due to the bad 
lighting or to incompetent 
trimming. Salt Horse had lent 
him a pair of clippers and 
given him instructions about 
trimming. Met found it a 
tricky and painful job at first, 
and was continually terrified 
that with one careless stroke 
he would make some irrevocable 
error and give fresh cause for 
abuse and badinage. It was 
essential to go ahead with the 
clipping himself ; for he would 
never again dare to allow the 
trimming to be undertaken by 
anybody else. 

Shortly after leaving Gib- 
raltar the ship again encountered 
bad weather. This time it was 
unforeseen by Met or by any- 
body else, though as they lay 
hove-to off Algiers in a north- 
easterly gale there were several 
who said with a knowing wag 
of the head that they knew it 
had been coming. A cold wind 
of force eight whipped the spray 
from the tops of the waves and 
sent a shiver down the spines of 
those who attempted to get a 
view of the town. Pay quoted 
the guide-book, to cheer up the 
gloomy occupants of the ward- 
room— 

“ As one approaches Algiers, 
sunny white villages become 


defined, backed by the luxuriant 
verdure which contrasts delight- 
fully with the bright blue sea.” 

The only white now visible 
was that of the breaking surf. 
The angry clouds scudding 
across a leaden sky attracted 
more attention than the distant 
brown shore. Pay was politely 
asked to pipe down. 

The beard, of course, received 
more than its fair share of the 
blame. 

But as the weeks passed, the 
weather gradually improved. 
The ship arrived at Majorca, 
and there was a succession of 
peaceful days of sunshine and 
blue sky. Nobody bothered 
Met for a weather forecast now, 
nor did credit for the fine 
weather come his way; gales 
were forgotten. From the ship, 
anchored in Palma Bay, could be 
seen the grand old fourteenth- 
century cathedral showing up 
as a patch of bright gold against 
the dark green woods and 
terraced slopes of the island, 
and backed by the distant 
snow-clad mountains ; fishing- 
boats with dazzling white lateen 
sails made their leisurely way 
across the calm waters of the 
bay. But this was a war area, 
and a grim reminder would 
appear on occasions when the 
Nationalist fleet entered the 
bay, sometimes with killed and 
wounded. The immense prob- 
lem of the beard faded to insig- 
nificance when Met reflected on 
the purpose of the errands from 
which these ships had returned. 

Then came a more substantial 
reminder. 

On the day before Essex 
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departed, there was an air raid 
on Palma. It was probably the 
loveliest and sunniest day of the 
visit. Met and Salt Horse had 
gone ashore to walk among the 
pinewoods in the hills, admiring 
as they went the views that 
delight the water-colour artists 
of Majorca: dazzling white 
houses, red dresses, flower 
gardens of bright colours, and 
orchards of pink almond 
blossom, all toning with an 
unbelievably deep-blue sky. 

The stillness was suddenly 
broken by the terrific explosion 
of the first bomb. In less than 
a minute the sky was littered 
with smoke-bursts. Thehideous 
reports of guns filled the air ; 
large guns and small; ancient 
and new. Useless small 
machine-guns contributed to the 
racket. Church bells rang; 
sirens screeched. And the ex- 
plosion of each new bomb 
drowned the din and brought 
fresh terror. Met and his com- 
panion took cover in a field, 
and lay on their backs watch- 
ing the smoke-congested sky. 
There was no visible sign of 
the raiders. Met found it hard 
to realise that this was some- 
thing more than the practice 
firings to which they were so 
accustomed. This was war; 
each explosion the culmination 
of real intent to destroy life and 
property. 

The raid lasted only half 
an hour, then the original peace- 
fulness gradually returned. The 
couple resumed their walk, but 
it was with a strong realisation 
of the futility of war that they 
returned along the dusty white 
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road running through the pine- 
woods. They walked in silence. 
Met thought of Penelope, and 
wondered if she would have 
missed him much had anything 
happened. How trifling a 
difference of opinion over a 
beard seemed now! What 
serious differences might develop 
over trifles ! 

But the following day the 
air raid was forgotten. 


A fortnight later the ship 
returned to Gibraltar, and Met 
received the biggest shock of 
the cruise. The beard was then 
nearly two months old, and to 
the disgust of the enthusiasts, 
had reached the stage when 
it seemed not to want to grow 
any more. 

One of the first to arrive on 
board soon after the ship had 
berthed alongside the mole, 
and almost before the ship’s 
postman had departed for the 
mail, was Cornton-Phoney. To 
everybody’s astonishment he 
now wore a magnificent black 
beard. At first some even 
failed to recognise him, in 
spite of his lanky stature. 

‘‘ Had to stop shaving owing 
to the broken jaw, sir,’ he 
explained to P.M.O. when 
reporting fit. 

Banter now became almost 
unbearable to Met. Here was 
the pseudo duffer with a flourish- 
ing beard twice as good as his, 
and grown in less time. 

Met considered. There was 
only one course open. His 
miserable growth must come 
off. It had failed. He obtained 
official permission as soon as 
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possible and retired to his cabin. 
It was not till then that he 
considered what effect such an 
action would have on Penelope. 
To shave would be an admission 
of weakness. He had heard 
once or twice from her during 
the cruise, but her letters had 
been lacking in enthusiasm, as 
if to remind him that the 
growing of the beard was against 
her wishes. 

He was wretched. He 
remained in his cabin fighting 
with the stubbornness which 
said : ‘* Don’t give in so easily.” 
He missed dinner and tried 
to settle down to read an 
exciting novel. Periodically he 
would jump up to look into 
the mirror, and finger the 
clippers, realising that one good 
nip would mean the end; and 
still he put off the fatal moment. 
But his thoughts turned to 
Cornton-Phoney. This miser- 
able little beard looked moth- 
eaten compared with the 
midshipman’s manly _ effort. 
Cornton-Phoney of all people ! 

There were rumours that 
there were several beards about 
Gibraltar now. It was a Spring 
Cruise epidemic in the fleet. 
Met took one more look at the 
loathsome ginger - and - silver 
mixture, and with a deter- 
mined movement set the clippers 
to do their work. It was 
delightful. This was something 
- he had longed to do for weeks. 
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With each stroke he experienced 
a feeling of independence and 
abandon. He was removing 
Mess property. He clipped it 
close and proceeded to lather 
and enjoy a luxuriously slow 
shave. He would write to 
Penelope explaining everything 
quite clearly, and so avoid any 
possibility of her thinking that 
he had shaved merely to comply 
with her wishes, and then turn 
in. No trouble about catching 
it in the bedclothes now. The 
Chief would have to think of 
another joke. 

And in the morning came 
another shock; but this time 
a delightful one. Met received 
a letter from Penelope; a 
letter which made him disregard 
the gibes of his messmates, 
the vagaries of the weather, the 
problems of the midshipmen, 
and even Cornton - Phoney’s 
black beard. She wrote to 
say how much she missed him. 
She confessed that she had 
been rather selfish to be 
stubborn about his likes and 
dislikes; beard or no beard 
she loved him, and prayed 
for the end of the Spring Cruise 
and his return. 


To the dozens of subsequent 
inquiries asking why he had 
shaved it off, Met answered 
with a chuckle— 

“T had to. The moth got 
into it, you know.” 
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STOLEN THUNDER. 
BY ILLINGWORTH H. KERR. 


Tuts tale dates back to 1928, and is therefore of pre-drought, 
pre-depression vintage ; but it does not concern the growing of 
wheat, though that is always the background of the Canadian 
West. It is about a lame boy, Davey Kinnon, and the Ku Klux 
Klan of Saskatchewan during its brief notoriety there; and a 
good story this, too, that has wept these ten years for the telling ; 
yet one thing I cannot escape: my ready-made plot makes for 
melodrama, an art form sadly fallen into disrepute in these times. 
So, having committed myself to restaging the past, I can only 
hope that you will properly respond by booing and hissing the 
villain when he is revealed, even though he does not come garbed 
in the traditional bright-checkered suit and wearing a fierce black 
moustache—he did once, I learn from old tin-types, but that was 
back in ’98. 

Further, it is only fitting then that I dedicate this story to 
the bloodhound that chased little Eva across the ice when ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ players came to the old Lyric Theatre at home. 
That also was before this story, but I shall never forget my 





youthful thrill: he was a peach of a bloodhound and had 


Dalmatian spots. 


Davey Kinnon was surely 
born, if not made, for romance 
and high adventure. I was 
never more keenly aware of 
it than on the day we came 
on the little white poster tacked 
to a telephone pole on Commerce 
Avenue—that being the only 
street worthy of a name in 
Elkhorn, our dead Middle- 
Western town, so _ fittingly 
buried beneath the prairie in 
the broad Qu’Appelle Valley. 
We were on our way to school, 
with me walking the outside 
edge of the rickety board 
side-walk so as not to trip 
over Davey’s crutches, when 
suddenly he stopped. It was 
my crippled friend who spotted 


the poster, for I was watching 
my feet. 

I looked first to his face 
before I followed his gaze. 
Davey’s thin freckled face was 
flushed and his moody grey 
eyes glowed with excitement. 
He was capable of spontaneous 
outbursts over anything from 
an orange butterfly to a swank 
saddle-horse or a rift in fleecy 
clouds, but I sensed the unusual 
in the quivering turn of Davey’s 
sensitive, if somewhat pug, nose. 

‘6 WEDNESDAY, 11th June, at 
the Lyric Theatre,’ the poster 
read, ‘‘ A MEETING will be held 
by The Ku Ktux Kian of 
Saskatchewan for the Purpose 
of Organisation. Speaker— 
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VINCENT REILLY. 
the King.’ (Note: The Ku 
Klux Klan of Saskatchewan 
has no affiliation whatever with 
the society of the same name 
in U.S.A.).” 

“Holy Gee!” Davey 
breathed. “Do you _ think 
they'll get set up here in 
Elkhorn, Spud ? ” 

I could read Davey’s mind. 
The Ku Klux Klan, that 
dreaded American secret society, 
grown of necessity out of the 
Civil War in the Old South, 
originally a political weapon 
and perhaps originally honest, 
was known to us chiefly as 
scattered groups of vigilantes 
who at dead of night in ghostly 
raiment became a law unto 
themselves, flogging victims of 
their wrath, lynching or burn- 
ing negroes. They halo’d them- 
selves with their symbol, a 
fiery cross; and some believed 
that the Klan served ends of 
justice too long delayed. True, 
many of the outrages ascribed 
to them may not have been 
theirs, but who knew what 
personal grudges were not 
served by the Klan? Their 
history was steeped with wild 
conjectures — whispered  con- 
jectures — ‘‘ Noble ? ” “ Tg- 
noble ? ’—a form of glamour. 

“Do you think they’ll get 
members here in Elkhorn, 
Spud?” Davey repeated— 
hoping for an affirmative, I 
know. 

“Naw,” I replied, and 
probably spat through my 
teeth, having arrived at that 
stage of prairie-born youth when 
a certain toughness seems 


‘God Save 
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essential to elegance, and for 
all my own hopes of local blood 
and thunder (per the Klan) I 
was bound to appear a realist. 

“Naw, they won’t get any 
suckers here in Elkhorn,” [I 
predicted, and gave my 
authority. ‘‘ My Dad saw one 
of those posters just before 
he came home to dinner this 
noon, and he says nobody 
around here will fall for such 
bunkum. Some wise-guy Yanks 
came up to Canada and started 
the Klan, then they absc— 
abcon — well, they beat it 


with the funds. It was just 
a racket.”’ 
“JT know. I know. “I’ve 


read about it in the papers,” 
Davey puffed as he swung 
along on his crutches again. 
“ But the Canadians reorganised 
their Klan, and it’s spreading.” 

“Not to places like Elk- 
horn,” I reiterated. ‘* We're 
too much British around here. 
My Dad says it’s in the half- 
foreign communities it takes 
hold. These Russians and 
Germans and French immi- 
grants all work together like 
a kind of Klan themselves, 
when it comes to local politics 
and things, and the white men 
there haven’t got a chance. 
It’s only when people got some- 
body to hate that they’ll join 
a society like that. That’s 
what my Dad says.” 

Davey remained silent as 
he swung along beside me, 
a bit crestfallen. Or perhaps 
he knew that as far as I was 
concerned my father was a 
final authority—which indeed 
he was: my father could 
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foresee causes and events of 
everything from international 
situations down—except to his 
own affairs; he was to remain 
an odd-job man about town 
until a well he was digging 
caved in on him. 

For all my rebuff to Davey, 
however, I was following his 
trend of thought, hoping against 
hope that the Klan would 
establish a local order, just for 
the sake of spicing things up. 

Then Davey said, ‘“ Gee! 
Spud, we’ve got to go to that 
meeting.” 

A grand idea, but— 

“Shucks!” I said. ‘ They 
won’t let kids in.” 

“No; but if we could hide 
up in the film projection booth 
of the theatre ...% Couldn’t 
we sneak in while old Higgins 
was cleaning the place up for 
the meeting ? ”’ 

“ And do without supper ? ” 
I was really protesting against 
the risk—as though to be caught 
would involve burning at the 
stake—and suggested an alter- 
native. At the stage end of the 
ramshackle old Lyric Theatre 
sufficient masonry had crumbled 
away to allow a boy to crawl 
through ; and under the stage, 
among cobwebs and discarded 
stage wing effects, one could 
hear quite well. By this means, 
solely at the expense of com- 
fort, I had enjoyed a great 
number of travelling variety 
shows. So likewise could we 
hear the organising efforts of the 
Klan. 

To this stunt Davey agreed 
—no doubt as the more fitting 
method of spying on a secret 
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society (please forget the meet- 
ing was public) than peeping 
and listening from such a 
modern point of vantage as the 
film projection booth of the old 
Lyric. 

That this appealed to Davey’s 
sense of romance, I know; for 
what boy in our small town— 
or what adult, in fact—had 
read so much fiction as this 
red-haired lame one? But 
Davey not only escaped his 
physical bondage through 
books, his dramatic imagination 
painted the passing moment. 
I am sure, looking back, that 
he had a fuller life than we who 
could exercise our animal spirits 
to the full. He had more time 
in which to see and feel. 

“Gee, I wonder ... I 
wonder ... ”’ he kept musing. 

The Klan was still very much 
a topic when we came to the 
post-office. Mr Collins, our 
stout general merchant, Peg-leg 
Carruthers, the pious black- 
smith, and B. D. (Beady) Bill- 
ings, the villain of the piece, 
were looking at one of the Klan’s 
posters, and Peg-leg was tower- 
ing with righteous wrath. 

“ Are we British—are we 
British, if we import them 
goin’s-on? Every man-jack 
that’d join that outfit oughta 
be shot for treason!’ he roared. 

“Yeah? What d’you know 
about the Klan, Peg-leg ? ”’ and 
there was Oklahoma hooking 
one leg over the pommel of his 
saddle to lounge sideways on his 
black horse, Nightmare. 

Our heads all jerked round, 
and Carruthers went purple. 
Oklahoma never failed to rouse 
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him ; long since he had dubbed 
the blacksmith’s wooden leg 
“main pillar of the church.” 
Oklahoma, or Oke to his friends, 
was an American and not to be 
admired, for he had no hypoc- 
risies. He liked liquor and 
cards, and his charity was not 
through the Church ; but I was 
not alone in having a secret 
regard for him. A bachelor of 
forty, tall and lean and hard, 
he wore a broad-brimmed Stet- 
son, had a slow drawl, and a 
rare, equally slow, smile. He 
could tame horses so wild that 
he bought them for a song; 
and down the valley he ran a 
great number of cattle, though 
his mainstay, like everyone 
else’s, was wheat. It was said 
he could clip heads off gophers 
with a pistol, and nobody knew 
his past. These facts seem 
commonplace now. 

‘What do I know about the 
Ku Klux Klan?” Peg-leg 
bristled. ‘‘I know that they 
burn niggers! And _ traipse 
around in nightshirts to horse- 
whip men—and women! And 
burn their fiery crosses to 
sanctify personal vengeance, 
that’s what, Mr American !”’ 

“In their nightshirts! Deah 
me!’ Oklahoma pursed his 
lips seriously. ‘‘ And will they 
find any niggahs to burn in 
Saskatchewan? It’s going to 
go hard with the naughty 
ladies.”’ 

“T hear them Kluckers al- 
ready cleaned up on the red 
lights in Moose Jaw,” Mr Collins 
threw in, but Peg-leg was not 
to be mollified— 

“¢ Vengeance is mine—saith 
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the Lord.’ I believe in British 
justice.” 

The irrelevance was rich, yet 
even I resented the American’s 
answering laughter. 

“IT suppose you prefer the 
methods of the Klan?” It was 
old B. D. Billings, with his air 
of a squire, who challenged 
Oklahoma. 

The American sobered in- 
stantly. He leaned forward in 
the saddle. 

‘Perhaps 80, Billings,” he 
said slowly and with meaning, 
“‘ for there are certain people who 
need the attention of the Klan— 
those who barely keep within 
the law.” 

Billings blanched. He actu- 
ally seemed to wither. He looked 
to no one for support. I knew 
he did not dare, this well-fed 
man who generally hid a guilty 
conscience under bland smiles 
and witticisms. Then he puffed 
himself up again. 

‘You’d make a fine judge,” 
he sneered. 

“Of hypocrites,’ Oklahoma 
agreed. 

“So you'll make a fine Klans- 


man,” Peg-leg hurled back, 
though hardly in _ Billings’ 
defence. 


The farmer-rancher’s eyes lit 
with humour again. He doffed 
his big hat and swung his 
horse. 

“ And I'll go traipsin’ around 
in my little nightshirt—I’ll go 
traipsin’ around in me shirt.” 
Even the clopping of Night- 
mare’s flying hoofs could not 
drown the improvised song that 
roused the dusty street. 

No one spoke. Their silence 
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was like an accusing finger 
pointing at Billings as he 
glanced about swiftly. 

Then, “ Hello, Davey,’ he 
said. ‘‘ Jump in the car and 
I'll give you a lift to school. 
You too, Spud.” He sought 
escape in the guise of genial 
squire again. 

Davey agreed with alacrity. 
I followed, less willing, without 
courage to refuse. I longed for 
the strength of my convictions, 
knowing what Davey did not, 
and despising old Beady with 
all the intolerance of youth. 

A strange man, this Billings ; 
a great, though not pudgy, 
mass of contradictions. Now, 
being ten years removed from 
him from that day when I 
rode to school in his car, I can 
come closer to plumbing his 
psychology. He was a man 
warped by the Young West and 
its false optimism. 

A farm boy from Ontario, 
where soil was grubbed out of 
deep-rooted hardwood forests, 
he went West when buffalo 
bones still littered raw prairie. 
Here was land, endless land for 
the taking, but hard lean days. 
Then a new branch of railroad, 
dipping into the valley, fated 
that Elkhorn be on Billings’ 
pastures. Real estate was 
booming; every mushroom 
town might some day be a city ; 
wheat was king and credit 
unlimited. 

Young Billings, convinced 
that he was rich, built a house 
great enough to contain his 
new opinion of himself and a 
new wife who shared his 
illusions. He planted lawns 
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and karagana hedges and 
Russian poplars and settled 
down to breed Clydesdales im- 
ported from Scotland. All 
worthy enough —till a real 
estate boom then beckoned from 
the Pacific coast. He was little 
older when he returned penni- 
less—and little wiser. He had 
merely accepted the axiom that 
it was better to be a big toad in 
a small puddle. 

No one knew Billings was 
broke. His name was good, 
and trading solely on that he 
now bought back the great 
house he had built and then 
farm after farm until he had 
more than re-established himself 
as one of a new type of landed 
gentry. Only a good bluffer, 
and in the Young West where 
@ promise to pay was equal to 
cash, could have made this 
putsch. 

Oh, Billings was honest 
enough in his intentions to 
pay. But there is an end to 
credit and the certainty of good 
crops and prices, and when you 
do not do the work yourself 
there are the wages of men. 
So Beady found himself in hot 
water. He retrenched with 
typical tactics; he borrowed 
wherever he could ; he plunged 
on stock markets; he threw 
himself into new gambles; he 
took contracts on road gravel- 
ling; on building road-beds for 
railways. Somehow he managed 
to keep his balance as a man of 
large affairs; and yet if every- 
one got his deserts Beady 
would have been less than a 
bankrupt. Where he acquired 
his knowledge of legal treachery 
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nobody knows but himself; 
and yet of all the people whom 
Billings fooled there was no one 
to equal himself. Some day, 
when all his ships came in, he, 
the good churchman, would 
square himself with the world. 
In the meantime the world 
could wait: Billings’ own 
platter was never bare. 

That other plates were, I 
knew. There was that summer 
when my father hauled gravel 
to fill one of Beady’s contracts, 
his wages to come in the 
autumn. That was a terrible 
winter ; I’d sooner not tell you 
about it. At the same time 
Billings, who could not pay 
my father the $400 owing him, 
could afford five times the sum 
to bedeck himself and frau in 
plucked beaver and _ sable- 
trimmed seal. 

The arch-bluffer of Elkhorn ! 
But Billings fooled no one now, 
outside himself and his wife, 
unless it was Davey Kinnon. 
Beady always liked to be caught 
in acts of kindness to the 
crippled boy—taking him to 
harvest scenes in fields where 
his great threshing machine 
roared like a devouring monster, 
or mounting that boy on his 
quietest cow pony to follow his 
bawling herds of ‘ white-faces ’ 
through sultry streets to the 
stockyards, or treating him to 
ice-cream in the Palace Café. 

“What did Oklahoma mean, 
Spud ? ’ Davey was to ask after 
Beady had dropped us at the 
school gate and driven away. 
“What did he mean—saying 
what he did and looking at Mr 
Billings like that ? ”’ 


“ Ah, wait and see,” I had 
replied, not willing, through a 
maudlin sort of pity, to destroy 
Davey’s illusions—and not 
knowing I voiced a prophecy. 
“ Wait and see.” 


The meeting at the old Lyric 
threatened to be a wash-out. 
My father’s unenthusiastic re- 
marks had been a wet blanket ; 
but Davey sustained his pitch 
of enthusiasm. He had no 
father. He lived with that 
silver - haired saint, his Aunt 
Pheebe, in her little white house 
that nestled against the north 
wall of the valley, just opposite 
the Billings’ ménage. 

“ You told your Aunt Phebe 
you were coming?” I asked 
needlessly. 

“Lord, no!’ Davey said. 
“She’d have fits if she knew. 
She thinks the Klan are—vwell, 
about the same as Peg-leg does. 
I just buzzed off without saying 
@ word.”’ 

On we went to the old Lyric. 
It was still daylight at 8.30 in 
June, and as knots of farmers 
and townsmen loitered outside 
the unpainted frame building 
we did not attempt to take up 
our positions as yet, but just 
hung about. 

Then folks straggled in; so, 
while we allowed time for late- 
comers, I said to Davey, ‘* Wait 
here and I’ll sneak a look.”’ 

There being no one at the 
ticket wicket, I edged past the 
theatre entrance and a good 
look I had at Mr Reilly, the 
organiser, up on the stage—a 
little sharp - faced man — and 
heard him, a fairly green Irish- 
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man, launching into illiterate 
oratory. Beside him was a 
table draped with the Union 
Jack that supported a pitcher 
of water and a glass, and behind 
him were the remains of a rose 
garden, last scene in an amateur 
theatrical. Decidedly not a 
picture, in all, to further roman- 
tic preconceptions. Certainly 
not glamorous, this meeting 
that should have dim lights and 
only the walls of foliage in some 
secret glade. But no more than 
this I noted, except that Okla- 
homa was conspicuously absent, 
when I caught my father’s eye 
and retired. No, my father 
had not been above having 
his curiosity roused by this 
business. 

Davey and I then went back 
and wormed our way right 
under Mr Reilly’s feet by the 
route previously mentioned, 
breathlessly breathing the dark 
air under the stage, dank with 
earth and mould of rotting 
beams. “Sh—hh! Sh—hh!” 
There was more mysterious 
atmosphere here than enough. 
I am sure Mr Reilly’s words 
would have made a greater 
impression on his audience if 
they could have shared our 
method of listening. 

Mr Reilly was pointing out 
wrongs to be righted. He 
stigmatised all city police, the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
all politicians, and big business 
interests. All Orientals were 
traders in narcotics and vice. 
The Roman Catholic Church was 
a political machine; their 
separate school system vicious. 
Our Dominion policy of im- 
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migration reeked of graft and 
demoralised the West with 
masses Of lowest - class Euro- 
peans. And so on. Mr Reilly 
was a good stigmatiser; yet 
no one applauded. Just to 
what extent he stirred other 
hearers I cannot say; by the 
time he was calling on all true 
Britishers, &c., I was crawling 
out of our rat-hole, thoroughly 
bored. 

Then, before I had Davey’s 
opinion, as the audience began 
to trickle out into the street 
with unfilled membership appli- 
cations, there came the dramatic 
touch. A sudden cry went up. 

‘Look! S#HINNAN’s HILL!” 

Where a moment ago that 
prominence had been scarcely 
perceptible against the night 
sky, a bright flame now flared 
up into the shape of a cross! 

“Look! Look!” and the 
whole town sought points of 
vantage at gaps between 
buildings. 

High on the valley’s rim and 
huge, this fiery cross, symbol 
of a nocturnal order, stood like 
a sign in the heavens from God. 
An awesome thing, that— 
the emblem that was to free 
mankind from sin blazing into 
the mind with a _ strange 
significance. 

Then there appeared below 
the cross a number of figures 
robed from head to foot in 
white, and one in black. Word 
passed: “The Kleagle, head 
of the Klan!” Old conceptions 
now returned—the glamour of 
the Klan far south. The fiery 
cross surcharged the air with 
sinister mystery, and not till 
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the light failed were voices 
raised above a whisper. Even 
then only one dissenter spoke 
his mind— 

“ Hypocrites! Lawless and 
bad enough without this sacri- 
lege !’’? Peg-leg Carruthers had 
stormed. Bold words they 
seemed. 

The shadows of trees and 
unlit buildings lurked with dark 
. secrets as Davey and I took 
ourselves homeward. Davey’s 
“T wonder—I wonder,’’ was 
hushed but constant as he 
limped along. 

It was not till we approached 
the gloomy avenue of B. D. 
Billings’ Russian poplars that 
an idea struck me. 

“Say now, Davey, say! 
Oklahoma wasn’t at the meet- 
ing; was he one of those that 
burned the cross ? ” 

“Gee, wasn’t he? Then I 
bet so,”’ Davey decided. ‘ Per- 
haps Oke used to belong to the 
Klan in the States. I wonder ? 
Gosh, Spud, perhaps he was the 
Kleagle we saw!” 

Immature minds? Perhaps 
so; still we were not the only 
ones in the town who put the 
same two and two together— 
only to trusted friends of course, 
so that this gossip reached 
everywhere. And when the 
question was put to Oklahoma 
he refused to answer. 

However, I left Davey at his 
Aunt Pheebe’s gate, her house 
in singular darkness, and de- 
parted to receive a lecture for 
keeping late hours; but my 
parents were discussing the cross 
and I had as good an excuse 
for being late abroad as if Mr 
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Collins’ general store had been 
the subject of the blaze. 

Davey was not lectured 
either. He told me why a day 
or so later. Had to tell, in fact ; 
and to that purpose, wearing a 
great air of secrecy, suggested 
we go to the Bar None Saloon, 
taking no one with us. 

The Bar None Saloon was the 
empty hayloft above my father’s 
small stable. It was equipped 
with a bar made of packing- 
cases, tables and chairs of the 
same style, bright advertising 
calendars op the walls; and 
here, when in full swing, a 
number of tough characters 
(like Davey and myself) as- 
sembled to drink hard spring 
water out of old whisky bottles 
and risk our fortunes on the 
turn of greasy cards. We were 
an evil lot. 

In the deserted Bar None, 
then, in the twilight of one 
small window and a candle’s 
flame, with a trap-door hinged 
down and locked against 
possible spies, Davey began to 
unfold the workings of a plot. 

“ Spud,”’ he whispered, look- 
ing intently at the candle stuck 
in a bottle between us,‘ you 
remember what you said about 
me finding out soon enough 
about Mr—about old Billings ? ” 

“Um,” I said, stuffing one of 
my father’s outworn corncob 
pipes with tea-leaves. ‘‘ Wanta 
smoke ? ”’ 

Davey refused the offer of a 
second pipe and plunged into 
his tale. 

“Tt sure knocked the wind 
out of me, Spud, the way I 
found out. It was after the 
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Klan meeting, when I went 
home. There was no light in 
our house, remember, and 
auntie’s usually in—there was 
no church meeting that night. 
I had opened the front door— 
quietly—when I heard a sound 
inside that gave me the creeps. 
First I thought it was a groan. 
Then I knew it was somebody 
sobbing, and it must be Aunt 
Pheebe. 

“¢ Are you hurt, Aunt 
Phebe ?’ I said, and went in. 
She didn’t want a light, jand 
at first she wouldn’t tell what 
was wrong. She tried to fib— 
I bet it was the first time 
auntie ever tried to lie in her 
life, except about Santa Claus 
and where babies come from— 
but I got her cornered. 

“T found out, Spud ’”’— 
Davey’s voice grew as hard as 
any ever heard by the walls of 
the old Bar None—“ that my 
aunt had just come from 
Billings’ house. She’d loaned 
him all her money—a whole lot, 
I guess—away back. It was 
when my mother died and 
Aunt Phebe quit being a 
missionary up north so as to 
look after me. She thought 
Billings was honest then; 
everybody did. She says he 
still pretends to be, but she’s 
hardly ever got any interest. 
It was compound interest, 
and it’s been piling up for 
years.” 

I listened thunderstruck to 
this revelation of another of 
Billings’ wrongs. ‘“ The old 
skunk !’’ I said, and savagely 
struck a match, for tea-leaves 
don’t burn well. 
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“My aunt’s tried and tried 
to collect,” Davey went on 
bitterly. ‘Lawyers say old 
Beady has his affairs so tied 
up in his wife’s name and all 
sorts of tricks that they can’t 
touch him; but the other 
night my aunt—well, what she 
was trying to do was get money 
for an operation on me. You 
remember Doctor Dorkins from 
the East looking at me? He 
said I could have my longer 
leg shortened to match the 
other—they take out pieces of 
bones—as soon as I quit grow- 
ing. And what did Beady say 
but Aunt Phebe shouldn’t be 
a sucker for quacks. Yes, he 
did. As if he was saving 
her money for her. The old 
devil ! ” 

I could picture that dear old 
lady helplessly dissolved in 
tears, and sense her honest in- 
dignation, a fierce indignation 
that allowed her to expose 
Davey’s former idol. I choked 
sympathetically over my pipe. 

“Tt isn’t for me,’ Davey 
continued, * that I want to get 
Aunt Pheebe’s money for her. 
Please believe that, Spud. It’s 
for her. She’s worked so hard 
—sewing and going out nursing 
new babies and things.” He 
paused and scowled ferociously. 

‘You collect? You ...?” 

Davey nodded. ‘I’ve got a 
plan. It may work too, if you’ll 
help.” 

“ Me?’ He answered again 
with a nod; then, after pledges 
of secrecy, he unfolded a scrap 
of brown paper from his pocket 
and allowed me to scrutinise 
it. 
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Crudely lettered in red ink 
was this amazing document :— 


“ JUNE 15,1928. B.D. BIxt- 
INGS, know that you have been 
tried and found wanting in all 
regard for human _ suffering. 
TAKE WARNING! There are 
3 MonrTHs TO @o till harvest. 
September 15th you begin to 
settle—orwedo! LaApigs First! 

“In the meantime do not 
defile the house of God with your 


presence. TAKE Huezp!— 
K.K.K.” 
Poor Davey! Did he think 


he could bluff the arch-bluffer 
of Elkhorn? I examined the 
document in awe. Yet to 
me it seemed cleverly done, 
and that last clause could 
be a useful indication of its 
value. 

“But it’s blackmail!” I 
pointed out. “ You might get 
maybe seven years with hard 
labour—and lashes.’’ 

“Well, not lashes—would I, 
Spud?” Davey had not 
counted that possibility. 

‘“M—m, maybe not, but it 
would be worse if the Klan 
found out.’ I was sure of it. 

“Tt’s dangerous,’ Davey 
agreed, ‘‘ but don’t you think 
it would work? The Klan 
needn’t know. All we have to 
do is be careful of finger-prints. 
I wore gloves when I wrote it; 
you have to handle these things 
with gloves on.” 

“We?” I repeated. 

Yes, Davey needed my help 
to deliver the message. Fleet 
of foot, by comparison, I was 
less likely to be caught. Ac- 
cording to all the tenets of 
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romance and criminology the 
note could not be posted. 

Suddenly I knew he was 
doomed to failure, and I refused 
to be incriminated. Davey then 
said I was yellow. So finally 
I capitulated, only saving my 
pride by recalling what seemed 
to give hope for success— 
Billings’ physical cowardice. 
Ah, it was Beady that was 
yellow! My father had told 
with great relish how Jesse 
Colson had collected his wages— 
by threatening to ‘beat the 
can off’ old Beady. 

A single case in point, I 
remembered it because I[ 
thought it reflected on my 
father’s ineffectuality, his own 
failure to adopt the same 
methods previously. And 
thinking of that old debt of 
four hundred dollars, I men- 
tioned it to Davey now. 
Couldn’t we add a demand 
for its payment in his docu- 
ment ? 

‘“ Gosh, does he owe your Dad 
too?’’ It was Davey’s turn to 
be sympathetic. 

We pondered the question 
like corporation lawyers, but 
concluded it was wiser to press 
only one case at a time; so my 
father’s came later. 

I believe that, granting these 
causes were successful, we had 
nobly decided to sponsor others 
meritorious of help—of which 


there were many. We had 
begun to anticipate. 
Slipping the ‘ bdillet - doux’ 


under Beady’s front door that 
night was a simple matter: 
karagana hedges leading up the 
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sweeping drive were in full leaf 
and helped to cheat their master 
—and a thousand other eyes 
in the darkness that I felt 
watched for my stealthy ap- 
proach. But the thing was 
done, and well done, and there 
was nothing now but to await 
the result, the answering sign, 
whether or not Billings would 
“ defile the house of God with 
his presence.” 

Sunday, however, seemed a 
long way off. In the meantime 
Billings had taken to snubbing 
Davey—by failing to see him. 
It was noticeable. 

Just as Davey, returning from 
school on Tuesday, levered him- 
self abreast Flemming’s Flivver 
Hospital, Billings’ big car 
backed out with siren warning. 
Then, heeding Davey no more 
than the innumerable signs that 
splotched the tin-faced garage, 
Billings drove away. 

“No lift for you today, 
Davey. Billings’ got a grouch on 
you?” Bill Flemming, wiping 
more grease on to his overalls, 
repeated the boy’s own thought. 
Then Bill called, ‘‘ Hey, Oke, 
how about a ride for this four- 
legged critter ? ”’ 

Oklahoma was about to drive 
home a newly repaired tractor. 

“Charmed of his de-lightful 
company,’’ Oke told Flemming, 
“but I, too, thought Davey ’d 
be picked up by his old pahdnah, 
Beady.”’ 

He gave Davey a lift up 
beside him, speeded his motor, 
and let out the clutch before 
he continued: ‘ Guess Billings 
is sore at yore aunt for not 
repaying his loan.’’ 
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‘ Wha—at !’’ Davey gulped. 
His loan? His loan?” 

Oklahoma nodded, steely 
eyed. “I thoughtso. We kinda 
savvy old Beady’s style heah- 
abouts. You kinda know when 
Beady’s scared of what some 
gent—or lady—could tell about 
his affairs. He starts spouting 
gossip. Counter-gossip, see? So 
Beady practically announced on 
himself he’d stung yore aunt. 
Funny, eh ? ” 

‘* Yeah,” said Davey, imitat- 
ing Oke’s drawl. ‘“ Awful 
funny.” 

The American patted his 
shoulder, a trifle awkwardly. 
“Perhaps I shouldn’t have 
squawked. I wasn’t sure that 
you knew.” 

‘“T just learned recently,’ 
Davey said. 

There was nothing but the 
roar of the motor and this 
intimacy with the one “ who 
could raise more cattle, wheat, 
and hell than any man in the 
district,’”? then Davey added, 
“ And now I agree with what 
you said to Billings at the 
post-office.” 


“What was that?” Oke 
had forgotten. 

Davey reminded him. 

“Oh, that!’ The other 


smiled his slow smile. “ So you 
think the Klan might be a good 
idea ? ”’ 

Davey nodded. He was won- 
dering how much to say on this 
matter. 

“Then why don’t you join 
up?” Oklahoma ceased smil- 
ing and became serious. 

“Could I?” (I can just see 
Davey’s sombre eyes gleaming.) 
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“Why not? ’Long as you 
can pay your dues.” 

That was a snag. ‘“ What 
does it cost to join, then, Oke ? ”’ 
Davey asked. 

“Well, now ’’—Oke stroked 
his chin thoughtfully with a 
greasy hand—‘‘ I could maybe 
get you in for a hundred 
dollahs.”’ 

Davey glanced at the Ameri- 
can quickly. Oke was as solemn 
as an owl, but the boy knew 
that all this had turned into a 
game. 

He was to be certain of it 
later; for Oklahoma used to 
greet him after that: “ Hi, 
klucker !’? — to which Davey 
summoned up courage to reply : 
“Hi, Kleagle!” A_ free- 
masonry that somehow never 
failed to delight Oklahoma 
immensely. 

However, there was to be 
another téte-d-téte which left 
Davey more hopeful of success 
in his original scheme. 

Billings came on Davey in 
a favourite spot across the 
sluggish river from his stables and 
reached by way of a footbridge, 
a grove of squat old Manitoba 
maples, a place of flickers and 
wrens and robins, cool on a hot 
day and lovely in the evening. 

“A nice night, Mr Billings,”’ 
Davey greeted politely. 

Our villain had no salutations 
to return. He approached with 
darkened brow until he stood 
over Davey who reclined against 
a mossy stump. He was a tall 
man, but short and paunchy of 
body. “Daddy Longlegs,’’ 
Davey thought, looking up, 
and going hot and cold all at 


once. “The spider and the 
fly.’ (He told me about it 
later.) 

““ Davey, I don’t know what 
to make of you.” Billings’ 
tone was sad, as to an erring 
son. He shook his head regret- 
fully. 

“Why?” Davey asked in 
innocent tones. 

“ Haven’t I always had your 
interests at heart? Haven't 
I?” Billings merely continued 
as though grieved at no im- 
mediate show of repentance. 
“JT have. Then why should 
you blame me because the 
money your aunt asked me to 
invest for her was lost? Don’t 
you trust me ? ”’ 

“My aunt never told me— 
that.”” Davey chose his double 
meaning carefully, and not with- 
out relish. Old Billings was a 
fox, all right; perhaps he had 
convinced himself that his in- 
terpretation of a debt was true ; 
if people loaned him money to 
gamble with, could he be blamed 
if that money was lost ? 

‘“ Ah—h!” Beady was very 
patient. ‘Then what did you 
mean by sending me this?” he 
charged, and drew a sheet of 
brown paper from his pocket. 

“ Why, what is it? ’? Davey 
asked, recognising our ulti- 
matum. How had old Billings 
ever guessed its authorship ? 
“ What is it?” 

‘¢'You know very well.”” An 
edge crept into the other’s 
voice. 

“Let me see it and I’ll tell 
you,”’ Davey offered. He had 
gone cold as ice. His courage 
was desperate. 
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“ Aren’t you sorry, then?” 
Billings demanded sternly. 

“ About what ? ”’ 

“ About what, you young ! 
Why, do you think you can 
play with me ? ” Billings sneered 
(the true villain at last); then, 
ripping up that brown paper 
as a spider might tear up a fly, 
he declared, “‘ Just for this, you 
young fool, your aunt won’t get 
apenny. Notapenny!” And 
he strode away. 

“ Not a penny!” Davey sat 
staring. His only answer to a 
thousand questions was the 
tinkling of old Cherry-the-boss- 
cow’s bell in Billings’ stable- 
yard across the river. 

Mechanically, as though he 
sought a clearer answer from 
the ill-starred document at his 
feet, Davey began to piece it 
together. 

‘What are you up to? ”’ 

Davey started. B.D. Billings 
had returned. 

‘* [—I was just trying to find 
out what you were mad about, 
Mr Billings,’”’ Davey told the 

arch-bluffer. 
'  “ You—you——!”’ Billings, 
his face a study, choked. ‘ You 
get out of here! ”’ 

Davey obeyed gladly, exult- 
ing. He left Billings picking up 
those scraps of paper. So 
Billings had guessed the truth— 
and now doubted. Davey told 
me about it all in high glee. 
We hugged this joy in our 
hearts as we discussed possi- 
bilities in the Bar None. We 
whispered and looked over our 
shoulders—for even walls have 
ears, it is written. 

Oh, we were an evil pair! 
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and that was why there need 
be no badgering or cajoling to 
get us to church the next 
Sunday. We pretended not, 
but we were raring to go. 

I shall never forget the dis- 
may and despair that entered 
our hearts when the house of 
God was again defiled by our 
neighbour. My glance met 
Davey’s across the filled oak 
pews. ‘ All up!” our sober 
faces signalled. 

Then the congregation rose 
and sang “‘ Help of the help- 
less,’”? but it did not mean a 
thing. How false the lovely 
light that strained through 
stained-glass windows ! 


Well, that was that. I 
washed my hands of the whole 
business. We were young fools. 
And Davey agreed—till the 
eternal springs of hope got 
working again; in barely a 
month’s time he was for return- 
ing to the fray. The middle of 
July it was and hard-earned 
summer holidays were ours. 

I can see now the diabolical 
workings of Davey Kinnon’s 
mind: the way in which he 
first led me, after a swim in the 
tepid depths of the muddy 
Qu’Appelle, to sample Aunt 
Pheebe’s rhubarb and raisin 
pies before he broached his 
plan. It was with the instinct 
of understanding how another’s 
sympathy can be roused that 
he took me to his little white 
house. 

Aunt Phebe was as usual all 
kindness itself, so she played 
into Davey’s hands; for she 
knew that boys of fifteen are 
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always hungry. She knew that 
pie (Canadian pie, not the heavy 
fruitless English tart) is above 
heaven to a boy. 

“And a piece of cheese, 
Rupert?” Aunt Phebe in- 
sisted, calling me by my hated 
christian name. ‘“ And a piece 
of cake, Rupert?’ she per- 
sisted. ‘No, Davey, it is 
disgraceful calling such a nice 
boy Spud; I will not call 
Rupert that.” 

Aunt Phebe always gave of 
the fat of the land, she who 
never whimpered though her 
days were long at the needle in 
ill-paid service to others. At 
least I always felt sure she was 
ill-paid—probably because of 
“ The Song of the Shirt,’’ doleful 
poem, which I pictured through 
her—and felt she could ill afford 
that rhubarb and raisin pie, to 
say nothing of the cake. So 
her nephew had an apparently 
guileless build-up of sympathy 
before he risked my refusal of 
further co-operation. 

Seducing me up to the Bar 
None again, though it sweltered 
in mid-July, Davey then set 
out to convince me (a) that his 
scheme was not yet a certain 
failure ; (b) because you never 
could tell; so (c) he had a new 
plan of attack ; and (d) it was 
just ripe time to launch it. 

He reasoned on the line that, 
as constant dripping will wear 
away a stone, Beady Billings 
should have dripping applied 
in the shape of reminders, one 
each month until the end of the 
time allotted for payment. But, 
I argued, that meant only three 
drops—not very many to wear 
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away such flint as old Beady 
was made of. No, Davey 
agreed, but the very fact that 
we dared to continue operations 
might convince our victim that 
it was not the work of a youth 
already under suspicion. 

So there were other threaten- 
ing letters to be delivered ? 
Nothing so commonplace—and 
each warning must vary and 
become more striking. For the 
moment, _ then, something 
simple: the device planned 
was to be a red light hung near 
Billings’ study window, with a 
note attached. 

“You’ve got to help me, 
Spud,” Davey commanded. Ah 
well, but it was Aunt Phebe’s 
rhubarb and raisin pie that 
pleaded me into acquiescence. 

We set to work. I went 
houseward and successfully stole 
a sister’s small wealth of red 
tissue paper left over from last 
Valentine’s Day. Then, what 
with haywire, the paper, and 
the Bar None’s extra stock of 
one candle, we constructed a 
Chinese lantern of sorts. That 
it was rather a festive thing 
never occurred to us—not with 
the sinister tag it bore, “ July 
15th. Two MONTHS TO Go !— 
K.K.K.” 

We hid this bauble under the 
bar, left it with whisky bottles 
till its time was ripe, two days 
later, when I retrieved it under 
cover of night and stole away 
towards Billings’ house. 

How I longed for backing that 
night! But the plan was that 
Davey be virtuously at home; 
for we fully expected Billings 
to call on Aunt Phebe to learn 
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if her nephew had been night 
prowling of late, and unwittingly 
she would establish the perfect 
alibi ! 

However, under cover of my 
coat and the kindly karaganas 
I lit the red paper lantern, 
sought a tree not too far from 
Beady’s lighted windows, looped 
a wire hook over a bough and 
unmasked the light. Then I fled 
madly. 

The result was rather different 
from what I expected. I got it 
from Davey next morning while 
I sulkily hoed father’s potatoes. 

The night before, it seemed, 
Aunt Phebe, looking out, had 
remarked on the red light on Mr 
Billings’ lawn. 

“So there is. I wonder what 
it can be?” (I can just see 
Davey yawning at great effort.) 

Then a knock came at the 
door, shortly, and Nat Petro- 
vitch, one of Billings’ too- 
seldom-paid hirelings, handed 
in the red bauble, still lit. 

‘* For Davey, Meester Beeling 
say.” 

‘“ How very kind of him,” 
said Aunt Phebe, taking the 
lantern ; and when Petrovitch 
had gone, “A strange man ; 
Mr Billings can be so generous— 
in little things. But its home- 
made ! And why would 
Pe ba 

“He must think I’m still a 
kid !”’ Davey snorted for Aunt 
Pheebe’s benefit. “ But ”— 
Davey was not to be outdone, 
not if a single thread of hope 
remained—* I'll hang it in the 
window just to pretend to Mr 
Billings—well—that I appreci- 
ate his gift. 
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“Or do you mind a red light 
showing in your’ window, 
auntie?’’ Davey had had to 
tease. 

“No; why should I?” re- 
plied the virtuous lady in 
question. ‘Unless there is 
danger of the curtains catching 
fire?” 

But Davey, hanging his feeble 
bluff in the window, did not 
laugh. On this occasion he 
actually would have traded his 
sense of humour for Aunt 
Pheebe’s great faith. 


Elkhorn drowsed on through 
torpid heat, untouched by light 
breezes that at times relieved 
the plains above. All its youth 
dwelt by the sluggish river, 
diving for clams or in sheer 
abandonment, and acquiring for 
nakedness coats of tan. We 
moved toward the middle of 
August, the beginning of har- 
vest, and that tragedy—the 
beginning of school-days again. 

Newspapers still splashed 
headlines about the Klan, 
charges and counter - charges 
reeking with political implica- 
tions, a provincial election being 
at hand. Deeds of dark ven- 
geance that came to light, the 
burning of Greek and Roman 
Catholic churches at this time, 
were alleged to be the work of 
the Klan. For the most part 
these doings seemed remote 
and far removed from our 
peaceful ways, till suddenly a 
church was razed by fire in a 
neighbouring town. 

Conjectures and wild rumours 
flew. “Once again the Klan 
rears its ugly head in our 
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midst,’”? charged the Press. 
“These terrorists recognise no 
law.” 

“Tt all helps,’’ said Davey 
Kinnon as we discussed this 
choice topic one day. 

“ Allhelps what ? ’? I wanted 
to know. 

“ Us,”” Davey hissed suc- 
cinctly. ‘‘ Our plan.” 

“ Aw, rats! Haven’t you 
got that bug chased out of 
your hair before this? ”’ I took 
an aimless shot at the sky with 
my catapult. 

“Why, no. Have you?” 

“For quits.” My _ stone 
missile thudded back down to 
earth for emphasis. 

“No guts,’’ Davey said. 

“Say, you’re just lucky 
nobody ’li hit you,’ I threw 
back, and then, of course, was 
sorry I said it. A dormant pity 
for Davey’s physical limitations 
was an inescapable part of our 
relations. Not that I’m asking 
you to pity Davey—don’t; I 
have said that he had and has 
more from life than either you 
or I. But then I was governed 
by pity—to say nothing of 
the fire of his enthusiasm—and 
I became the abettor of yet 
another scheme. 

This time, on 15th August, it 
was to be a fiery cross that 
would burn on the hill behind 
Aunt Pheebe’s house, high 
enough to be well in view of the 
Billings’. And as before, I was 
to do the dirty work—thus 
leaving Davey with a perfect 
alibi. 

A fiery cross of our own 
appealed to my comparatively 
poor imagination. Drama: that 


was what was needed! I knew 
I would enjoy myself hugely 
this time. 

“Then let’s make our cross 
a real whopping big one,’ [ 
said. ‘‘ Make folks talk like 
billy-o.”’ 

Davey seemed to go con- 
servative all at once. “No, 
not this one. We’ll want a real 
big one next month, maybe, 
for a climax.’”—Ah, had we but 
known !—" No, this cross will 
also be an experiment. It’d 
better not be too big for con- 
venience; for you'll have to 
carry this cross alone—since I 
have to have an alibi—unless 
we hide it on the hill the night 
before.” 

I looked up to bald knolls 
that swept rhythmically from 
the valley bottom. ‘ Might as 
well try to hide a flea on Bill- 
ings’ bare dome,” I sighed ; 
yes, the cross must be small so 
that I could bear it unaided. 

Our mystic signal of warning 
we then made out of a ten-foot 
clothes-line brace, with a seven- 
foot cross-bar nailed and wired ; 
more haywire held in place the 
rags of two now-denuded scare- 
crows, and the whole, only 
needing a soaking of oil, was 
hidden under Aunt Phebe’s 
woodshed. Next, moles in the 
dark, we augered out a hole 
up on the hillside, ready for the 
cross to be inserted. 

Alas for our deep-laid plans ! 
On the night of the 15th I was 
confined to my room. But 
again save your pity; I was 
not ill; it was because I had 
slapped my sister Annie. 

“A privilege belonging to 
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your mother and myself,” father 
said. ‘*Go to your room, young 
man, before I take the same 
measures with you! Stay there 
for the night and try to see 
yourself as others see you—and 
don’t break the mirror.”’ 

I always remember my father 
for that, though I failed to take 
his advice. I was too busy 
wondering about Davey and the 
opinion he would have of me. 
That was what hurt—Annie 
needed a slap, cutting the 
rubbers of my catapult! and 
only because I had shot at her 
cat. But poor Davey! I hada 
heart, you see, and I wanted so 
much to help. The exact date 
of burning the cross was im- 
portant; so I surveyed the 
possibility of escape. 

The window creaked and 
moaned when I tried it, and 
brought father. It was long 
after dark before I thought of 
using the oil of my lamp on 
the casement. It worked! I 
stepped out silently on to the 
roof of our lean-to kitchen, 
then jumped to the ground and 
made for Aunt Phasbe’s wood- 
shed. 

The cross was gone! Had 
Davey risked not having an 
alibi when I failed to appear ? 
Surely he had not tried to 
struggle up that hill with such 
a burden, light for me, but for 
him ...! No, surely not. An 
inner voice told me, “Fly! All 
is discovered ! ” 

But before I could fly the 
hillside above leapt out of the 
night with the light from a 
flaming cross. Our cross, of 
course. The very spot we 
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had chosen. So Davey had 
done this thing alone! 

“The mutt!” I whispered. 
“He'll be caught if anyone 
chases up the hill for a look. 
Doing a thing like that on 
crutches ! ” 

My words were a prophecy. 
Not only must Davey have to 
remain hidden behind his knoll 
because of the glare of light, 
but a hue and cry soon went 
up in the Billings’ stable-yard, 
where a loft housed the Russians 
who laboured there, and old 
Beady himself was howling like 
a wolf at the head of a pack, 
“Come on, boys, rush that 
hill ! ”’ 

I saw Nat Petrovitch and 
Pete Stakowski start up the 
knoll well ahead of the short- 
winded Billings. He was, if 
anything, purposely shorter of 
wind than usual; he held back, 
I thought. Yes, I noted that, 
though it gave me no cause 
for satisfaction. Another five 
minutes would seal Davey’s 
doom. ‘ Oh, the little mutt!” 

I saw the Russians reach a 
half-way mark on the knoll, and 
at the same time thought I 
heard hoof-beats above. Then 
I was sure of it when I heard 
Petrovitch yell, and when a 
dark horseman charged sud- 
denly down on the fiery cross! 
(Melodrama? Yes; I said I 
could not escape it.) No features 
could you see; a glossy black 
cape was thrown up and held 
by one arm as the dark horse- 
man wheeled on top of the knoll. 
Then he was gone. A glimpse 
only, yet no one, much less a 
slick horse-dealer like Billings 
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himself, could mistake that 
steed—Oklahoma’s Nightmare ! 
My heart skipped ten beats. 

There are five hundred gossips 
in Elkhorn to bear me witness 
to this, even though they only 
got their facts from Billings’ 
helpers, Nat and Pete. As it 
was I needed their excited 
gabble and hasty retreat to 
prove I had not imagined the 
vision. 

Then, building up this drama 
to a final peak, what followed 
but the thunder of many hoofs, 
and a group of shadowy riders 
passed into a ravine from the 
hillside beyond the flaming 
cross! Then they, too, were 
gone into darkness. 

“The Night-hawks! The 
Night-hawks, as sure as guns ! ” 
I told myself on the instant. 
So did Billings, no doubt, but 
he would like it a lot less than I. 

The Night-hawks were merely 
a fluctuating number of mad 
spirits, young fellows all, who 
gathered to break a bottle, 
chance the cards, or join in 
fairly innocent devilries—such 
as that time they dropped a 
bond-selling gentleman into the 
river for being too brilliant at 
poker—and the better example 
of when they chased down a 
hobo who had attacked a local 
girl and handed him over to the 
police. 

Of the Night-hawks—which 
name was dubbed on them by 
some local wit—Oklahoma, that 
odd bachelor, was the acknow- 
ledged leader. So no wonder 
our little cross was to set the 
whole town on fire with gossip. 
And no wonder when the Night- 
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hawks swore to a man that they 
had not been near Elkhorn that 
Saturday night ! 

As for me, when the light of 
the cross had failed and Davey 
had not appeared, I sneaked 
away from Aunt Phoebe’s wood- 
shed possessed of terrible fears. 
I knew that the visit of Oke 
and his gang to the cross was 
purely coincidence—coming into 
town by way of the north road, 
they had been attracted like 
moths to a flame—yet their 
behaviour, their sudden flight, 
was inexplicable. Were the 
Night-hawks members of the 
Klan? Had they caught Davey 
red - handed, stealing their 
thunder? Had they left his 
mangled corpse on the hill? 
Oh, surely the Kian did not 
render men so inhuman—not 
in Elkhorn ! 

I returned to my bed by 
stealth to dream of a great 
black horse who with flaming 
nostrils ran away with Davey 
in its teeth, and I woke barely 
in time to save myself from 
burning at the stake. Then, 
though the morning sun laughed 
at me, I crept out of the house 
at dawn to go and peep in at 
Davey’s window. 

My lame friend’s tousled 
carrot-top was an off-colour 
note at the head of a many-hued 
patchwork quilt. Rejoicing, I 
heartlessly woke him from bliss- 
ful slumber by raising the sash 
and entering his book-littered 
room. 

Here I was to be carried back 
by a graphic description to 
where my own eyes and wits 
had failed me, to the back of a 
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knoll where Davey had crouched 
fearful to move when the little 
cross had thrown its sudden and 
surprising illumination over the 
hills. 
“T thought, ‘ It’s all up with 
you now, Davey Kinnon,’’’ he 
related, “‘and all up with 
Aunt Phobe’s money too,’ 
when Billings’ men rushed the 
hill. I had pushed up to my 
neck in a hawthorn bush when 
Oklahoma came pounding down. 
Was he one of the Klan? [I 
wondered. I was in a pickle, I 
thought, but I’d chance Oke 
before Billings, so I called out 
just as he wheeled up to stop 
on the knoll: ‘ Hi, Kleagle !’ 

“ Quick as snap he was back 
out of the light, and I said, 
‘Get me out of here, will you, 
Oke?’ ‘Sure’s shootin’,’ Oke 
says, and he hoisted me on to 
the saddle like I was no more 
than an ounce. Like Tom Mix 
in the movies saves a heroine, 
only not so graceful, I guess,” 
Davey added. ‘“ But then we 
hadn’t rehearsed it. 

“ Then the Night-hawks they 
came pounding along and I 
think what an eyeful old Beady’s 
getting. Yes, I did; I forgot to 
be scared of Oke maybe being 
a real Kleagle. Anyway, I 
thought he might help if I told. 

“ Well, he waved at the boys, 
and they followed us down a 
ravine. Then Dopey Ricks on 
that funny piebald of his rode 
up beside us in the dark and he 
says, ‘Why, if it isn’t young 
Four-legs, boys!’ And then, 
‘So it was you was stealin’ our 
stolen thunder!’ and he laughs 
and laughs. 
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“They all laughed fit to 
kill. ‘But our cross was 
bigger,’ one of them lets out, 
and I began to see the point. 

“* Was it you that burnt 
the big cross on Shinnan’s 
hill the night of the meeting 
for a joke?’ I asked. 

“¢We never tell secrets,’ 
Oke said, and gave me a dig 
in the ribs. 

“T didn’t know what to 
say, so I said, ‘ All right then, 
I'll give you a secret. Did 
you see me here tonight ?’ 

‘¢ We never even heard tell 
of you,’ Oke says. then. 
‘What’s more, we never seen 
your cross, either ; and anybody 
here that ever says different will 
wish he had a cross above his 
head, by God!’ 

“Then one of the boys said, 
‘But them bohunks of Billings’ 
down below’d recognise our 
horses, Oke.’ 

“¢That’s all right, I guess,’ 
Oke says, ‘just so long as we 
stick to our story.’ Then he 
whispers to me, ‘ Anything more 
we can do for you, Klucker ?’ 

“T said I guessed not, and 
that was all; but I’ve been 
wondering, Spud,’’ Davey fin- 
ished, “just how much Oke 
guessed and how far he would 
go to help us? ” 

That is a question I cannot 
answer, even after ten years. 
It remains unanswered like the 
mystery of the bullet that, a 
week or so later, narrowly missed 
B. D. Billings as he crossed his 
stable-yard — Nat Petrovitch 
told about it. Was it fired by 
some careless hunter on the 
hills, or by someone who was 
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sure of his shot and fancied he 
furthered a worthy cause? I 
am sure I do not know. 

The fact remains that B. D. 
Billings immediately paid up, 
according to the ‘ ladies first’ 
decree, not only Aunt Phebe 
but the widow M‘Nab, whose 
husband, it seems, had never 
been able to collect on the 
sale of a milk cow and a pig. 
Then, to point out the moral 
of this story—to prove that 
you can have your cake and 
eat it—a benevolent Red Cross 
Association paid for the shorten- 
ing of Davey’s longer leg when 
it finally stopped growing, years 
later. 

In the meantime, we exulted : 
and now to collect for my 
father! Four hundred dollars 
from Beady would make him 
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a nice Christmas present—not 
rushing our next case too soon 
—and who knows but he would 
have got it if first it had not 
been proved that a soured 
Catholic firebug had burned 
down those churches—and then 
all Elkhorn began laughing over 
what a drunken Night-hawk 
had told. Bragging, I am 
glad to record, that cost that 
Night-hawk quite a number 
of teeth, though it also cost 
poor Oklahoma a fine of twenty- 
five dollars for assault and 
battery. 


So much for the greatest 
accomplishment of the Ku Klux 
Klan of Saskatchewan, which 
like a hot-house plant was 
soon to wither in the cold soil 
of Canadian mentality. 
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